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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1890. 


THE CEYLON INQUIRY. 


Tr will be remembered that last year certain grave charges were 
prought in the House of Commons against Lord Torrington, the 
Governor of Ceylon; charges of fomenting an insurrection in order 
to crush 2 disaffected native party.more effeetually; of cruelty, 
tyranny, and illegality in the proclamation of martial law; of wan- 
ton outrage against the religious feelings of the Cingalese; and of 
a general course of misgovernment, calculated, if not to emperil 
the dependency, to alienate the affections of the 
people of Ceylon, and to bring the British name into contempt and 
hatred. Among the, particular incidents alleged were, that his 
Lordship had caused, without trial or proof of guilt, certain persons 
to be executed—among others, a pretended King of Kandy; that, after 
execution, he had discovered his mistake, and had then caused a 
second pretender to be shot, and that this second pretender was 
also the wrong person. It was also alleged that his Lordship had 
boasted of having had a priest executed in his “full canonical 
robes,” and that the execution of a priest in this manner was a 
gratuitous outrage upon the religion of the country. Various 
other charges, equally serious, were alleged, and an inquiry 
into the whole matter was prayed for. The Government. at 
first resisted all attempts to let in the light to this painful subject, 
and threw the shield of their protection over Lord Torrington ; not 
only, it was supposed, because he was a relative —or near connex- 
jon of the great Whig and Governmental families of Grey and 
Russell, but because the conduct and policy of the head of the 
Colonial-office were implicated in the matter. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the Government found it more politic to accede to the demand 
for an inquiry, the late Sir Robert Peel having warned them that to 
deny it would be dangerous. A select committee was accordingly 
appointed in 1849, “to inquire into the grievances complained of 
in Ceylon, in connexion with the administration and government 


our possession of 


(NumpBer anv Two SuprLemeEnts, Is. 


of the colony, and to report its opinion whether any measures can 
be adopted for the redress of any grievances that might be proved 
to exist ; and for the better administration and government of the 
dependency.” The committee was composed of men of all parties, 
and included Mr. Baillie, who originally brought the subject before 
the House, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Mr. Disraeli, Mr..C. P. Villiers, Mr. Adderley, Lord 
Hotham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hawes, Mr. James Wilson, Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, Major Blackall, and Mr. Stuart Wortley. 
That committee heard evidence at great length; and, at the close of 
the Session of 1849, recommended to the House of Commons, that 
an humble address should be presented to her Majesty, praying that 
she would be graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire 
on the spot into the means taken for the repression of the late in- 
surrection in Ceylon. The House of Commons, on the advice of 
the Ministry, refused to acquiesce in the recommendation. The 
evidence taken before the committee was published at the com- 
mencement of the Session which has now just concluded, and was 
both voluminous and conflicting. The defenders of Lord Torring- 
ton were of opinion that the financial measures which had origi- 
nally excited the disaffection of the Cingalese were judicious and 
necessary, and tended to the prosperity and good government of 
the dependency ; and that, in proclaiming martial law for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, Lord Torrington had acted upon the 
advice of the military officers, and that the apparent severity of the 
proceeding was real mercy, as it brought the insurrection to a 
speedier close, and prevented a protracted and sanguinary rebellion. 
It was alleged, on the other hand, that the insurrection was local and 
partial, and that the measures taken to repress it were unwise and 
unjust, accompanied by a cruel destruction of life and unnecessary 
destruction of property, and calculated rather to alienate than to 
preserve the good-will and confidence of the Cingalese, and to lessen 
the prospect of the future good government of the colony by Lord 


Torrington. At the commencement of the Session of 1850, the 
committee was re-appointed ; and Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
who is said to have accidentally arrived from Ceylon, and other 
parties were examined at great length. That committee has just 
published its third report, in which they state their opinion that 
the serious attention of her Majesty’s Government should be called 
to the evidence taken in the course of the inquiry, and recommend 
a second time that a Royal Commission should be appointed to 
proceed to Ceylon, “unless some step should forthwith he taken 
by the Government which may obviate the necessity of further 
investigation.” 

On Monday night, Mr. Hume moved that the whole of the evidence 
taken during the Session of 1850 shouldbe printed ; and reiterated 
in general terms the charges against Lord Torrington, and against the 
Colonial-Office for encouraging and protecting him in a course 
of proceeding alike dangerous, cruel, and unconstitutional. Mr. 
Hume, however, did not speak on behalf of the whole committee. 
The committee were not unanimous in their condemnation of Lord 
Torrington’s conduct ; for unanimity upon any question affecting 
the character of the Colonial Office was not to be expected from a 
committee of which the Under-Secretary for the Colonies was’a 
member. On Monday night, Mr. Hawes, in reply to Mr. Hume, 
and on behalf of the Government, stated his views of the case, 
though not so well or so clearly as we find them stated in the draft 
of a report which had previously been rejected by the committee. 
This draft, though long, is necessary to a proper comprehension of 
the whole case; and we, therefore, present its principal heads as 
we find them in the report of the committee. Mr. Hawes, and, 
consequently, the Government of which he is a member, are of 
opinion— 


1. That when Lord Torrington assumed the government of Ceylon, in the 
course of the year 1847, he found it labouring under great financial and com- 
mercial embarrassments. 

2. That upon his arri al he took immediate measures to investigate both the 
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financial and commercial condition of the island, with a view to relieve its trade 

by the removal of all unnecessary restrictions ; to encourage the cultivation of 

the great staple produce of the island, by the abolition of duties pressing inju- 
riously upon it; and, finally, by a rigorous economy, to bring the income of the 
government within its expenditure. 

3. That the principal financial and commercial measures which Lord Torring- 
ton introduced in the course of the year 1847, and finally adopted, were bene- 
ficial and successful, and highly creditable to Lord Torrington and the mem- 
bers of the government of Ceylon generally. 

4. That in the year 1848 an insurrection occurred, which, among other causes 
of long standing, was mainly attributable to unfounded rumours and misrepre- 
sentations which were industriously circulated amongst the people, of numerous 
vexatious and onerous taxes imposed or to be imposed. That the people of the 
Kandian provinces, especially in the districts of Matelle and Korne- 
galle, rose'in large numbers, attacked the towns of Matelle and Kornegalle, de- 
stroyed much public and private property, and created universal alarm. That 
the accounts which reached Lord Torrington of these disturbances, represented 
that disaffection prevailed to a great extent amongst the inhabitants of these 
populous districts, who were known to be generally in the possession of arms, 
and that the extensive and scattered plantations of coffee were exposed to immi- 
nent danger. 

5. That at this time the amount of military force at Lord Torrington’s disposal, 
for the maintenance of the public peace in so extensive an island, was, under 
these circumstances, insufficient, and he therefore immediately sent to Madras 
for reinforcements, and also, with the unanimous advice of his executive council 
proclaimed martial law on the 29th and 3lst of July, in the districts of Matelle and 
Kornegalle. That the Governor had thefull concurrenceand support of the highest 
military authorities, and generally of all classes of the inhabitants, in these and 
the other measures which he adopted for the suppression of the rebellion, and 
that they were successful in promptly effecting that object and completely re- 
storing the public peace, which has not since been disturbed. 

6. That martial law in the proclaimed districts was continued till October 10, 
or a period of ten weeks. That the policy and necessity of continuing martial 
law has been denied by many of the witnesses examined, whose opinion is 
entitled to consideration. That itappears, however, that Colonel Drought, the com- 
mandant at Kandy, ina statement laid before this committee, considered the con- 
tinuance of martial law necessary ; that Major-General Smelt, on the 25th of Sept., 
1848, addressed a letter to Lord Torrington to that effect, and that on the 2d of 
October, 1848, the Legislative Council unanimously concurred in an address to 
the Governor approving of his conduct. 

_7. That, with these facts before them, the committee think it due to Lord Tor- 
rington to express a general approbation of the measures he adopted with a view 
to the restoration of tranquility ; and though as to his conduct in some respects 
the evidence before them is conflicting, and that «f some witnesses strongly in- 
culpates him, they are of opinion that there is no ground whatever for doubting 
that he acted throughout these proceedings in very difficult circumstances, with 
the single object of restoring the public peace and maintaining the security of 
life and property. 

8. That, while the committee to this extent approve the public conduct of Lord 
Torrington, they regret that private communications have been brought under 
their notice as having passed between him and some of the principal officers of 
his government, of which they are bound to express their very strong disappro- 
bation. That, as Lord Torrington has had no opportunity of offering any expla- 
nation with respect to these communications, consisting chiefly of letters marked 
‘private and confidential,’ and obviously written by him in the expectation 
that they would be so considered, and as these letters and the evidence con- 
nected with them relate entirely to personal matters, not having a direct bearing 
on the subject of the present inquiry, the committee think it inexpedient to 
report these letters and this evidence to the House; but, in abstaining from 
doing so, the committee consider it right to express their opinion that these let- 
ters and evidence have brought to light the existence of dissensions amongst 
the officers of the Ceylon government highly detrimental to the public service ; 
that communications of the character of these letters were calculated to aggra- 
vate such dissensions ; and that this state of things requires the prompt and 
decided interference of her Majesty’s Government with a view to its correction. 


Mr. Hawes and Lord John Russell, holding these opinions, 
opposed the printing of the evidence ; and Mr. Hawes moved an 
amendment, to the effect that the “evidence taken before the 
Ceylon Committee be referred to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the members of her Majesty’s Government.” In the 
last week of the Session, it was not likely, however important the 
matter might have been, that any serious opposition would be 
offered to a proposal emanating from the Government, and the 
amendment was accordingly carried. In effect, therefore, Earl 
Grey—whose administration of his department is as much impugned 
as Lord Torrington’s administration of the affairs of Ceylon—is to 
be the judge of the whole business, unless, in the next Session of 
Parliament, the subject shall be re-opened without fear or favour. 
This has been promised ; but, in the meantime, the Government 
—doubtless with a view to prevent all further enquiry into the 
subject, and to quash the existing and unpublished evidence- has 
recalled Lord Torrington, and appointed Sir George Anderson to 
succeed him. 

Such, in a few words, is the history of the Ceylon inquiry. It is 
evident, however, that the question cannot be allowed to rest as the 
Government would have it. If no other person in Parliament will 
call for full publicity and further inquiry into the conduct of Lord 
Torrington and other individuals, Lord Torrington himself may, 
perhaps, be induced, on his return to this country, to insist upon an 
investigation. At present, his Lordship’s friends have condemned 
him more severely than his opponents, and in justice to himself he 
will doubtless court inquiry. It is better for his Lordship that the 
whole truth should be known, than that vague rumours should be 
allowed to circulate againsthim. One thing certain is, that the 
proper administration of our vast Colonial empire is a matter of 
infinitely more importance than the public or private character of 
any individual, whether that individual be Lord Torrington, Earl 
Grey, or Lord John Russell. It is equally certain, we think, that 
Parliament, next session, will thoroughly investigate the whole sub- 
ject of this Ceylon insurrection. 


SITE FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Upon the preceding page is engraved the portion of Hyde Park to be appro- 
priated to the building for the Great Exhibition of 1851. The builders have 
already commenced the works for the reception of Mr. Paxton’s beautiful design, 
to be executed in Birmingham and the neighbourhood. Messrs. Fox, Hender- 
son, and Co., of the London Works, at Smethwick, have the contract for the 
iron framework ; Messrs. Clance, of Spon-lane, will supply the enormous quan. 
tity of glass required; and the tubes are also entrusted to a firm in the district, 
These three materials constitute, in fact, the entire building. 

At ©. meeting recently held at Bakewell, in support of the Exhibition, and 
grace | by the presence of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of 
Burlington, Mr. Paxton stated that the building will be 2100 feet long by 400 
broad. The centre aisle will be 120 feet broad, or 10 feet wider than the 
Conservatory at Chatsworth. The glass and its iron supports comprise 
the whole structure. The columns are precisely the same throughout the 
building, and would fit every part; the same may be said of each of the 
bars; and every piece of glass will be of the same size, namely four feet 
long. The whole will be put together like a perfect piece of machinery. 
The building is entirely divided into 24 places—in short, everything runs to 24, 
so that the work is made to square and fit, without any small detail being left 
to carry out. The number of columns 15 feet long is 6024; there are 3000 gal- 
lery bearers; 1245 wrought-iron girders; 45 miles of sash bars; and one mil- 
lion, seventy-three thousand, seven hundred and sixty feet of glass to cover the 
whole. The site will stand upon upwards of 20 acres of ground; but the avail- 
able space which may be afforded by the galleries can be extended to about 
30 acres, if necessary. The whole will be covered by the Ist of January. 
Now if, after the purposes of the Exhibition are ered, it was thought de- 
sirable to let the building remain—and he sincerely hoped it would not be pulled 
down nor shipped to America—if they chose to let it remain, see to what 
a purpose it might be applied. There might be made an lent carriage 
drive round the interior, as well as a road for equestrians, with the 
centre tastefully laid out and planted, and then there would be_nearly 
six miles of room in the galleries for a promenade for the public. (Cheers). 
it is, in short, impossible to devise a plan better calculated for the purposes of 
light and ventilation. Since the contract had been taken by Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson (the first-named a Derby gentleman), Mr. Paxton. has suggested the 
erection of scaffold poles by the sides of the columns to support the canvass, and 
_t hus the workmen will be enabled to construct the building under shelter. 
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recent order issued by the Postmaster-General of the United 

ondence for editors and publishers of newspapers printed in 
Union is permitted to pass postage free through the territory 
tes, provided such correspondence relates exclusively to matter 
their respective newspapers. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Louis Napoleon has commenced his “ progresses” through the provinces ; 
and, on the whole, his reception by the people has been rather of a flattering 
character. He left the Palace of the Elysée at six o’clock on Monday morning 
for the Lyons Railroad station, escorted by a detachment of Hussars. His suite 
consisted of three travelling carriages, containing the Ministers of War, Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and Public Works ; General Rebillot, Commander of the 
Gendarmerie ; M. Lecomte, a representative of the department of the Yonne; 


and the President’s Aides-de-Camp, Private Secretary, and several other 
persons belonging to his household. The President was received at 
the station by M. Baroche, Minister of the Interior; M. Berger, Prefect 
of the Seine; and M. Carlier, Prefect of Police; and the train started 
at seven o’clock. The Ministers and the Prefect of Police accompanied 
| him as far as Tonnere. The latest accounts mention his arrival at 
Dijon, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the populace. Some doubt was felt 
| as to the reception he would meet with in this town, it being the focus of the 
most extravagant opinions, both political and religious ; but acclamations ge- 
a greeted his arrival. 
ne accounts of his progress are sharply criticised by the Legitimist and Re- 
publican journals. sinh 2 f = 

A rumour was spread in Paris on Tuesday, that the President of the Republic 
had been suddenly seized with indisposition, arising from drinking a glass of 
cold water while in a state of perspiration. The report, however, was not cre- 
dited, as it could not be traced to rest upon any good foundation. 

M. Boulay de la Meurthe, Vice-President of the Republic, has returned 
to Paris, and will act as chief of the nation during the absence of Louis 
Napoleon. 

The Legitimists, it is said, are much disconcerted by the determination attri- 
buted to the Emperor of Russia to resist all attempts to restore either branch 
of the Bourbon family to the throne. 

The conspirators against the public peace, who have hitherto carried on their 
operations at Paris, have transferred their labours to the provinces. The 
Courrier de la Drome says, that, owing to letters haying. been intercepted, and 
arms and ammunition seized, an attempt has been probably prevented, having for 
design to throw. several departments of the south into agitation. The signal 
was to have been given simultaneously from Paris and Marseilles. The police 
have got hold of lists of a political association of a secret character. 

Several arrests were made in Paris on Tuesday night, among whom was the 
editor of the Peuple. 

Count Molé was taken ill with fever on Sunday last, but he was considerably 
better on the following day. 

The annual distribution of prizes at the Sorbonne took place. An immense 
crowd was admitted into the body of the hall by tickets, whilst on the platform 


were seated the Vice-President of the Republic; M. Dupin, senior; the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of the Interior, M. Guizot, and other personages 
of note. M. Dupin and M. Guizot were loudly applauded on making their ap- 
pearance. M. Parieu, the Minister of Public Instruction, pronounced the usual 
address of encouragement to the students, which was loudly applauded in several 
parts. The distribution of the prizes then took place amidst the applause of the 
pupils, and the sound of military music. 

On Tuesday the Minister of Foreign Affairs gave audience to the repre- 
sentatives of several German states regarding the war between Denmark and 
the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. The Minister for Prussia refused to be 
present, having received no instructions from his Court upon the subject. The 
cause of meeting is believed to be the concentration of troops upon the borders 
of Holstein by order of Prussia, supposed to be with the view of affording pro- 
tection to the insurgents in the event of defeat by the Danes. 

The Prince of Schwartzenburg has addressed a note to the Great Powers re- 
monstrating against the pretensions of Prussia in directing the movements 
of troops belonging to the ruling powers of the north of Germany. 


DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

The accounts from the Duchies are at present of little interest, with the excep- 
tion of the frightful catastrophe at Rendsburg, noticed in another column. 

The close proximity of both armies to each other gives occasion to frequent 
reconnaissances from time to time, which are attended with smart skirmishes ; 
but, in the main, matters continue in the same state of inactivity with the great 
body of both forces. 


It isthe evident desire and policy of each commander to remain as long 
as possible on the defensive, and to induce his adversary to quit his entrench- 
ments, or strong position, and to become the aggressor. Were the Danes to be 
seduced from the defensive, the advantages of position would certainly be in 
favour of Willisen, who, having withdrawn all his detachments from the right 
bank of the Treene, and from that of the Eider west of Frederickstadt, has con- 
centrated his whole force in a semicircle, with its left resting upon Rendsburg, 
its centre in front of Schestedt, and its right leaning upon Fredericksort—a dis- 
tance, from one extreme to the other, of more than thirty miles, but reducible 
to half that distance, unless an attack should be made at one of the extremities. 
He has a sort of entrenched camp in front of Rendsburg, to secure his left; 
Fredericksort as an appui for his right; and, in case of discomfiture in his 
centre, he can pass the canal by a dozen bridges, and draw up in security upon 
the Holstein banks. The position of the Danes also presents great advan- 
tages; and Willisen, notwithstanding the desire manifested by the insurgent 
forces to advance, cannot fail to be aware that his adversary, who has now 
pushed his advances close upon the line above described, would, in case of at- 
tack, withdraw to the Danewerk, and endeavour to get the enemy as far north 
as possible from the security and advantages offered by his present distribu- 
tion. It may be safely affirmed, therefore, that the Danes will not attack, and 
that, unless “the pressure from without,” which public opinion in Holstein 
may bring to bear on Willisen, to induce him to advance, no serious encounter 
will take place for the present. ~ 


UNITED STATES. 

The accounts from New York this week are to the 2nd inst. 

The new President, Fillmore, had held the usual levee or reception of the 
diplomatic functionaries accredited, and was gratified by the Russian Minister’s 
appropriate expressions of condolence, and wishes for the continuation of peace- 
ful relations were exchanged with the usual formalities. ; 

The President, in his reply, observed, ‘* My intention is to maintain a strict 
neutrality towards all nations, as the true policy of the United States.” 

‘The chief news from Congress is the rejection by the Senate of the long- 
pending Compromise Bill. It is stated that the question of the admission of 
California is to be considered separately, and divested of the many collateral 
issues which encumber Mr. Clay’s rejected bill to such an extent as to haye 
earned for it the soubriquet of “* The Omnibus Bill.” 

A bill has been reported by the House, establishing a line of steam-ships be- 
tween the United States and Africa. 

Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State; Mr. Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and Mr. Hall, Postmaster-General of the new Cabinet, have already accepted 
their commissions, and commenced their labours. Messrs. Crittenden and Gra- 
ham haye also accepted their appointments, but have not arrived at Washing- 
ton. It is not known whether the other two will accept office. 

Garibaldi, the Roman exile, had arrived in New York, where he had meta 
very gratifying reception. 

The cholera was abating. 


FINE ARTS. 


Arr-Unton Prize Prorures.—The selections for the present year are 
laudable in many respects for the taste displayed. The prizeholders are evi- 
dently improving in their judgment, and the accomplishment of this, indeed, is 
the chief utility of the institution. Its function is educational; and its results 
are manifested on these annual occasions when the choice of pictures for pur- 
chase is to be made. We have so far a test of the progress achieved. On the 
whole, a higher class of works than usual has been preferred, and the more do- 
mestic subjects disqualified. There is still room for improvement, how- 
ever, in this respect. Among the higher prizes we may distinguish 
Mr. Warde’s “ James the Second receiving the news of the landing 
of the Prince of Orange,” a fine composition; Mr. Hollins’ picture 
of “ Peter and the Maid,” Morris’s “ Ridley refusing to do Homage to the Pope’s 
Name ;” Redgrave’s “ Griselda,” and Patten’s exquisite Titianesqne cabinet 
painting of ‘* Venus and Cupid.” There are also some capital pieces of Bod- 
dington’s, such as his **Hazy Morning on the Thames,” and his “ Autumn 
Scene in Wales.” M‘Ian’s ‘* Gospel in the Wiltlerness” is a very interesting 
performance; and Creswick’s ‘* Morning” well sustains the artist’s reputation. 
Among the Water-Colomrs, Warren’s ‘Christ and the Disciples in the Corn- 
field” is expressive, amd Moles’s * Going to Service” tells a domestic tale with 

os. Such an exhibition is full of promise and suggestive of hope; and we 
trust that next year we shall have to report a yet greater improvement. 

Sm Roserr Pret.—Mr. Carew, the sculptor, has the model of a 
figure now about to be cast at his studio, Somer’s-place, Gloucester-square, of 
Sir Robert Peel in the act of addressing the House. The statue is seven feet in 
height, and presents an accurate likeness of the great statesman. The attitude 
is dignified and lifelike. It is a portrait which will repay a visit, and deserves 
indeed particular attention. t 


Tue Fammy or M. Tuters.—The Corsaire has the following :— 
“A gentleman, very well dressed for a dirty man, a few days ago, slipped into our 
hand a card, of which the following is a fac-simile :— 


MADAME L. RIPERT, 
iS) of 


M.A. 
Ex-President of the Counc OF Ministers, §c. §c., 
keeps an excellent table méridionale 
at 3fr. a head, wine included. 
Breakfast at all hours, at 1 fr. 25¢. 
44, Rue Basse-du-Rempart, Paris. 
It appears that the idea of this card originated with a dozen Montagnards, poli- 
tical enemies of M. Thiers. The gentlemen had promised to patronise the table 
@héte of Madame Ripert; but, happily for the sister of the ex-Minister of Louis 
| Philippe, none of them have set their foot in the place, and that explains why 
| the lady has an excellent business.” 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Sarurpay, Avcusr 10, 


Their Lordships sat on Saturday, for the purpose of forwar i 
anticipation of the close of the session. heeone other cpr gd od 
borough House Bill and the Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill were res] i 

ively committed; and the Mercantile Marine (No. 2) Bill was read a thi eed 
and passed, and the House adjourned. ps is 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Sarurpay, Aveusr 10. 
a House ad at noon. 3 
_ the report of the committee on the Crime and Outrage 
ees comic Pronebt >: be the third reading fixed oe ia 
e Inspection of Coal-Mines Bill was read ird ti : 
bret conversation. ad a third time and passed, after a 
fhe motion for the committal of the Copyright of Design 
danagetescolonel Sion, fe cppartuniy fo repel fr he lat tine 
ion of the Industrial E . ‘The bi 7 
denunclati rial Exhibition. ‘The bill afterwards went throu, 
The Sayings-Banks Act (Ireland) Continuance Bill was carried 
4 ~ throu 
stages in rapid succession, being read a se te 
tt ang ov ay “ iz cond time, committed, rea 
nthe motion of Lord J. Russe.u, leave was given i * 
amend the Church Building Act. ‘The bill was reat a fire Ly lcd a 
being printed before the recess.—Adjourned at hali-past two p.m. ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


The Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill was read a third ti 
On the motion for the third readin, risdicn se. 
bil reading of the Summary Jurisdiction (Irelang 
he Earl of Lucan moved an amendment, the object of which 
persons found carrying away growing cro isdi “ Mt 
pephsinbe ‘ying yg ig crops to summary jurisdictio: 
The Marquis of Lanspowne opposed the amendmen 
Their Lordships having divided, there were— : 
For the amendment—Content .. oe. 
' Non-content es 
2 Majority against the amendment 
ella was read a third time and passed. 
nm the motion for the second reading of th 
ment rater iz Transfer of the Land Improye- 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR pointed out some objections to the pill 
improvements which he trusted would be made i i ; 
The bill was read a second time. sid icheripiniis 
The Friendly Societies Bill was also read a second time 
<nThe Poor Relief B 
Poor Relief Bill was read a third time and passed, 
Several other bills on the table were forwarded a eis Aifoatne 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay, 


The House of Commons assembled at three o’clock On i 
third reading of the Crime and Outrage Act (Ireland) Ne noes ta = 
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igh three 
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as to subject 
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» and suggested 


after a short dis. 


Mr. G. Tuompson opposed it, and moved i 
third time that day three months. eae ee ame He rend : 


Mr. W. WitriaMs and other hon. member: 
‘The House then divided— anne pe She niet 


For the third reading ve oe oe ee 75 
Against it es ae on 6 21 
Majority for the third reading o ee —54 


= 1 me oon read a third time and passed. 
© Lough Corrib Improvement Company Compensation Bill, th 
Bridge Approaches Fund Bill, and the Union of Liber ree endon 
were red bartels end silles on of Liberties with Counties Bill 
e@ Copyright of Designs Act Amendment Bill was consi 
after a protest from Colonel Srprnorr against the pasate, wore: 
foreigners at the expense of British subjects. aie) 
The Lords’ amendments to the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill were agreed to 


: LA PLATA. 
oF a to questions put by Mr. G. Smyrue, 
ord l’'ALMERSTON stated that the negotiations which had been goi 

years with General Rosas having been concluded, it would not be i tase va 
produce the various instructions given to the several agents; that it was thought 
better for the interest of all parties to conclude our treaty with General Roms 
without waiting for the result of the negotiations going on with France ; that 
pop yee yong besnly face riys to the last accounts, going on satisfactorily ; 
at there was not the slightest apprehension fo i itish life 
and property in the Banda Oriental. " Siege aero Bete Woe 


Se: Te dhahcseeiee Peek angie THE SESSION. 

P L called attention to the mode of transacting public busi i 
House, not, as he said, with the view of passing any Political rime the 
Government—which a member of Opposition usually performed—but for the 
purpose of discussing whether a better economy of time might not be effected in 
a future session. There never had been a session since the passing of the Re- 
form Act, in which hon, members had evinced a more anxious desire to get fairly 
through the business of the country; with the exception of the great debate on 
foreign policy, there had been but one adjourned, debate; the speeches were 
generally shorter than formerly ; a sufficient number of members to form a House 
had assembled, and the counts-out were very few indeed. Up to the time when 
the last return was made, the House had sat the extraordinary number of 1041 
hours, being 149 sittings, which, leaving out the Wednesdays, gave four days 
per week for twenty-five weeks (exclusive of holidays) of ten and a half hours’ 
sittings. This was independant of committee-work, and was an amount of 
labour that no man, however strong, could long endure. Last, year the House 
had sat 932 hours, and had passed 89 bills; this year, up to the date of the re- 
turn, the House had sat 1041 hours, and had passed only 58 bills. The hon. 
baronet proceeded to particularise the various measures that had been introduced 
carried through, given up, delayed, &c., contending that, whenever the Govern: 
ment had shown a determination to carry a bill, they had carried it ; and that 
whenever the Government had evinced irresolution or indecision they had in- 
variably failed to carry their measure. : 

_ Lord J. Russetx observed that the House conducted an amount of public bu- 
siness that no other assembly in the world ever before conducted. He then pro- 
ceeded to defend the course he had taken in introducing and forwarding bills, 
and insisted that the country had every reason to be satisfied with the attention 
given to public business by the House. 

Mr. Brigut maintained that the working portion of the House had worked 
harder during the last six months than any other 200 men in the country. The 
hon. member, referring to Lord Brougham’s attack on the committee on salaries, 
gave the noble and learned Lord a Roland for his Oliver. 

Mr. A. Srarrorp attributed a large portion of the delay complained of, and 
loss of time, to the fact that there were no less than four political parties in the 
House instead of two. 

After a remark from Sir H. Witnovensy, the subject dropped. 


CEYLON. 
" aS ais moyed that the evidence taken before the Ceylon committee be 
Pp 5 
Mr. Hawes opposed the motion, and moyed, as an amendment, that the evi- 
dence taken before the Ceylon committee be referred to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and the members of her Majesty’s Government. 
After a short discussion, in which Mr. Newdegate, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. 
C. Villiers, Mr. M‘Cullagh, Mr. Bright, and Sir J. W. Hogg took part, the mo- 
tion was withdrawn and the amendment was agreed to.—Adjourned to Wed- 


nesday. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Turspay. 


The London Bridge Approaches Bill was read a second time and committed, 
on the motion of the Earl of CARLIsLE. 
The General Board of Health (No. 3) Bill went through committee. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

On the motion of Lord Monreacie, Charles Gream and M. A. Gage were 
declared guilty of breach of privilege for the share they had had in the fraudu- 
lent petitions presented to the House in reference to the Liverpool Corporation 
Waterworks Bill; and having been called to the bar and heard in mitigation of 
punishment, they were ordered to;be committed to Newgate for a fortnight. 

The Customs Bill, the Stamp Duties Bill, the Securities (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Assizes (Ireland) Bill were read a third time and passed. 

The Earl of Ropen brought under notice several cases of systematic persecu- 
tion to which certain Protestant clergymen in Ireland had been subjected on 
; account of their religion, and asked the Government whether they had been 
aware of these persecutions, and whether they had taken any measures to pre- 
serve the peace and secure to these persecuted clergymen and their congregations 
_ the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. 


The Marquis of Lanspowne said there was no doubt that in some places in 
Treland, where a system of proselytising had been carried on, individuals had 
been subjected to considerable and most unjustifiable annoyance. But, when 
_ this sort of persecution did not extend to actual violence, it was almost impos- 

sible to put a stop to it, or to prevent the expression of popular opinion. Every 
effort had been made, and would be made, by the Government to secure to all 
persons in Ireland the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. The noble 
Marquis promised to produce papers elucidating this subject, should Lord Roden 
move for them. 
After a few observations from Lord RepEspALE and the Bishop of CH1cHESTER, 
The Earl of Ropen moved for the correspondence, which was agreed to. 

_ On the motion of the Marquis of Lanspowne, the Crime and Outrage Act 

[reland) Continuance Bill was read a second time, and, the standing orders 
having been suspended for the purpose, was committed, read a third time, and 


_ The Friendly Societies Bill was committed, on the motion of Lord BEAUMONT, 
id was then read a third time and passed. : : 
- The Savings-Bank (Ireland) Bill was read a second time and committed. 
‘The Transter of Improvement Loans (Ireland) Bill went through committee. 
Some other unopposed bills on the table having been forwarded without dis- 
cussion, their Lordships adjourned, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Wepnespay. 


Their Lordships met at a quarter past one, when several papers were laid on 
the table by Lord Eppissury. 


$ 


Aveust 17, 1850.] 


ROYAL COMMISSION. 

as afterwards given by commission to several public and 
amongst which were the oe of Semiotige's oe 
; h House, the County Court Extension, the Navy Pay, the 
Lael prety Public Libraries and Museums, the Elections (Ireland), 
Boreparliamentary Voters (Ireland), the Equivalent Company's Annuity Re- 

aeeaption the Canterbury Settlement Lands, &c. 
+43 Commissioners were Lord CAMPBELL, 


The Lords 
having unrobed, Lord CAMPBELL assumed the seat on the 


The Royal assent Ww! 


private bills, 76 in number, 


Lord Eppissury, and Lord 


OQNTEAGLE. 
venait Lordships 


Woolsack ; and, , ; 

ion of Lord Eppissury, the following bills were read a third time 
be the not Spitalfields and Shoreditch New Street Bill, Transfer of Improve- 
and passed =Teiand) Bill, Law Fund Duties (Ireland) Bill, Savings-Banks 
aay Bill, Holyhead Harbour Bill, Lough Corrib Improvement Company 
ee pensation. (ireland) Bill, General Board of Health (No. 3) Bill, and Consoli- 
dated Fund Appropriation Bill. ; ‘ ae ae 

Lord MoNTEAGE presented two petitions, one from Van Diemen’s Land, ani 
the other from New South Wales, praying the amendment of the law which 
regulates the sale and tenure of land in those colonies. 


SUNDAY POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 


Lord CAMPBELL said that, understanding the commissioners appointed to coz - 
sider the Post-office regulations had presented their report, he begged to express 
cation at the recommendations contained in that report. He believed 
that they would go @ considerable way towards the removal of the evils which 
had been so sensibly felt for some weeks and months past. He would say nothing 
of the social evils which had been experiened ; but, as one of the judges of the 
land, he might state that the late regulations had had a tendency, with regard to 
the administration of criminal justice, to obstruct works of necessity and mercy. 
Whilst the assizes were going forward it was often of the greatest importance 
that communications should be made to the judges respecting cases that were 
coming on for trial, and with respect to cases thathad been tried ; but, by the late 
regulations, all communication of that sort were entirely cut off for four-and- 
twenty hours. He himself, with his brother judge, Mr. Justice Williams, 
thinking that communications of this nature might be made to them 
by authority, and that a dispensation with regard to such communi- 
Pyions might possibly be granted, had sent to a post-office for letters 
on the Sunday; but the postmaster, highly to his credit, refused to allow 
them to have any letter whatever, at the same time stating that he had 
positive orders that none should be delivered. He (Lord Campbell) honoured 
the man for thus strictly obeying the commands he had received; but by that 
refusal the danger arose that persons whose trials were coming on might be de- 
prived of evidence that would be material for showing their innocence, and that 
prisoners who had been convicted might be cut off from receiving the mercy to 
which they were entitled He did rejoice to see that the late regulations, which 
he was sure, if persisted in, would have the most direct tendency to lead to a 
desecration of the Sunday, were now given up. Nobody felt more sincerely than 
he did the high importance of an observance of the Sunday, but he thought 
that that would be more effectually promoted by the new regulations which the 
Government had determined to enforce than by the old. He trusted that he 
should be excused for saying these few words, which he felt did but imperfectly 
express the sentiments he entertained. ; : 

Lord MoNTEAGLE observed that he quite concurred in the opinion which had 
peen expressed by his noble and learned friend.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—WEDpNESDAY. 

The SpEAKER took the chair at one o’clock. 

METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. Wytp asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department if it was the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government to take any steps during the recess for 
the better supply of water to the metropolis ? 3 

Sir G. Grey said the report of the Board of Health should receive the serious 
attention of the Government during the recess, and also the evidence on which 
it was founded. He could not say what were the intentions of the Government, 
but parties promoting private bills on the subject would do so with their eyes 


n. 
7 SUNDAY POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 

In reply to Mr. Thornely, Mr. LABoucuERe said the report on the subject of 
postal communication on Sundays had been made, and was on the table of the 
House. It was not for him to say what course the Government meant to pursue 


in the matter. 
NEW METHOD OF REFINING SUGAR. 

Further, in reply to the same hon. member, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHE- 
quer said the attention of the Government had been called to the subject of 
refining sugar by acetate of lead; and having directed an analysis by three ex- 
perienced chemists, a report was made and submitted to several medical officers. 
By that report it did not appear that any lead remained in the sugar; but that 
a sufficient amount continued to exist in combination with the treacle to render 
that substance deleterious. The inventor, however, had denied this in the most 
strenuous manner, and had offered to eat any quantity the House chose to 
direct. (Laughter.) The best course, however, was to place the report on the 
table. 

Mr. THorneELY moved that the report be printed. 

Agreed to. . 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEquer laid on the table the report of the ex- 
pense of building the New Houses of Parliament. 

THE CHARTIST LAND SCHEME.—A SCENE PREVENTED. 

Mr. F. O'Connor, referring to the evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee on the subject of the National Land Company and Snig’s-End, and the 
payment by Mr. Hayter, the chairmen of the committee, of Alexander Somer- 
ville for collecting testimony on the subject, asked the Speaker whether, when a 
Minister of the Crown was appointed chairman of a committee, it was any part 


his gratifi 


of his duty to pay for certain private evidence not produced before that com- 


mittee out of his own pocket ? 

The SPEAKER said, if any member of a committee thought it useful to obtain 
certain evidence, there could be no objection to his paying for it out of his own 
pocket. : 

Mr. Hayrer rose to explain He got so far as to say, “‘ The so-called honour- 
able gentleman,” when he was called to order by the Speaker, and stopped 
short. * 
"Mr. F. O'Connor then started to his legs, amidst cries of ‘ Order,” and 
shouted out, “I can prove him to be a juggler and a swindler.” Who the 
“him” was, we cannot pretend to determine. 

‘The SpeaKeR again interfered. 

Mr. Hayrer apologised for having used an unparliamentary expression, and 
this little fracas ended. 

Several returns were ordered. 

Mr, NewpecaTe called attention to a report entitled Foreign Tariffs, being a 
return, No. 570, of the present season ; and having pointed out some discrepan- 
cies in it, asked the President of the Board of Trade whether he could explain 
these errors, and whether he would agree to a motion for the production of the 
foreign teriffs. 

Mr. LanoucHERE was not able to explain the discrepancies pointed out, but 
assured the hon. member that the Government would not lose sight of the sub- 


ject. He did not think it would be desirable to lay the foreign tariffs on the | 


table. Some of them, the French and Spanish especially, were very bulky and 
were frequently altered, and he did not think it would be worth while to put 
the country to the expense of printing them. 


THE ROYAL ASSENT. 
After a pause of more than half-an-hour, there being no other business before 
the House, 
The Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod appeared at the bar, and having ad- 
vanced to the table, summoned the House to attend the House of Peers to 


teristic. 
entirely unconnected with the League, except in so far as they may be supposed 


| utmost desire on the part of the Council of the League to avoid everything in 


hear the Royal Assent given by commission to several bills which had passed | 


both Houses. 

The Speaker then left the House, followed by the whole of the members who 
were present, 

On his return, he read the titles of the bills to which the Royal assent had 
been given (for which see Lords’ report). 

A message was brought up from the Lords, stating that their Lordships had 
agreed to the Security for Advances (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill and several 
other bills, without any amendment. 

Colonel SrprHorp gave notice that early next session he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the indefinite periods at which the House had commenced 
its sittings during the present session,—Adjourned 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tnuurspay. 


The SPEAKER, who was dressed in his state robes, entered the New House at 
half-past one o'clock, at which time there were about fifty or sixty members 


present. 
SECURITIES (IRELAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Mr. F. Frencu moved that this bill be allowed to pass through all its stages 
aod and observed that it had received the approbation of the Lord Chan- 
Sir W. SoMERVILLE objected to passing a bill on so important ith- 
out further ee i . ‘ co ace” 
After a few observations the bill was negatived without a division. 


REVERSAL OF THE LATE POSTAL REGULATIONS ON SUNDAY. 

In reply to Mr. Pinney, 

Mr. Lanoucuene said all that had taken place with regard to the recent postal 
regulations was this—the report of the Committee appointed, in conformity 
with the address of the House, to consider how far Sunday labour might be 
Erercponie in the Post-office without absolutely putting a stop to the transmis- 

ion Be delivery of letters, had made their report, which was now lying 
on a e table of the House. He could not at present enter into any details 
his @ subject, further than to say that the general character of the: report 
bir Po wea a recommendation that the suspension of the transmission 
ie livery of letters on Sunday, which had lately been established, should 
peep ca — (Hear) —and that we should return to the transmission 
ao elivery of letters on Sunday, accompanied by such alterations and regula- 
bres - would ensure to persons employed in the Post-office as much time to 
st - on Sunday as was consistent with a due regard to the paramount in- 

of society at large. That was the general purport of the report which 


‘> The proceedings were opened at three o’clock by 


.and.the shipping in the harbour. 


_ Dublin Corporation, held on Tuesday, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Reynolds, M.P., read 
| the following letter :— 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


had been presented to the Treasury; but the Treasury had not yet had time to | 
determine on the course to be adopted. He had no doubt, however, that the 
Treasury would be satisfied with the recommendations contained in that report, 
and that those recommendations would be carried into effect. (Hear, hear.) 

In reply to Mr. Spooner, whose question was not heard in the gallery, Mr. 
LABOUCHERE said, the report had been printed, and, no doubt, it would be imme- 
diately placed in the hands of hon. members. It was not for him to say what 
the Treasury would do, but he had no doubt the recommendations of the com- 
mittee would be considered by the Treasury, and, if approved of, would be acted 
upon without any unnecessary delay. (Hear.) 

Mr. Locke expressed his gratitude to the Government for the prompt steps 
which they had taken with the view of meeting the wishes of the great body of 
the public on this important subject. 


THE PROROGATION. 

At twenty minutes past two o’clock, Mr. Pulman, the Deputy Usher of 
the Black Rod, entered the House, and on arriving at the table said:— 
“Mr. Speaker, the Queen commands this Honourable House to attend her Majesty 
immediately in the House of Lords.” The Speaker then left the chair, and, fol- 
lowed by the whole of the members, proceeded through the new lobby and corridor 
to the House of Lords. Onhis return, he stated that, in obedience to the Queen’s 
command, he had attended her Majesty in the House of Lords, where her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to give her Royal assent to several bills, and had 
also delivered to her Parliament a most gracious Speech, which the right hon. 
ee read, and which our readers will find in another part of our im- 

ression, 

The Speaker having shaken hands with Lord John Russell, and the greater 
portion of the members present, the House broke up, and thus ended the labo- 
rious, if not important, session of 1850. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


REPRESENTATION or CAMBRIDGE Untversiry.—The death of the 
Hon. Mr. Law will occasion a severe contest in the University of Cambridge, 
both political parties being determined to assert their opinions, not only upon 
matters which have been brought or are expected to come before the Legisla- 
ture, but also upon the great Church questions which have of late been so 
warmly agitated. The High Chnrch party and the Protectionists intend in- 
viting Viscount Fielding to offer himself as a candidate, whilst their opponents 
have decided on tendering their support to Mr. J. S. Lefevre, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of London. Both gentlemen took honours at the close 
of their academical career. 

Savines in County Expenpiture.—A long-called-for reform has 
been effected by Mr. Justice Wightman at the present assizes for Lancashire, 
holding in Liverpool, having for its object the reduction of expenditure in cri- 
minal prosecutions by a saving of the time and expenses of witnesses. 

Escare AND RECAPTURE or Conyicrs.—Iwo convicts, one named 
John Purvis and the other James Blamir, between three and four o’clock on 
Monday afternoon, succeeded in climbing over the wall of the yard and the 
wooden fence of Commodore Henry Eden’s garden into George-street, Wool- 
wich. Two police constables from the dockyard gate immediately gave chase, 
and they were both captured near the Marine Barracks, and within 20 minutes 
were returned on board the Warrior convict hulk. 

Tue Tweirru or Aveusr—The accounts which have reached us 
as to the state of the moors are not so uniformly good as we could wish to give 
to sportsmen so near the 12th of August. Throughout Aberdeenshire, we 
believe, the prospect is excellent. On Deeside, the birds are more plentiful and 
stronger than they have been for four years. Such is the report of experienced 
keepers. In some districts of the Highlands, however, the case is very different. 
In Inverness-shire and Perthshire, the tape-worm is very destructive among the 
young grouse; and the same disease made serious havoc on the moors in the 
early part of the spring. We hear that this year a number of favourite shoot- 
ing quarters have not been taken, owing to the high rents asked. 3 

The mills of Messrs. Fielding, of Todmorden, Lancashire, which 
have for a lengthened period been running short time (about forty hours per 
week), either have or are immediately about to.go on full time again. 

“Take ure THE Bep AND Waxxk.”—On Thursday last, a man 
dressed as a mechanic went to a house in Brighton, walked up-stairs, took a 
bed from the bedstead, made it up into a bundle, and brought it down into the 
passage. At that instant he heard somebody coming. Thereupon, with ad- 
mirable coolness, he gave two or three loud taps on the wainscoating, and when, 
in due time, one of the inmates made her appearance, he said, “I've brought 
this bed.” ‘ Bed,” replied the woman ; “ there’s no bed to come here: you 
must have made a mistake.” ‘I think not,” said the man; “this is No. 15, 
isn’t it?” ‘Yes, this is 15.” Then that is the number master told me to bring 
itto.” “ Well,” said the woman, ‘it’s wrong, at any rate ; so you'd better take 
it away.” “If you say I’m to take it,” responded the thief, ‘I had better do 
so,” and with that he tock up the bed and walked off. Some time elapsed 
before it was discovered how completely the bed-owners had been done.— 
Brighton Guardian. 


IRELAND. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND, AT BELFAST. 

Her Majesty’s reception at Belfast last year was fully described in our Journal ; 
and we have now to-record a commemoration féte given by the inhabitants on the 
10th instant. The place chosen was the large island formed during the execu- 
tion of the harbour works, which has been tastefully laid out by the Ilarbour 
Commissioners, and forms a promenade of considerable extent. Here were 
assembled, in honour of the occasion, upwards of 7000 of the most influential 
inhabitants; while on the opposite side of the river more than 4000 of the 
working classes were equally well accommodated. Advantage was taken of the 
occasion to raise a sum of money towards the support of the General Hospital of 
the town ; and every spectator felt that, in the midst of his enjoyment, the sacred 
cause of charity was aided by his contribution. The sum thus collected is stated 


at £650. 
a Royal salute from the 


whieh was repeated by her Majesty’s cutter Welling- 
the band of the 39th Regiment afterwards playing the 
National Anthem. Boat-races, rope-dancing, necromantic feats, races, climbing 
poles, and\ feats of strength, varied the scene. The Commemoration termi- 
nated at dark in a display of fireworks. Flags waved upon the public buildings 


battery on Queen’s Island, 
ton. lying-to in the river; 


In addition to the parties admitted by tickets, at least ten thousand others 
were stationed on ships. ralong the docks and quays : 
Prizes were awarded for poems in commemoration of her Majesty’s Visit. 


Tenant Ricur—In Dublin, the council of the Tenant League have 
commenced daily meetings in committee, and the provincial members have for the 
most part taken their departure for the purpose of working the movement 
throughout the country. Quarterly general meetings of the League are to be 
held; but these are not to take place in Dublin, it being the intention to select 
the principal provincial towns for the purpose ; and the first of the meetings will, 
most probably, be held at Belfast. In this respect, as well asin many others, 
the present agitation differs very materially from any preceding one, as cen- 
tralisation of such popular movements in Dublin has been hitherto their charac- 
Local associations will be established; but these will, of course, be 


to work upon the same principles and with the same objects. There is the 


their constitution and in their operations which could be construed into ille- 
gality, nor is it likely that they will take any important step without having 
previously sounded the way before them by good legal advice. The organization 
thus set on foot is, however, a very formidable one. : 

Barus AND WASH-HOUSES For DuBiiy.—At a meeting of the 


Treasury Chambers, Aug. 10, 1850. 

My Lord.—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury to ac- 
quaint you, with reference to the memorial of the Town Council of Dublin, that they are 
pleased to approve of the Council borrowing a sum of PEAY not exceeding £13,050 on mort- 
gage of the oroaet fund, for the purpose of being applied to the erection of baths and 
wash-houses in that city. i 

Tam, my Lord, your Lordship's obedient servant, 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin, &c, G. CORNEWELL L. LEWIS. 


The Lord Mayor said, he believed there was no difficulty in the way of the pro- 
posed baths and wash-houses. The Lords of the Treasury’ had'most liberally and 
kindly, and with the least possible delay, responded to theifmemorial, and had 
permitted them to borrow a sufficient sum to erect those baths and wash-houses. 
He believed that they could scarcely perform any act more beneficial to the city 
and to all parties than the one proposed ; and he hoped that the com- 
mittee would sit from day to day until they carried it out. i ; 
Tourists.—The number of English tourists now in this country 


is far than in any previous season. English pleasure-hunters are to be 
seen in all directions, ly to the benefit of railway companies, hotel-keepers, 
&e. larney has seldom had so full and profitable a season ; Glengariffe has 


its fair share; the romantic scenery of Wicklow is attracting considerable num- 
bers; and many are proceeding to Connemara and other western wilds. Kings- 
town, near Dublin, which has become a fashionable watering-place, is now quite 
crowded, and most of the sojourners at the hotels are English. i 

Poor REviEF IN IrnELAND.—The total number of inmates in the 
Trish Union houses in the week ended the 27th of July last, was 235,793, as 
compared with 205,104 in the corresponding week of 1849. The average cost of 
maintenance Der head in July, 1850, was 11$d.; and in July, 1849, 1s. 24d. 
The number of persons on out-coor relief on the 27th of July, 1850, was 101,486, 
as compared with 723,530 on the 28th of July, 1849. The cost of out-door re- 
lief for the week ended the 27th of July, 1850, was £2184; and in the week 
ended the 28th of July, 1849, £19,810. 


Brrkpeck Femate Scuoors.—The success which has attended 
the formation of boys’ schools, on Doctor Birkbeck’s plan, at the Mechanics’ 


Institution, has induced the committee to extend the benefits by forming a 
girls’ school in Southampton-buildings, in connexion with the boys’ schools. 
‘This system is considered to be well adapted to instill a sound education atamo- 
derate expense. 
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THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


PARITAMENT was opened this year by commission on January 31st, and was 
closed on Thursday, August 15, by Her Majesty in person. Though the Session 
has disappointed the hopes of the public, they may have been as much too large 
as its deeds have fallen short of its duties. Our brief notice of proceedings which 
have spread, including the holidays, over six months and a half, can scarcely 
suffice to enable the reader to strike a correct balance between the just ex- 
pectations of the people and the performances of Parliament. We can only place 
before him a few of the materials on which his judgment must be formed. 

The Royal Commissioners promised, in her Majesty’s name, measures for the 
better government of the Australian Colonies, and for improving Ireland, by 
checking the mischief of party processions, extending the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, altering the Grand Jury laws, and regulating the relations of Landlord 
and Tenant. With the exception of the last, concerning which Ministers have 
done nothing, all the others have been carried. Opinions differ as to the precise 
merits of the Australian Bill, but they all agree that it is a great improvement 
on the old system, and on the measures before submitted to Parliament on the 
subject. The chief measure for Ireland—that extending the franchise—was muti- 
lated in the House of Lords, and a compromise accepted by the Commons. 
Neither in its original nor in its mutilated form did it equal the just claims of 
the Irish ; but it will much enlarge the constituency, and protect the electors 
from being annually worried by the antagonistic exertions to place them on the 
register of the Roman Catholic priesthood and the Protestant landlords. The 
other measures for Ireland are too trifling to deserve notice, and as far as they 
go are as likely to be productive of evil as good. 

But, | besides Ireland and the Australian Colonies, the two chief subjects 
on which legislative action was demanded by the Crown, a hope was ex- 
pressed in the Royal speech that Parliament would be ‘“ enabled to make 
further progress in the removal of evils which affect the health and 
well-being of the people.” In compliance with this large and vague intimation, 
which might suggest the most extravagant hopes, Ministers gave notice, at the 
beginning of the session, of bills to improve the management of the Woods and 
Forests, and to improve the Mercantile Marine. Before its close, the former was 
given up, much to the injury of the reputation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and the latter was only partially carried out, after many changes, 
equally to the injury of the reputation of the President of the Board 
of Trade, and of the whole Ministry which had placed these mea- 
sures in the front of the battle. In the course of the Session Minis- 
ters introduced and passed a measure to prevent intramural inter- 
ments in the metropolis. Nothing more was done concerning the health of the 
people, of which so much had been said and written. They introduced 
also, but did not carry through, a bill to admit the Jews to sit in Par- 
liament, by altering the oath of abjuration. Measures particularly bearing 
on the well-being of the people, such as those regulating loan societies and re- 
forming savings-banks, giving the depositors greater security than they now 
enjoy, were brought in, but were withdrawn or indefinitely put off. A political 
measure for abolishing the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, which obtained the re- 
luctant acquiescence of the late Sir Robert Peel, was given up, though generally 
approved of by the public, in deference to the Duke of Wellington. The 
Government brought in no less than ninety-five bills for “the remoyal of evils 
which affect the well-being of the people,” and carried the greater part of them. 
Seventeen, at least, were given up or defeated; but, by their instrumentality, 
upwards of seventy new laws were enacted. Amongst them are many unim- 
portant acts, mere renewals of expiring laws or mere technical changes ; but, 
amongst them, too, is included the Act for Abolishing the Duty on Bricks—the 
only substantial benefit conferred on the people by the removal of a tax. 

Beyond what the Royal Speech referred to and the Ministers proposed, the 
people had, as usual on the meeting of Parliament, great expectations. The 
revenue was prosperons, the country was at peace ; the agriculturists were suffer- 
ing and complaining, and further reductions of expenditure and taxation, to 
relieve them and the public, were anticipated. In the course of the Session nu- 
merons attempts—such as Mr. Cobden’s motion to return to the estimates of 
1835, and Mr. Henley’s motion to reduce all salaries, and several motions by 
Mr. Hume and others to reduce particular estimates—were made to curtail the 
public expenditure ; but they were all unsuccessful. A committee, indeed, was 
appointed to inquire into the salaries of public officers, which has recommended 
reductions. 

Under the influence of the reiterated demands of the public, Ministers have 
lessened the expenditure. It was, altogether, £2,338,535 less in the year ending 
July 5 than in the previous year; and of this reduction, the Navy alone comes 
in for £1,380,673, an abatement in the miscellaneous expenses and the expenses 
under varions acts of Parliament making up the remainder. But every attempt 
at a sweeping reduction was resisted by Ministers, who, at the very close of the 
session, in spite of much proper opposition, gave £12,000 to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and expended about £6000 for stables for the Prince of Wales. ‘Their 
reductions have not satisfied the public, while these additions to the expenditure 
are painful proofs that they are not duly impressed with the idea that the pro 
perty of the people ought, above all things, to be respected. 

The only attempt made to give relief to the complaining agriculturists was 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion for a committee to consider a revision of the Poor-laws 
with a view to throw the “ establishment” charges and some others on the gene- 
ral taxation of the country. That such a measure could give them relief is 
doubtful; but so strong was the disposition {to try it, that in a House of 525 
members, Ministers had only the small majority of 21. The Royal Speech ex~ 
pressed regret at the complaints made by the owners and occupiers of land; but, 
with the exception of abolishing the duty on bricks, and the general reduction 
of expenditure reducing taxation hereafter, no effort was made to lessen the dis- 
tress of the farmers, no inquiry even was instituted, whether it was the result 
of legislation, or fell on them in the course of nature. 

Motions to enlarge the franchise and reform the electoral system met with the 
same fate as motions to abate the expenditure, and the Session closed without the 
gratification of any popular wish, or the enactment of any large and beneficial 
measure to bestow a name and honour on the Parliament of 1850. 

It will be more notorious for the injury it has inflicted on social and trading 
communication, helping to blight affection and to check prosperity, by its ad- 
dress concerning the Post-Office, than memorable for allits other labours. Under 
the baneful influence of a zeal that will listen to no reason, the House of Com- 
mons earried an address to the Crown to suspend on Sunday the collection and 
delivery of letters. Without asking the concurrence of the Lords in that address, 
which was the duty of the mover, the Ministers gave effect to it. By the authority of 
a small majority of one House of Parliament, amounting to no more than 25 in 
a small House of only 161 members, a large trespass was made on the religious 
feelings of one portion of the people, and the trade and communication of all 
were interfered with. Itis the more remarkable, because our ancestors, jealously 
to guard against any innovations on these particular subjects, passed standing 
orders in the House of Commons, which remain on its books to this day, and are 
continually acted on, that no motion affecting trade or religion shall be enter- 
tained unless first submitted to a committee of the whole House. In total vio- 
lation of the spirit of these standing orders—in total forgetfulness of the usual 
observances towards the House of Lords—and in complete opposition to one part 
of the constitution, the Ministers, in compliance with the vote of a small majority 
ofthe House of Commons, made a great change in the Post-Office, which atfected 
both the religion and the trade of the people. It has, as might have been expected, 
caused far more commotion than any other measure of the Session, and would 
have caused great disturbance were the public not thoroughly convinced that a mea- 
sure so faulty in its origin, and socruelly mischievous in its effects, was thoroughly 
impracticable, and could not be continued. The very last day before the Par- 
liament closed, it was accordingly settled, by areport made to both Houses, that it 
should be rescinded, by the same imperfect authority which gave it effect; 
but it has been long enough in existence, and has been too injurious not to 
giveits own name to the Session—conspicuous for nothing good—which attempted 
to stop all postal communication on Sunday. 

With the hopes of the people disappointed—with little good done, and that 
little much overbalanced by a great evil—the reputation of our statesmen this 
Session has much declined. Ministers have been unable to carry out their pro- 
jects, and stand convicted of weakness and vyacillation approaching to imbecility. 
The projects of the Reformers have all come to nothing, and they have added 
neither to their power nor to their reputation. The Tories, or Protectionists, 
have had no projects—have done nothing, have proposed nothing of the least 
importance ; and, from a great and infinential party at the beginning of the 
Session, have crumbled into powerless fragments at its close without a leader 
and without a principle. They have neither a man of reputation to guide 
them nor an object to aim at, except the mere possession of office, which they 
could not possibly hold. Happily the people are prosperous and tranquil, and 
they may hope everything from their own exertions; but otherwise the Session has 
closed so darkly on the character of statesmen of all parties, that the pro- 
spects of the nation from their exertions are more dreary than we ever recol- 
lect. 

Her Majesty, in closing the Session, by a Speech which we publish in another 
place, refers to the measures for the better government of the Australian colo- 
nies, for the improvement of the mercantile marine, for preventing intramural 
interment, for the extension of the franchise in Treland, and to the several 
small measures for improving the administration of justice, as the sum of the 
labours of the Session. The Speech also refers to the improvement in the reve- 
nue and the reduction in the expenditure, which we have noticed. It assures 
us that foreign powers are friendly, and expresses & hope that the war which has 
desolated the north of Europe, may, under her Majesty's mediation, soon come 
toanend. The prosperity of the people enables her Majesty to say that she 
has every reason to be thankful for their loyalty and attachment. On the whole, 
the Speech is remarkably brief ; and, besides the topics we have mentioned, 
Ministers have nothing to boast of. 5 

If the public have expected, and probably at all times expect, too much 
from Parliament, it is quite certain that the performances of the Parliament 
have fallen far below its own promises. But while the public are dissatisfied, the 
members complain of excessive labour. Last year, according to Sir Benjamin 
Hall, the House of Commons sat 932 hours, and the Government passed 89 bills; 
while this year, up to the Ist of August, it had sat 1041 hours, and the sittings 
averaged 10} hours each, but it had only passed 58 bills, being 31 less than 
were passed last Session. The results of the labour which wears out the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are sneered at by the public. Such ingratitude 
for well-meant, if ill-executed labour, must diminish the zeal of future patriots, 
in perilling life and health to serve the public in the House of Commons. 


Jenny Lind arrived on Sunday evening at Margate, from Ostend, by 


| the Princess Mary, Capt. Jenkins, one of the South-Eastern boats. 
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TIGRE ISLAND. 
We have been favoured by ‘“‘a Traveller in Central America” with the accom- 
panying Sketches of the Island of Tigré, in the Gulph of Fonseca, lately taken 
possession of by Captain Paynter, of her Majesty’s steam-vessel Gorgon, and 
since ceded to the United States by the Government of Honduras. This was a 
formidable point of the Nicaragua dispute, when the “ Britishers’” promptitude 


TIGRE ISLAND, 


gave considerable annoyance to the United States ; though the matter was after- 
wards amicably adjusted by Sir Henry Bulwer. 

The first of these Sketches shows the interior of the island, with ‘the stockade 
erected by the officers and crew of the Gorgon, and a signal-post, or look-out 
house, upon one of the hills. 

The second Sketch is by no means a caricature picture of the United States 
garrison upon the Island, with the official stripes and stars fluttering in the 
breeze; and the * Britishers ” regarding the force with real delight. 
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TIGRE ISLAND.—THE UNITED STATES GARRISON. 
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THESCHINCHA GUANO ISLANDS. 


Tue Chincha Islands are situated between the 13th and 
14th degrees of south latitude, some 120 miles from Callao, 
the port of Lima, and 12 miles from the port of Pisco, 
whence labourers are procured for the operations of dig- 
ging and shipping the guano with which these islands are 
covered. Guano has been taken from the northernmost 
island by the native Peruvians, from time immemorial; 
or, at any rate, it had been taken by them for an in- 
definite period previous to the discovery of the country by 
the Spaniards, now more than three centuries ago, and it 
has continued to be taken by them ever since. Indeed, 
without guano, the valleys on the coast of Peru could ever 

have arrived at the highly productive state in wiich they 
now are. The quantity, however, required for that strip ot 
coast is a mere bagatelle, which is shown by the slight im- 
pression made on the deposit by an abstraction of the article 
during, perhaps, a period of half a century. Matters on 
the islands of Chincha now present an altered appearance. 
In 1840 attention was first drawn to guano for the purposes 
of agriculture in Europe, and every year since shipments 
have increased. For the consumption of England, during 
the present season, 100,000 tons of guano will be taken 
from the island, and sold at prices varying from £9 5s. to 
£11 per ton, leaving, we believe, a net product in favour 
of the Government of Peru of about half a million sterling. 
The Government, however, do not receive the whole of this 
amount, one-half of it being mortgaged for the payment of 
the dividends on the debt owing to this country, and for the 
gradual redemption of the debt itself. Until last year, the 
northernmost island only had been touched. For the fa- 
cility, however, of more rapid shipment, to meet the in- 
creasing demand for the article, shoots were arranged on 
the Middle Island, where vessels are now also loaded. The 
waters are so quiet around these islands, that vessels are 
enabled, without danger, to haul close to the cliff, and 
receive their cargoes through wooden or canvas shoots. In 
this way, a vessel of 500 tons may be loaded in a couple of 
days. ; 

As to the quantity of guano existing on these islands, it would seem that it 
will not be easily exhausted ; notwithstanding the increased demand in Europe, 
and notwithstanding the fact that no addition is now being made to it, or has 
been made to it, since the Spaniards first entered the Valley of the Rimac. ‘The 
exposure of a perpendicular surface from the top to the bottom of the deposit, 
which in some places reaches a depth of 150 feet, shows a uniform appearance of 
such a character as proves beyond a doubt the antiquity of the deposit. It must 
have been the work of many thousands of years. It is rather a curious fact, 
that although there are many islets in the neighbourhood, 
not one of them have any deposit of guano. _ 

When application was first made to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, for permission to ship guano to Europe, Captain Pea- 
cock, a highly intelligent person, at that time Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company on the 
coast, was requested to state what quantity of guano he 
thought existed on the three islands; and, after a cursory 
examination (his other duties not allowing time for any- 
thing more), the Captain stated that the quantity might 
possibly not be far short of 100,000,000 tons. A subse- 
quent minute examination, however, practised by Don 
Francesco de Rivero (we believe, at present, Peruvian Con- 
snl-General in this city), has proved that the quantity 
nay not reach very much over 25,000,000 tons; so that if 
this country should continue to take 100,000 tons an- 
nually, and all other countries, including the coast of Pert, 
20,000 tons more—together 120,000 tons—the Chincha 
Islands will probably be cleared of guano by the year 
2058. The middle island, we believe, is the largest, though 
there is not much difference in the size—varying from four 
to eight miles in circumference. , 

These islands partake of the advantage (if it be an ad- 
vantage) enjoyed only on the coast of Peru and Bolivia, 
viz. that they are free from rain. Hence this enormous 
deposit of guano, and hence the superiority in quality 
which it possesses, as a dressing for the land, over the 
guano brought from the coast of Africa and Patagonia. 

Another enormous deposit of guano has within the last 
two years been discovered on the coast of Peru, near Casma, 
which may serve for future ages. 


A fire, very destructive in its consequences, broke 
out in Dublin on Monday morning. It was first discovered 
in the shop of Mr. Donnelly, the extensive hosier, | 
Westmoreland-strevt ; and, as it burned with great pam 
lence, the inmates were rescued with great difficulty, an 
the flames having extended to the adjoining premises 0 
the Royal Exchange Insurance Company of London, they 
were not effectually subdued until the two large ee 
were. completely consumed, and some of the adjoin 6 
ones slightly injured. The papers of the Insurance _ 
pany were saved, and Mr. Donnelly’s concerns were, it 
said, amply insured. 
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TIE VILLAGE OF SCHESTEDT, ON THE ROAD FROM SCHLESWIG TO OSTERADE 


GENERAL SCHLEPPEGRELL. 


Tuts gallant soldier, who fell in the late battle of Idstadt, on the 25th ult., was 
the favourite of the Danish army, and contributed chiefly to the total defeat 
of the Schleswig-Holsteiners in the storming their entrenchments at Fredericia. 
He was a truly brave man, and met with the death of a hero whilst leading on his 
gallant soldiers to victory. 


GENERAL SCHLEPPEGRELIL, KILLED IN THE BATTLE OF IbDsTADT, 


The accompanying Portrait is from a drawing by M. Baugniet. 


EXPLOSION OF THE AMMUNITION MANUFACTORY, 
AT RENDSBURG, 

Tue fate that turned the battle of Idstedt against the Holsteiners seems to have 
pursued them with other and minor calamities. On the morning of the 7th 
inst., at Rendsburg in the laboratory, in which the ammunition, shells, shrap- 
nels, &c. are prepared, an explosion took place, which destroyed the whole 
building, shattered the surrounding houses, and caused the loss of several lives. 

The Laboratory is situate on the island, in the centre of the town, formed 
by the two branches of the Eyder, the island itself being a kind of fortress 
within the main fortifications. The ammunition is always removed, asit is pre- 
pared, to the more distant magazines, which are of course fire and shell-proof ; 
and, at the time of the accident, there was no greater quantity of explosive mat- 
ter in the building than the men were engaged on for the day, otherwise the 
catastrophe would have been frightful. It is singular that the workmen in the 
Laboratory itself have escaped uninjured, and the persons killed and wounded 


Wie all on the outside. The following details are taken from an official 
uwree :— ; 


About noon yesterday a terrific re c 
: 4 port was heard, that shook the walls of the 
prose broke all the glass in the windows throughout the part of the town in 
wah icinity of the building, and shattered the tiling and slates of the roofs. For 
© minutes all was consternation, and many imagined that a bombardment 


cman had begun, and that a Danish shell must have fallen into their 


Every one rushed from the upper rooms to the ground-floor or into 
be et eri It was soon ascertained, however, that the Peer tae on the Eyder 
rpc nae exploded, and that some of the houses nearest to it had been partially 
en A ene e . fire. The building in which the Danish prisoners are quar- 
prise ee the Laboratory, and the inmates and their guard rushed into the 
Petey ds he first alarm ; some of them were wounded by falling splinters. Two 
violentl A meeeon standing on the Parade fell to the ground, after plunging 
linen pad ema the explosion took place, and were found dead. General Wil- 
The whole ly took every measure to remove the alarm of the inhabitants. 

garrison was under arms in fiye minutes after the accident, and the 


fire-engines, which have recently been put in good order and exercised, were 
in readiness. 

The above account of the catastrophe is by the Zimes Correspondent, who has 
examined the ruins, and in a subsequent letter states :—‘ A small bridge con 
nected the buildings of the Laboratory with the offices of the artillery establish- 
ment, or what may be called the Ordnance-office. The one unfortunately used 
as the school for the cadets was in the island and immediately joining the Labo- 
ratory, an arrangement rather convenient than safe, and to it the killing and 
maiming 30 of the cadets is to be attributed. The side-walk of the causeway is 
a large avenue of trees, and they sheltered the houses on the parade considerably, 
though even there the balls and shots fell from the air in showers, while fragments, 
of shells were driven laterally through the windows, On theisland not one stone 
of any of the buildings is left on another—whole blocks of masonry have 
been wrenched from the foundations and blown in all directions. The trees of 
the south embankment, towards the parade, are levelled as by a great hurri- 
cane, and lie all one way over the river, the trunks split in pieces and the leaves 
seared by flame. The whole of the ground within the enclosure is a scene of 
destruction ; brick-work, beams, heaps of cannon-balls, shells, and grenades— 
all the solid parts of every variety of ammunition are mixed up with and buried 
in the fragments of the walls and roofs. It is supposed that more bodies are 
still among the ruins, and some have certainly been blown into the river: 
pieces of clothing, caps, and shoes are turned up frequently, and other shapeless 
fragments that are hurried away and covered over from sight ; nor does the eye 
willingly rest on them, it is but too evident what they are. 

“ Though the roofs of the Artillery offices, the Government House on the 
Parade, and the church have all sustained damage, the houses in the Alt-Stadt 
have suffered the most—far more than the dwellings in Dresden and Prague by 
an artillery fire of some days. There, a few isolated points alone were really 
much injured; here, every house is more or less shattered ; the stoutest, and 
those that stood in a line with the course the shock appears to have taken, show 
the least traces of its violence ; but some of the older and weaker structures are 
literally almost shaken to pieces. Hamburg itself can scarcely supply glass and 
tiles enough for the repairs. Ninety-one bodies had been buried.” 


SCHESTEDT, FROM THE ROAD TO RENDSBURG. 


Tue accompanying Sketch shows German troops on their retreat from the 
battle of Idstadt, entering Schestedt. 


Schestedt is a large village, beautifully situated on the road from Schleswig to 
Osterade, where a bridge and sluice over the Eyder Canal leads into Holstein, 
The country here is hilly, and intercepted with fine beech woods, and well 
adapted for a military stronghold: the Eyder, tothe south; Wittennsee (a large 


lake), to the north; and the fortress of Rendsburg, to the west, allows great 
advantages to a skilful general. 

Schestedt has been from the oldest history a place destined for battles: the 
last was fought on Dec. 10, 1813, when the Danes, driven back from Holstein, 
gave battle to the combined forces of the allies under Generals Wallmoden and 
Tettenborn, with great success; in memory of which the Danes erected a monu- 
ment of granite, surrounded by cannons taken from the enemy at that time, in 
the village of Schestedt. 


SworD FoR THE PRESIDENT oF Hayt1.—Mr. Mole, sword-maker, 
of Broad-street, Birmingham, has just executed a commission for the Grand 
Masonic Order of Hayti. It is a magnificent sword, intended to be presented to 
the President, on his installation to the mysteries of the order of that country. 
The sword is slightly scimitar-shaped, and is thirty-two inches in length. The 
blade, which is of the finest steel, is richly ornamented along its whole length 
with devices in blue and gold, bearing the inscription in French on one side, 
“To the illustrious F. Faustin Soulouque, President of Hayti,” and on the 
other, “‘ Homage of the Grand Order of Hayti.” The hilt is of the most ornate 
and exquisite workmanship, surmounted by an Imperial crown, and adorned 
with various Masonic emblems. On the shield are richly chased the arms of 
Hayti, with the motto, ‘God, my country, and my sword,” “ Liberty and Inde- 
pendence.” The scabbard is of the richest crimson velvet, most elaborately em- 
broidered with gold, in open-work ; and with various devices in most excellent 
taste. The “‘lockets” are beautiful specimens of artistic skill, in design as well 
as execution ; and altogether a finer piece of workmanship in this particular 
branch of Birmingham manufacture has rarely been turned out. The cost of 
the sword is a hundred guineas. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN “FREEDOM.”—A gentleman lately 
from Missouri relates to us the following incident:—A slave-holder in the 
southern part of Missouri started for California, taking with him a slave whom 
he had promised should accompany him to the mines, and then have an oppor- 
tunity of earning enough to purchase his liberty and that of his wife and 
children. The master proceeded as far as St. Louis, and there placed him 
in a slave-pen and sold him for 750 dollars. The agreement between the master 
and slave was, as the latter related to our informant, that he should accompany 
him to the mines and work for him eight hours every day, aud have the remainder 
of his time to dig on his own “ hook.” He was to pay his master 800 dollars for 
his liberty, 600 for his wife’s, and 400 each for his children. ‘* My heart was 
high,” said the negro, as he related his story, “‘as I thought of the prospect of 
becoming free and having my wife and children ; but think how I felt,” and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, “‘ when massa sell me to get money to carry him 
to the gold-mines. Oh! dare ’er no God for my massa; he no go to hebben 
when he die.”—“‘ The story was heartrending,” says our friend; but he adds, 
“It is a scene of everyday life among slave-traders.”—Daily Wisconsin. 


EXPLOSION OF THE LABORATORY, AT RENDSBURG, 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, August 18.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monpay, 19, Royal George sunk, 1782. 

TuEsDAY, 20.—Sun rises 4h. 53m., sets 7h. 11m. 
WEDNESDAY, 21.—Blackcock shooting begins. 
TuurspayY, 22.—Battle of Bosworth Field, 1485. 
Fripay, 23.—Wallace executed, 1305. 

Satrcrpay, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 24, 1850. 


Sunday | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday j Thursday | Friday | Saturday 
M A Mita M A M A M A M A M A 
hm/{h mjh mj Noth mj/h m/h m/h m[hm/h m/h m/h mj/h mm/h m 
1120] 1155] Tide] 0 25 2 30/2 3.5 


10 40 0 SO] 1 15] 1 35] 155) 2 10 45 3 20 


THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME OF 
MNVHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


is NOW READY, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. ; or, 
stitched in an ornamental wrapper, price 13s. 
The whole of the Volumes, from the commencement, may be had, stitched 
in an elegant wrapper, price 13s. each ; except the First Volume, which is 16s. 
A new and beautiful design has been prepared for the Covers for Vol. XVL., 
which may be had, by order, of any Bookseller or News Agent, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Portfolios for keeping the Numbers clean during the six months, price 4s. 


v ° 
STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. W. BATTY —On MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 1850, MAZEPPA and the 
WILD HORSE: produced with all its crizinal and powerful effects. Mazeppa, Mr. N. T. 
Hicks. ‘To be followed by au incomparable routine of Batty’s Peerless Feats of Equitation 
in the SCENES of the ARENA. ‘To conclude with a favourite afterpiece of JACK JUNK. 
Box-oflice open from 11 tili 4. Stege Manager, Mr. W. West. 


FOYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—On 
k MONDAY. AUG. 19th, and Three foliowing Days, Danson’s PANORAMIC VIEW of 
the ALPS.—Superb MENAG* RIE and recent additions: another splendid Klephant.—Pro- 
menade Concert, conducted by Mr. Godfrey. Entirely new selection of music, by the best 
Military Band in the Kingdom.—Brilliant display of Fireworks, by Southby, concluding 
with a colossal Tableau of Napoleon on Horseback, from David's well-known picture.— 
Doors open from 9 A.M.; Feeding the Anim=s at 5; Concert at 6; Passage of the Alps at 8; 
Fireworks at 9. Admission, Is 


N R. JOHN PARRY’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT.— 

LAST NIGHT THIS SEASON,—Mr. JOHN PARRY will havo the honour of 
giving his New Entertainment at the MUSIC HALL, Store-strest, for the Last Time this 
Season, on MONDAY EVENING vext, AUGUST 19, commencing at Half-past Fight. —Tickets 
to be had of the principal Music-sellers. Stalls and Private Boxes to be had only of Messrs. 
OLLIVIER, 41 and 42, New Bond-street, and at the Hall. 


r “ HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy of 

. Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, isexhibited pene from One to Six o’clock, 
at their GARDEN in the REGENT’S PARK. The Band of the Ist Life Guards will perform, by 
Permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at four o'clock. Admission, ONE SHILLING; 
on Mondays, SIXPENCE. 


NDIA OVERLAND 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET.—Additional Picture, MADRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
from outhempton to Madras and Calcutta, is now OPEN DAILY.—Morning, Twelve; 
Afternoon, Three; Evening, Eight.— Admission, 1s; Stalls, 2s 6d; Reserved Seats, 3s, 
Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. 


\HE NILE—IMPORTANT ADDITIONS tothis | 


Panorama.—The Nubian Deseit from the second Cataract to Dongola. War Dance 
by Fire-Light. Mareh of a Caraven by Moonlight. Morning Prayer. The Mummy of a 
High-Priest is adied 10 the Curiosities. 
ing.—EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, Daily, at Three and Eight—Admission, Is; 


Stalls, 3s, Children and Schools, Half-price. 


———$— 
| thins POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—During this 

Week the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria will perform daily at Four, and in the Even- 
inys at Half-past Eight. LECTURE on CHEMISTRY, by J. H. Pepper, Esq. LECTURE by 
Dr _ Bachhoffner on VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS 
daily at Half-past Four, and in the Evenings at a Quarterto Ten. Also a serie*, exhibiting 
SCENE3 in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One o’Clock. DIVER and 
DIVING-BELL, &c.—Admission, 1s; Schools, Half-price. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C, A CONSTANT READER—A would be most correct 

Mixvus—We are not aware that any charitable institution receives children for education upon 

ment for the same 

‘STANT READER, Ramsgate—Messrs. Kilburn and Co., photographers, Regent-street 

MILES, Cardiff, is thanked. A portrait of Millard Filimore, now President of the United 
States, appeared in our Journal for 

IGNORAMUS—The word “‘ platitude "is not in Jolmson’s Dictionary, original edition. 
borrowed from the French, and signifies dulness, flatness, or common-place 

DE BON YOULOIR SERVIER LA REINE—Address, Mr Borrow, care of his publisher, Mr Murray, 
Albemarle-street. See Ford's “* Hand-book of Spain” 

ReCTORY—Hamet is accented upon the first syllable 

A MEDICAL STUDENT, High Holborn, had better procure a ticket for the reading-room of 
the British Museum. (See the ** Synopsis’’) 


It is 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER is mistaken in supposing that we profess to answer all questions 
addressed to this Journal. In our Correspondent's case, would it not be better to apply to 
the work to which admission is sought ? 

A You 

J. 


+ ADVENTURER had better consult the “ Handbook to California " | 


+ 


or, ** Geology for Beginners " 

‘or ““ Cestui que Trust,” see “* Blackstone’s Commentaries,” Book II., ch. 20. 
is no penalty attached by law to the wrongful assumption of a military uniform 

A CORRESPONDENT—There seems to be no surname attached to Prince Albert's family. His 
ancestors were in a Kingly position when names were first adopted 

BETA—See ich’s recently published Militia and Yeomanry List 

AN OLD SUBSCKIBER—We cannot enter into the particulars hinted at by our Correspondent 
touching the noble house to which he refers 

GILNOCKi£—The husband of «a heiress is not entitled to use her family crest 

W W W—the crest of Watson, of Yorkshire, is “* A griffin’s head erased arg., holding in the 
beak a sprig, leaved, vert" 

A B—Arms were granted, 10th Feb., 1664, to a family named London, then settled at Albye, 
county Norfolk 

A CORRESPONDENT from Stow informs us that there are no direct descendants of Warren 
Hastings in existence. Mr. Hastings never had any child, and his estates passed into his 
sister's family, and are now held principally by Sir C. Imhoff, who resides at Daglesford 
House, near Stow-on-the-Wold. That mansion has much of interest attached to it. The 
whole furniture of one room is composed of solid ivory, of the most exquisite workmanship 

A CONSTANT READER—The coat of arms of an eldest son, during the lifetime of his father 
and mother, should be simply his paternal ensigns, differenced by a label. If his mother 
was an heiress or co-heiress, he is entitled to quarter her arms after her decease 

A M C—The pay of an Ensizn in the Line is five shillings and threepence a day—a sum in- 
adequate to support his position. It is no easy matter to obtain a commission in the army, 
An applicant's name must be, almost in all cases, for a year or two on the Commander-in- 
Chief's list. It is necessary, too, for the candidate to be able to pass the necessary examina- 
tion at the Royal Military College. Apply at the Horse Guards, 

CuTHBERT—The arms of the family in question are, “Sa. a cross engr. within a bordure or. 

Crest: A greyhound’s bead erased at the neck, arg., pellettée, collared and ringed or.” 

JUSTICE, Hereford—£750 JW, Whitby—Received 

E RK will require a Plate License H D—We have not room for the lines 

J Rt, Manchester, is liable C T—In the Army List for the present month 

JR S, Birmingham—We cannot inform you 


There | 


BOOKS, ac, RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Songs for Children.——Our Country. 3 vols——The Churchman's Pulpit.——Life of Sir 
Robert Peel. Irving's Astoria. 


Music.—The Lady Alice.~—Etherial Voices Speak to Me. 
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Tue Commission appointed to inquire mto the working of the 
recent Sabbatarian innovation upon the business of the Post-Office 
has presented its report to Parliament. After hearing evidence, 
and going fully into the subject, it has decided in the manner anti- 
cipated, and recommended a return to the system so injudiciously 
interfered with. Whilst rejoicing that common sense, common jus- 
tice, and Christian charity have again been allowed to regulate this 
branch of the public service, we cannot avoid expressing a hope 
that the too easy and nonchalant Ministry has learned a lesson from 
all the cireumstances of the case, and that it will not attempt, jn 
any future difficulty that may arise on a point of public duty, to 
shirk its own responsibility, or play mischievous experiments with 
the public patience. All the animosities and all the bitter warfare on 
points of faith and practice that haye been excited by the Sabba- 
tarian discussions of the last few weeks, as well as all the incon- 
venience, hardship, and loss caused by the stoppage of the post on 
Sundays, have been gratuitously caused by Lord John Russell, in 


MAIL.—DIORAMA GALLERY of | 


Both banks of the River are shown in the Paint- | 
Pit, 28; | 


yielding, against his own convictions, to the clamour of a 
small party. While it is to be hoped that public men of all 
parties will learn a lesson by the progress and result of the changes 
attempted by the Judaical enthusiasts who wish to legislate 
for other people’s consciences, and to coerce all dissentients by the 
strong arm of power, it is also to be hoped that those who enter- 
tain strong opinions on the Sabbath question will, for the future, 
be contented with their own freedom, and not seek to make ag- 
gressions upon the freedom of other people. No one will compel 
them to receive a letter on the Sunday, although the old and con- 
venient arrangement has been restored. Their Sabbath liberty, to 
do exactly as they please, even to the legitimate extent of allowing 
no beds to be made, nor boots to be cleaned, nor food to be pre- 
pared in their houses, remains to them as before; and neither the 
Legislature nor the people seek to interfere with their conscientious 
observance, whatever form it may assume. Let them show towards 
others the same respect and toleration as are shown to them, and 
there will be a great deal more of practical Christianity in the land 
than the recent unhappy discussions would seem to show the exist- 
ence of. It is not wise in them at this period of the world’s his- 
tory to continue their aggressive warfare against the poor, for 
against the poor, and the poor only, their Sabbath legislation inevi- 
tably applies. All their efforts against the rich would fail, though 
backed by a thousand Parliaments; and the rich man’s carriage 
would be run on the Sunday in spite of the Legislature, though 
omnibuses, steam-boats, and railway trains were prohibited, just as 
the rich man would send special messengers with his Sunday let- 
ters, though the poor man were deprived of all chance of receiving 
or sending them, whatever the necessity, and whatever the mercy. 
We trust that there is now an end of the question, and deprecate 
most sincerely any further agitation of it. 
We have elsewhere passed in review the proceedings of the Session 
which was closed on Thursday by her Majesty in person. The 
Speech from the Throne gives, of course, the most favourable 
version of the Ministerial proceedings, and depicts the Session en 
couleur de rose. -When Ministers are their own critics—as in a 
Royal Speech they always are—what has been done is always well 


done ; and what has been left undone is prudently left unmen- 
tioned. No innoyation upon this time-honoured practice need ever 
be expected, and the Royal Speech at the close of the parliamentary 
year of 1850 is as neat and satisfactory as such a document can be. 
In a few days London will be emptied of Royalty, the Ministry, 
and the Legislature. Her Majesty and her Royal Consort will 
repair to the beautiful: seclusion of the Highlands (where may all 
health and happiness attend them !); the Ministry will forget their 
hard work and the annoyances of the Session, and seek the fresh 
air and the rural scenery of the provinces ; and members of Parlia- 
ment will be found in every part of the civilised world but in 


| London and its neighbourhood—on the moors and mountains of 


the Highlands—at their country seats—in Killarney or Glengariff— 
at the salmon-fishings of Norway—in Germany, France, Italy, 


| Egypt, India, the United States—* anywhere, everywhere, out of the 


place” which, for the last few months, has been their sole and narrow 
world of thought and action, Itis comfortable for them, and for 
all the dwellers in these islands, that they can enjoy their freedom 
without fear of being recalled to their posts before the customary 
time, and that, unlike the unhappy legislators of France, they can 
depart in peace, without the fear of a coup d’état or a revolution in 
their absence to 


Tue state of France at the present moment is singular. The last 
vestiges of public freedom have been destroyed, and Frenchmen 
can neither speak nor write nor print their thoughts. The liberty 


_ of the press is at an end ; universal suffrage is a vision of the past ; 


and every public funetionary or mayor of a town, who either en- 
couraged others to sign, or who himself signed, a petition against 
the Electoral Law, has been dismissed from his office. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly has adjourned, leaving a committee of its members 
to watch over the safety of the capital. Another committee of the 
Assembly, backed by the public opinion of the proyinees, recom- 
mends a plan for the transference of the seat of Government from 
Paris, in case of emergency, so that the whole system of the country 
shall not be hereafter at the mercy of any knot.of desperate adven- 
turers, who may carry the Government offices by a coup de main. 
Their report recommends, in case, at any future time, the Executive 
Power should be unable, from the operation of a coercive force of 
revolution in the capital, to exercise its legal action, that the 
Councils General of the departments should immediately assemble, 
and name from their own members two commissions to act for the 


| public safety. The first, a military commission, should, in their 


opinion, meet at the chief town of the military division ; 
and any general of division should have the right to de- 
clare a state of siege in the event of revolutionary disturb- 
ances. The second or civil commission should assist the first- 
named in carrying out measures of public safety, and in 
neutralising the powers usurped by the populace of the capital. 
“The object of the law,” says the report, in conclusion, “is to re- 
move all hope of success from the minds of the agitators. Through- 
out all France the public mind is returning by degrees to the course 
calculated to give assurance to those who wish to see the country 
resume its march towards progress. Those who were at first led 
astray begin to be tired of the high-sounding phrases of those who 
worked on their ignorance. Error will pass away; truth will again 
shine forth; and for nations, as for men, truth is happiness.” 

While these opinions are circulating throughout France, and 
while all the liberties ever acquired by the country through long 
years of toil and struggle have been one- by one removed, two 
manifestations have been got up to influence public opinion in dif- 
ferent ways—the one beyond the limits of France, the other within 
them. The chiefs and leaders of the Legitimists have gone to Wies- 
baden, to pay their court to the Count de Chambord—the hope of 
their party, and the head of the House of Bourbon, and to debate, 
as is not concealed, the policy to be pursued to bring about a resto- 
ration. Louis Napoleon, who plays as great a game, and for as 
high a stake, has gone on a tour through the provinces, to try the 
sentiment of the country, to feel the pulse of the labouring 
classes, and of the voters who returned him to the Presidential 
chair by so significant and decisive a majority. Hitherto, his pro- 
gress has been a triumphant one; and it would seem that the old 
enthusiasm for the name of Bonaparte is not dead, but as living and 
warm as ever. The President has, according to all present ac- 
counts of his progress, revived it where it slept, and increased it 
where it existed. All parties agree in attaching the utmost im- 
portance to the result; and nothing but a coup d’éiat is spoken of. 
{t is evident, from the temper of the public mind, that the time is 
ripe for a change of some kind. Whatever the change may be, it 
does not seem likely that it will be a return to Legitimacy or the 
restoration of the House of Orleans. For awhile the star of the 
House of Bonaparte seems to be in the ascendant; and Europe 
looks forward with intense interest to the culmination which is 
probable;—or to the sudden fall, which seems equally so. 


COURT AND HAUT TON, 


THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Princess Helena, accompanied by 
Count de Mensdorff-Pouilly and Count Alphonse de Mensdorff-Pouilly, ani 
attended by the Viscountess Jocelyn, Hon. llora Macdonald, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel the Hon. C. B. Phipps, Major-General Bowles, General Wemyss, and Colonel 
Bouverie, left Osborne, Isle of Wight, at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, and 
embarked at Cowes in the Fairy Royal yacht, which conveyed the august par 
to Gosport. Her Majesty, the Prince, and suite, travelled by a special train on 
the South-Western Railway to the Nine Elms station, and from thence proceeded 
in three of the Royal carriages, escorted by a party of Light Dragoons, to Buck- 
ingham Palace, where they arrived at twelve minutes before two o'clock, 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at three o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon, at Buckingham Palace. 

The Solicitor-General (Mr. Cockburn) was presented to the Queen, at an 
audience, by Sir G. Grey, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, when her Majesty was graciously pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon him. 

Mr. Robert Stanford (from the Cape) was presented to her Majesty, at an 
audience, by Earl Grey, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and had the honour of receiving knighthood from the Queen, 

At the Privy Council, the Queen was attended by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, the Lord President, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretaries of State for the Home, Foreign’ 
and Colonial Departments, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the President of the 
Board of Control, the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, and the Groom of 
the Stole to the Prince. 

Sir John Jervis, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, was, by 
command of the Queen, sworn of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, and took his seat at the Board. 

The Queen’s Speech, on closing the session of Parliament, this day was 
arranged and agreed upon. 

At the Court, General Jung Bahadoor, on a special mission 
the Rajah of Nepaul, had an audience of the Queen, 
jesty. The Envoy was accompanied by his brothers, 
Jung and Colonel Dhere Shumshere Jung. 

The Earl of Westmorland was presented to the Queen, at an audience, by 
Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Bishop of Montreal was presented to her Majesty, at an audience, by Ear] 
Grey, the Queen’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Duke of Wellington had an audience of the Queen on Thursday. 

Lord John Russell and the Marquis of Lansdowne had also audiences of her 
Majesty on Thursday. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by Count de Mensdorff-Pouilly 
and Count Alphonse de Mensdorff-Pouilly, honoured the Haymarket Theatre 
with their presence on Thursday evening. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by Count Adolphe Mens- 
dorff, honoured the Royal Italian Opera with their presence on Thursday 
evening. 

Yesterday (Friday) morning, the Court left Buckingham Palace for Osborne, 


from his Highness 
to take leave of her Ma- 
Colonel Juggut Shumshere 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The Racing community have plenty of work cut out for them next week, the 
“Calendar” enumerating no less than seven meetings, of various degrees of im- 
portance ; York, with its broad sheet and rich engagements, standing Al. The 
order of running will be as follows:—Tuesday, Great Yarmouth and Isley ; 
Wednesday, York, Plymouth, Barnet, and Tunbridge Wells; and Thursday, 
Stirling. The grand feature of the York Meeting will be the race in which Pits- 
ford is engaged on Friday: the result will materially affect his position in the 
St. Leger betting. 

In the course of the week, the following Cricket matches will be played :— 
Monday: At Brighton, the M. C, C. and Ground against County of Sussex; at 
Leamington, I Zingari and the Gentlemen of Warwickshire; an All England 
match at Bridport ; at the Oval, Surrey Paragon against Clapham ; at Titchburn 
Downs, St. James’s, Westininster, v. North Hants; at Shrewsbury, Liverpool v. 
Salop. Zuesday: At the Oval, the Annual Tradesmen’s Match. Wednesday : 
At the Oval, South London ». Windsor and Eton Home Park ; at Copenhagen 
House, Islington, Albion v. Blackheath Amateur; at Streatham, Clapton ». 
Streatham. Thursday: At Sevenoaks, M. C. C. and Ground against Sevenoaks 
Vine; at Woolston (Southampton), Eleven of England v. 14 of Hampshire. 

The Aquatic engagements are seyen in number; viz. Rotherhithe, Lyme 
Regis, and Norwich Regattas, on Monday ; Teignmouth and Hammersmith and 
Chiswick Amateur, on Tuesday ; Weymouth, on Wednesday; and Torbay, on 


Friday. 
TATTERSALL’S. ; 
THuRsDAY.—A very small amount was laid out at the following prices :— 


EBOR HANDICAP. 
6 to 1 agst Collingwood 


to 2 agst Canezou 
to | —— Cantab (t) 


6 to 5 on Pitsford 
6 to 5 agst Voltigeur 


8 to 1 agst’Mark Tapley 
8 to 1 _— any other 
GREAT YORKSHIRE STAKES, 

3 to 1 agst Captain Grant 


| 10 to 1 agst Clincher 


5 
6 


| ST. LEGER. 
| 6 to 1 agst Windischgratz 


BY. 
8 to 1 agst Grecian (t) 


WOLVERHAMPTON RACES.—Monpay. 

The Propuce Sraxes of 10 sovs each, and 20 added.—Mr. F. Marshall nd 
Alonzo, 1. Mr. Copeland’s Lass of Underley, 2. 

The WoLVERHAMPTON STAkEs of 25 sovs each, with 100 added.—Mr. Meik- 
lam’s Roland, 1. Mr. Nicoll’s John of Berwick, 2. 

TUESDAY. 

The CLEVELAND Cop of 100 sovs, with 50 added.—Mr. Clark’s Madesafe, 1. Mr. 
J. B. Minor’s Modestina, 2. : 

‘The ParsauLi, Hanpicap of 15 sovs each, and 30 added.—Mr. Meiklam’s Inhe- 
ritress, |. Mr. Copeland’s Candlewick, 2. 

The Bitston Puiare of £50, added to a tree handicap of 5 sovs each.—Mr. Her- 
bert’s Spot, 1. Mr. Parr’s Clothworker, 2. ; 

The Borough MemBexs’ PLate of 60 sovs.—Mr. Baylis’s Co locynthis (Ches- 


- was), 1; Mr. Fowler’s Cosachia, 2. 


WEDNESDAY. s 
The WrorresLey STaKes of 10 sovs each, and 30 added.—Captain Liddle’s 
Truth, 1; Mr. Jamieson’s Area, 2. 
The oan Svakes of 10 sovs. each, and 20 added.—Mr. Marshall’s Alonzo 
walked over. if 
The ConsoLaTION STAKES.—Mr. Parr’s Clothworker, 1. Mr. Jones’s Flirt, 2 


EGLINTON PARK RACES—Turspay. 


The Tata Srakes of 10 sovs each.—Lord Eglinton’s Elthiron (Captain Pettat), 
1; Mr. W. 8. Crawford's Iron Rail, 2. ‘ 

The SranD PLatE by subs. of 20 sovs each.—Lord Eglinton’s Elthiron, walked 
over. 

The Hunters’ Stakes of 5 sovs each.—Lord Waterford’s Duc-an-Durras (Co- 
lonel Campbell), 1; Mr. Redfern’s Smuggler Bill, 2. 

The Irvine Cur of 150 sovs.—Lord Eglinton’s Testator (Captain Pettat), 1; 
Mr. Merry’s Brennus, 2. . 


THAMES BOAT-RACES. 

The series of races under this title, as a substitute for the Thames Grand Re- 
gatta, were closed on Tuesday. ‘The prizes for competition were a pair of silver 
cups for tradesmen, and a purse of sovereigns for watermen. Of the former 
there were four pairs entered ; while of the latter eight scullers had been selected 
by the committee, who had established for themselves great repute as crack 
scullers. 

TRADESMAN’s Matcu.—John Wilcox and Frederick Cox, Putney (White), 1. 

Great ScuLtens’ Race.—Third and final heat.—Thomas Mackinney (Pink), 
1, KR. Doubledee (Black and White), 0. é 

Both races were rowed from Putney-bridge to Hammersmith. 


THE WESTMINSTER SCHOOL SILVER CHALLENGE SCULLS. 

The very interesting aquatic contest for the possession of the Westminster 
scholars’ silver challenge sculls, took place on Monday evening, from Putney to 
Vauxhall-bridge; Mr. Wright, the holder of the skulls, defeating Mr. Barnes, 
who, however, suffered under the disadvantage of rowing in a boat to which 
he was unaccustomed, owing to some accident having befallen his own. Mr. 
Wright rowed the distance in 31 minutes, which, considering the state of the 
weather, was capital work, 


BLACKWALL REGATTA, 

Notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the weather on Monday, there 
was a vast piers By of spectators to witness the announced contest at this 
place. After a very severe hail-storm of considerable duration, the weather 
cleared up, and the close of the evening was very fine. The regatta, which in- 
cluded All Saints, Poplar, as well as Blackwall, was in commemoration of the 
first meeting at Blackwall for the establishment of that invaluable institution, 
the Waterman’s and Lighterman’s Asylum ; and the awards of victory were a 
new boat for the first man, and about £15 to be divided in fair proportions 
amongst the others, commencing with £5 for the second man, The race was 
with six scullers, in five heats; and the parties contending were H. Cory 
(Green), George Atkins (Yellow), R. Dent (Light Blue), J. Walland (Red), 
Charles Pressman (Pink), Rk. Nowland (Dark Blue). 


Hunerrrorp-MArKEr Reearra,—The twenty-eighth annual 
regatta, for a purse of sovoreigns subscribed by the residents of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, took place on Wednesday, and collected a large crowd of spec- 
tators, who appeared to enjoy the sport. The race was in two heats, with four 
scullers. First Heat: Alexander Tough (light blue), 1; George Bancroft (red), 
2; Thomas Wortley (pink), 3; Edward M‘Evoy (green), 0. ‘The distance was 
from Hungerford-bridge up round a pier-head at Westminster-bridge, down i] 
Waterloo-bridge, and finish at Hungerford, ‘Tough went away with a lead, an 
kept it: the others made a good race for a long distance. Final Heat: owes 
Bancroft (red), 1; Alexander Tough (light blue), 2; Thomas Wortley (pink), 0. 
For a short distance it was a smart race, then the winner went away and won 


easily. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


1ery.—On Saturday last, the yearly meeting 
oe took place at iat eter in the Regent’s-park, 


Masterton Ure, Esq., in the absence of the Duke of 
Norfolk, E.M., the President. 
and the curator, itn mai 


Royat Boranic 


The different reports of the council, the auditors, 
al evidences of the advance made during the 
rity of the institution. The fellows passed a 
e council the immediate erection of a 
&c., and a considerable amount of 
to have been received for 


during 
followin: ht fellows were elected mem- 
eat I: place of those going out by rota- 


the ensuing year, in the , 
tion:—The Duke of Beaufort, sir E. Kerrison, J. Olive, Esq.; J. Hardwick, 
E <a Heywood, Esq., M.P.; the Bishop of Durham, Lord Sondes, and 
Vinccunt Hardinge ; and the Duke of Norfolk and Edward Marjoribanks, Esq., 
were re-elected respectively president and treasurer. The financial statements 
contained detailed accounts of the increased receipts from the subscriptions of 
members and the exhibitions of plants and flowers. _ The total income of the 
society, from its various sources, during the year ending the 15th ultimo, had 
amounted to the large sum of £14,180 16s. 5 and the expenditure to £10,480 
6s. 10d. ; leaving a balance of £3700 9s. 2d. cash in hand. : 

Tue MetroroLitan INTERMENTS Acr.—This act, under which 
Dr. Southwood Smith has been appointed an additional paid member of the 
Board of Health, will be speedily enforced in ‘ The Metropolitan Burial Dis- 
trict,” which comprises the city of London, Westminster, Southwark, and nume- 
rous parishes set forth in one of the schedules annexed. There are 77 sections 
in the act, which act is to be executed by the Board of Health. ‘The board may 
provide new purial-grounds, and her Majesty, on a report of the board in 
council, may order the discontinuance of interments in churchyards and other 
places. Regarding the removal of poor persons to reception-houses to be pro- 
vided, it is ae 8 by the 30th section, that the board may at any time, after 
the passing of the act, appoint medical or other officers who, in the case of deaths 
within the district, may, “where the persons having the direction of the funeral 
of the deceased may So desire,” cause the body to be decently removed to one of 
the houses for the reception ofthe dead. Among the provisions is one under 
which the Board of Health may “ contract” for nerals at fixed charges, so that 
there are likely to be “ three classes” of funerals, according to the means of the 
parties. ‘The salary of the additional paid member of the Board of Health is not 
to exceed £1200 a year. 

Grear CenrRaL Gas Consumers’ Company.—On Wednesday, an 

din: meral meeting ; : 

cr pishopegate-strect, for the purpose of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of authorising the board of directors, under the 40th section of the com- 
pany’s deed of incorporation, to borrow a sum of money not exceeding £25,000 
upon mo e of the company’s works, mains, and pipes, at a rate of interest 
not exceeding five per cent. Mr. Francis Bennoch occupied the chair. In open- 
ing the proceedings, the chairman stated that the opposition which the company 
had received had been of a most formidable character ; but he was happy to state 
that they had hitherto surmounted every obstacle, and they now considered the 
company in perfectly smooth water. He might further state, that they should be 
in a position by the time mentioned in the contract to supply the public with gas 
at the rate specified in the deed. Mr. Charles Pearson then read the report 
of the directors. ‘This report, upon the motion of Mr. Henry Mussett, 
seconded by Mr. Charles Matthews, having been received and adopted, Mr. Hall 
moved a resolution to the effect that the sum of £25,000 in one or more sums, 


the mee 


bers of the council for 


be raised by way of loan (if the directors should deem it necessary) for the pur- . 


ses of the company, upon the security of the premises on which the business 
8 intended to be carried on, or of any other real estate which may belong to the 
company, and the gas-pipes, machinery, and works thereof; and that, upon the 
effecting of such security, the particular property to be comprised therein, and 
the terms and provisions of the deed by which the money shall be raised, shall 
be fixed and determined by the board of directors. Mr. Larby, a shareholder, 
seconded the motion, and stated that he thought it was incumbent upon them to 
do all they could to support the directors. The resolution having been carried 
unanimously, the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the directors, 
and to Mr. Charles Pearson, the late chairman. S 

NEwsvVENDERS’ PRoyipeNt InstrruTion.—On Tuesday the eighth 
annual excursion, on behalf of the funds of this society, took place. The boat 
engaged by the committee for the occasion was the Vivid, Captain Styles, and at 
the appointed time a numerous assemblage of persons went on board, on their 
way to Rose Cottage, Richmond, where dinner, tea, &c., were provided at a very 
moderate charge ; and for those who provided themselves with refreshments, 
every accommodation was afforded gratis. An efficient band was engaged for 
the occasion, and dancing was kept up with great spirit throughout the day. 
The company seemed highly delighted with their excursion, and the arrange- 
ments of the committee ap) 
nesday, the annual dinner provided by the proprietors of the London newspaper 
press, for the masters and servants of those persons employed in the sale and 
distribution of London newspapers, took place at Mr. Hinton’s, Highbury Barn 
Tavern. The boys’ dinner took place at two o’clock, and that of the adults and 
their wives at seven o’clock. The festivities concluded, as usual, by old English 
games in the extensive grounds, succeeded by a ball and supper, 

Sr, SrerHEn’s, Sourawark, Raceep IypustRIAL ScHoors.— 
Fancy BazAar.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, a grand sale of ladies’ fancy 
work, or bazaar, took place’ in the National School-rooms attached to the re- 
cently-consecrated church situatein that densely-crowded locality, St. Stephen’s- 
square, Kent-street, in aid of the ragged schools, which were established Dec. 
29, 1848, under the auspices of several benevolent ladies and gentlemen in that 
locality, ané chiefly through the exertions of the Rey. J. H. Simpson, the hono- 


rary secretary ; and had since been honoured by having the Bishop of Winchester | 


as President, and, as patrons, the Marquis of Blandford, Lord Ashley, and W. 
Pritchard, Esq. These schools have produced great results on the moral and 
religious conduct of the people ; and the operation being now much extended, 
the usefulness will thereby be considerably increased. A very convenient room 
has been fitted up for the accommodation and comfort of the children, but the 
funds are, unfortunately, too low for the requisite purpose in a parish where the 
population is upwards of 5000, mostly poor and unable to provide means for 
instrncting their poorer brethren. On this occasion several of the ladies, sup- 
porters of the institution, had contributed various articles of el t fancy work, 
and many of a useful character, which were tastefully displayed on the chastely- 
decorated stalls, which were arranged round the rooms, and were surmounted by 
festoons of coloured drapery, with floral ornaments. At these miniature shops 
presided the fair patronesses of the institution, who, throughout the day, plied 
their assumed avocation with untiring energy and zeal, and were rewarded with 
considerable success by the numerous assemblage who attended. 


FuNERAL or THE Vicrk-CHANCELLOR oF ENGLAND.—On Thurs- 
day morning the mortal remains of the late Vice-Chancellor of England, Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, were removed from his late residence, at Barnes Elms Park, 
Putney, to his final resting-place, Barnes Church, where he was interred in the 
family vault by the side of his favourite son, whose melancholy death afew 
months since will be remembered. The funeral was as private as possible, ac- 
cording to the wish of the deceased, the principal mourners being his sons. Dr. 
Willis, of Barnes, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Paris, his medical attendants, followed, and 
the carriages of several of the nobility and gentry. The faneral service was per- 
formed by the rector of Barnes. The SE A in the village, where the 
lamented had resided for 18 years, deeply feel his loss, as his 
benevolen great. 

SEs ror St. Pancras Parisu.—Following the example 
set afew years back by the ratepayers of St. Marylebone in the erection of alms- 
houses for decayed householders of good character, a movement has been set on 
foot for the establishment of a similar institntion for the parish of St. Pancras. 
A committee has been formed, at the head of which is thé vicar, the Rev. Thos. 
Dale, and the churchwardens, Donald Fraser, and Thomas Eld Baker, Esqrs. 
Miss Burdett Coutts has consented to become the lady patroness, and the 
Marquis of Camden, K.G., Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P., Sir Benjamin Hall, 
Bart., M.P., the vice-presidents. Several hundred pounds have already been sub- 
scribed, amongst which is a donation of £100 from Michael Prendergast, Esq., 
an old and highly-respected member of the vestry, upwards of eighty years of 
age, who has promised that so soon as £3000 shall be collected he will give an 
additional £100. 

Tus Lone Vacation,—The Long Vacation has just commenced, and 
will continue to the 24th of October, so far as law proceedings are concerned, in 
me superior courts. _ Persons served with writs of summons must pay within a 
rf days of the termination of the vacation, or they will have to pay some addi- 
tional pounds for a ‘ declaration.” There is no vacation in the hers: Courts, 
and on the Ist of October the new act will come into operation, when a creditor 
will have the * option” of bringing his action for a small’sum to -£50, or incur 
great expense in the superior courts. Attorneys and barristers will, under the 
new act, be entitled to a higher scale of fees than they at present enjoy. 


; ROBBERIES in PLaces or Worsuie.—There are at present gangs 
pe’ well-dressed thieves, principally females, carrying on a most profitable system 
of plunder and a rich harvest in the different places of worship in the metropolis ; 
the members of families, on atten their churches and chapels, cannot be 

es careful in securing their purses. es, &c. For some time past members 
2 the gang have been regular in their attendance at the Roman Catholic Ca- 
pp Sen in St. George’s-fields, and have been very successful in their operations. 

Sunday night last, on the occasion of Dr. Wiseman a farewell 
Sermon, when vast crowds were present, they attended in strong e, and suc- 
ceeded in commit 
worth 25 guineas, de! 


ed from his neck chain, and the robbery, he has no 
doubt, 


was effected by a well-dressed female who sat and knelt by him during 


the service. In fact, robberies of this description are becoming so frequent, that, 


ee persons cannot be too careful in guarding against them. 
ie ‘ATAL AccipENT on tue Rrver.—On Tuesday evening, between 
: and seven o'clock, the Gabul, a sailing boat of six tons, belonging to Robert 
big Bey of Maida House, New Cross, Greenwich, was beating up the reach 
Fy Mg oolwich, having a party of six gentlemen on board, when, in tacking 
po @ north to the south shores, a sudden gust laid the vessel on her beam 
“a ee the water poured into the main hatch, almost instantly turning the 
apt it keel upwards, and immersing the entire party. The accident was wit- 
— ron eee the Catherine Jane sailing barge, of Rotherhithe, and the cap- 
= : own and succeeded in rescuing those who were clinging to the bow- 
aged respectively 19 and 7; sons of ie Robert Greenaway ok Keaningtencrosd, 

1 , sons . Rol reenaway, of Kennington- 

were found to be drowned. This bodies were not recovered. = s 


of this company took place at the London Ta-_ 


to give satisfaction to all present.—On Wed- | 


various robberies. One gentleman had his gold watch, © 
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Memorrs or Str Rosert Pret.—The late Sir Robert Peel has, 
we understand, left full and specific directions in his will for the early publication 
of his political memoirs ; and has ordered that the profits arising from the pub- 
lication shall be given.to some public institution for the education of the working 
classes. As already stated, he has confided the task of preparing these memoirs 
to Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell. Their duty will, however, be comparatively 
light, though delicate, from the admirable and orderly state in which Sir Robert 
has left all his papers. 


RetmreMent or Dr. Wiseman (CArpinat DerstGNatTe).—On 
Sunday morning last, a crowded congregation, including a large number of the 
Roman Catholic nobility and gentry, assembled at the cathedral of St. George, 
Westminster Bridge-road, to hear a farewell address from the Right Rev. 
Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of the London District, and Bishop of 
Melipotamus in Partibus, previous to his departure for Rome, whither he has 
been summoned by the Pope, in order that he may receive from his Holiness 
the dignity of the Cardilinate. Amongst those present were the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the Earl of Kenmure, Lords Camoys, Beaumont, Clifford, Petre, Lovat, 
Strafford, Stourton, Arundel and Surrey, M.P., and Dormer ; the Right Hon. R. 
L. Sheil, M.P., Mr. C. Anstey, M.P., Mr. M. J. O’Connell, M.P., and other 
persons of distinction, accompanied, in most cases, by members of their families. 
High Mass was celebrated, and after the gospel Dr. Wiseman delivered a dis- 
course, in which he adverted to the progress which Roman Catholicism was 
making throughout the world, and spoke in high terms of the zealous labours 
of the clergy in the district with the ecclesiastical supervision of which he had 
been entrusted. In the evening Dr. Wiseman again preached to a large con- 
gregation, amongst whom were several clergymen of the Church of England, 
who were prevented by professional duties from being present in the morning. 
Indeed, at both services great interest was excited, the elevation of an En- 
glishman to the high dignity of the Holy Office being a circumstance of suc 
extremely rare occurrence, Dr. Wiseman proceeds immediately to the “eternal 
city,” where it is probable he will remain permanently. The Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
the senior priest of St. George’s Cathedral, and the Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, 
priest of the oratory of St. Philip Neri, King William-street, Strand, formerly 
vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Oxford, are spoken of as the probable successors of Dr. 
Wiseman in the London See. 

On Tuesday, a private meeting of the Roman Catholic laity of the 
London district, convened by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, when an address of congratulation to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, on his intended elevation to the rank of Cardinal, was agreed to, 
and was numerously signed. A resolution was also passed for raising, by sub- 
scription, the expenditure which will be occasioned to the Bishop by his eleva- 
tion, and a considerable amount was subscribed at the meeting. In the even- 
ing, Dr. Wiseman held a levee, at his residence in Golden-square. Bishops 
Wareing, Morris, and Naker, the Ear! of Fingall, the Right Hon. Richard Lalor 
Sheil, M.P.; R. M. Bellew, Esq., M.P.; Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A.; C. P. 
Cooper, Esq., Q.C., and a very numerous body of the Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity, attended. The Earl of Arundel and Surrey was absent on account of ill- 
ness; and, in the course of the evening, Thomas Barnewell, Esq. (the chair- 
man), accompanied by a numerous deputation, presented the address to Dr. 
Wiseman, to which the Right Rev. Prelate, who was deeply affected, made a 
very eloquent reply. The Bishop will arrive in Rome in time to attend the Con- 
sistory which is expected to be held about the 10th of September. 

Wirrut Desrrucrion or THE ORDNANCE Mars or THE MErrRoO- 
POLITAN COMMISSION oF SEWERS.—A most flagrant act of wilful destruction of 
a considerable portion of the ordnance map of the metropolis has recently come 
to the knowledge of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers—a work exe- 
cuted under their superintendence, at a great expense, for drainage purposes. 
The facts of the case appear to be these :—After the necessary levels and other 
information had been taken by the officers of the Ordnance, they were regularly 
deposited at the District Sewers Office, in Hatton-garden, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Joseph Smith, who had been taken as a sergeant from the 
corps of Sappers and Miners for that purpose. From the information so 
obtained Mr. Smith ordered the maps to be drawn, preparatory to their 
being engraved, and several of them, for the more crowded districts 
of the metropolis, were completed, and sent to the chief office in 
Greek-street. On the day the maps were so removed, several of the 
officers of the establishment saw them placed in drawers with great care, 
with the exception of some that were already in large tin cases. There being 
some occasion shortly afterwards to refer to them, on opening the drawers they 
found the greater part of them completely saturated with some powerful liquid— 
so much so, that a good deal of the work that had been bestowed upon them was 
| completely illegible. An immediate investigation was then made of those in the 
| tin cases, and these appeared to have been injured ina similar manner. The ap- 
| pointment of Mr. Smith to this situation appeared to have given great offence to 
| one or two parties, which had manifested itself on many occasions by a disincli- 

nation to obey his instructions. The commissioners, therefore, with a view to a 

thorough investigation of the facts, placed the matter in the hands of Mr. Field, 

the active officer of the detective police, who has for some days past been un- 

wearied in his exertions in collecting information, nearly twenty of the officers 
| having been strictly examined as to the circumstance. An analysation of the 
liquid used for this felonious purpose has been made by Mr. Parry, of the Poly- 
technic Institution, who declared it to be nitrate of silver. 

Bmrus anp Dearus.—Births registered in the week ending 
August 10: Males, 707; females, 684—total, 1391. Deaths during the same 
period: Males, 497; females, 500—total, 997. The deaths registered in the 
four weeks preceding were 781, 863, 898, 917. The increase in the time exceeds 
200 a week. The deaths are, however, below the average of the corresponding 
weeks of 1840-9; after correcting for population, and excluding the correspond- 
ing fatal week of ‘1849, when the deaths were 1909, and 823 persons died of 
| cholera. The corrected average is 1019, while the actual deaths were 997. 
Small-pox was fatal last week to 15 persons, measles to 13, scarlatina to 21, 
hooping-cough to 25, typhus to 35, and erysipelasto 4. Nine deaths from child- 
birth were registered. The deaths from diarrhoea were 152; namely, 124 chil- 
dren under the age of 15, 9 adults between the ages of 15 and 60, and 19 persons 
of ages over 60. Of cholera, 12 children and three adults died. The number 
exceeds the deaths from cholera in the corresponding weeks of 1840-5, but is 
less than those in the corresponding weeks of 1846-9, when 37, 16, 19, and 
$23 deaths were ascribed to that malady. There is nothing to indicate the pre- 
sence of an epidemic either in the number of deaths from cholera or in he 
character of cases recorded below in some detail ; but the mortality from diarrhea 
is an untoward symptom, which deserves the attention of those who have the 
power to adopt precautionary measures. Ofthe 15 fatal cases ofcholera recorded, 
11 occurred amongst young children 5 years of age, and 4 at more advanced 
ages. The particulars of each case are as follow :—On the 8th August, at 21, 
Catherine-street, Limehouse, the son of a beer-shop keeper, “ infantine cholera.” 
In Kennington, at 5, Russell-terrace, the 4th August, a gentleman, aged 59 years, 
of temperate habits, “Asiatic cholera (10 hours).” On the 3d August, at 8, 
Elder-street, Nortonfolgate, the daughter of a weaver, aged 5 months, “ cholera 
Anglica (1 week).” At 17, Grundy-street, Poplar, the Sth August, widow of a 
lodging-house keeper, aged 49 years, “English cholera (6 days).” At 107, 
Long-lane, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, the 7th August, a daughter ofa 
journeyman hearth-rug maker, aged 4years, died of “cholera (10 hours) ;” the 
mother states that the child was in perfect health up to the time of the attack. In 
St. Mary, Newington,ithe 7th August, at 53, Paragon-row, the daughter of a la- 
bourer, aged 7 years, “ English cholera (20 hours).” In the same neighbour- 
hood, at 4, York-buildings, the 8th August, the daughter of a hatter, aged 19 
months, ‘“ English cholera (18 hours).” At Clark’s-buildings, Greenwich, the 
3d August, the daughter of a labourer, aged 6 months, “English cholera (6 
days).” At 6, Bloomfield-street, Dalston, the 3d August, the son of a commis- 
sion agent, aged 5 months, “ infantile cholera (2 days), convulsions (5 hours).” 
On the 5th August, at 5, Hutchison’s Avenue, Aldgate, the son of a labourer, 
aged 8 months, “ simple diarrhoea (7 days), choleraic diarrhea.” At 1, East- 
street, Finsbury-market, Shoreditch, the son of a labourer, aged 4 years, 
“ cholera maligna (12 hours).” Mr. Earles, the registrar, states that “the child 
was previously ill for seven weeks from intermittent fever; the neighbourhood 
is well drained and healthy.” On the 4th August, at 97, Old-street road, Shore- 
ditch, the son of a greengrocer, aged 4 months, “ sporadic cholera (4 days), con- 
yulsions (4 hours) ;” this house is imperfectly drained. On the 9th August, at 
46, Carnaby-street, Golden-square, the daughter of a tailor, aged 3 years, 
“ English cholera (24 hours).” At 34, Lucas-street, St. George-in-the-East, 5th 
August, the son of a patten maker, aged 11 months, “ English cholera with 
convulsions (16 hours).” On the 3lst July, at High-street, Bromley, a 
grocer, aged 54 years, “ broken constitution, English cholera (4 days).” 

MrrroroLoGicaL OBsERvVATIONS—The barometer at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, was low during the week ; the corrected average 
reading was 29°651 inches. The mean temperature of the air in the shade was 
64:2 degrees ; or 2°7 degrees above the average temperature of the week. The 
temperature of the Thames ranged from 63 degrees to 68 degrees. The air was 


dry, showed a little electricity, and passed over the Observatory at the average | 


rate of 120 miles a day. j 


Sream Communication with AusTRALIA.—A memorial, of which 
"a copy is subjoined, has just been presented to the Treasury, signed by nearly 
all the leading merchants, bankers, and manufacturers of Birmingham, earnestly 
recommending the adoption of the Cape of Good Hope route in the establish- 
ment of steam postal communication with Australia. The memorial was pre- 
sented by Mr. Scholefield, the member for Birmingham, accompanied by a letter 
strongly recommending the route. 
MEMORIAL.—TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY'S 

TREASURY. 


The Memorial of the undersigned Eee ennls, Manufacturers, and others resident in 
iRham, 

Humbly showeth—That your memorial: being deeply impressed with the importance of 
a more rapid intercourse than we at Sieery enenes cory i ‘Australian and other southern 
and eastern colonies, beg most respectfully to urge upon the serious consideration of your 
ee the issal importance of the establishment of a system of postal communication with 

e settlements, 

hat your memorialists would further urgently recommend the adoption by your Lordships of 
the route via the Cape of Good Hope SS0lIke ouey toed that, in addition Be eng a com- 
munication equally rapid and regular with any other, it will open out and promote a great 
extension of passenger and commercial traffic. 

‘That in the o of Bf memoriahists a regular steam communication 
Saetears anti tonne Sones OE Aion: be the Capes Good Cops, pores Riisubetty Natal 

a Wy peter tt Comes Ss. 4 3 of Good Hope, P Higa Ls 
and the ‘Mauris dy te ¢ Wncreasod rapidity of communication with the several wettlo= 
ir wen eee that the manufacturing and atile interests ©! 

important district would be materially promoted, oat eatey : j 
| pn Saecelere, please your lordships to take this memocial into your favourable — 


Aud your momorialists will ever pray, &c. 


the route in 


| Hall, for the purpose of ascertaining 


MURDER IN GRAVESEND. 
The excitement caused in Gravesend by the terrible fire of Sunday last had 


scarcely subsided, when the whole district has again been excited by the perpe- 
tration of a horrible murder. 


The following evidence was taken on Wednesday evening at the Town-hall, 
where the wretched murderess was brought up for examination. Her name’ is 
Amelia Georgiana Snorswell, aged twenty years, and she resided with her mother, 
in Parrock-street, Gravesend. 

The facts will be gathered from the following evidence :— 

Sarah Cooper, who stated that she was the wife of George Cooper, and resided 
in Eden-court, Gravesend, said, The prisoner at the bar was her sister. On Tnes- 
day night she was on a visit at her house. At that time she had a child, aged 
thirteen months, named Alice, alive. About ten minutes before nine o’clock 
the child was put to bed, and shortly afterwards the prisoner went into the bed- 
room, but came out again. She then laid the cloth for supper, and went our 
again for three or four minutes, and when she came back witness saw her with 
a knife covered with blood in her hand. She held the knife forward, and cried 
out, “* See, I have killed her now.” Witness at once became afraid that she 
had killed one of the two children that were sleeping in the bed-room. She, 
therefore, took a candle into the room, and found the infant on the bed, 
with its throat cut, and quite dead. She immediately called up Mrs. 
Millis, her landlady, who, on seeing what her sister had done, ran to 
fetch her mother, and also Mr. Ridge, a surgeon, Her mother arrived 
in a few minutes’ time, and she held the prisoner’s hands, lest she 
should do any further mischief. She cried out, “ I have killed my child, and 
made it happy.” After that she said, “ Give me my child.” During the last 
few days the prisoner has complained of pains in her head, and has appeared 
very low-spirited. About five or six weeks since, the prisoner, without the least 
provocation whatever, struck her mother a blow on the head with a poker; 
notwithstanding, she had no apprehension that the prisoner intended to do any 
harm to the children. She was very fond of the deceased, and used to nurse it 
and play with it. The prisoner was very religiously inclined, and used to go 
regularly to a place of worship. Mrs. Millis had once told her that she did not 
think the prisoner was in her right senses. 

The prisoner was asked whether she had any questions to put to the last wit- *° 
ness, and merely shook her head. 

Mr. Ridge, surgeon, said that on Tuesday night he was called to see the de- 
ceased and found life extinct. There was a wound in the throat, which was 
the cause of death. He believed that the prisoner, at the time she killed the 
child, was labouring under temporary mental aberration. 

The prisoner was duly cautioned by the bench, and then asked if she had any 
thing to say, when she replied, * Not unless you wish it;” but she afterwards 
said, ‘* I acknowledge that I have killed Alice.” 

The prisoner was then fully committed to take her trial at the next assizes for 
wilful murder. 


CONFLAGRATION AT GRAVESEND. 


A most extensive and destructive fire occurred in Gravesend on Sunday morn- 
ing last, at about two o’clock. The fire was first observed in the house of Mr. 
J. Adlington, a grocer and tea-dealer, No. 65, in the High-street, nearly 
facing the Town Hall, and it was at that time very inconsiderable; but in the 
absence of a supply of water it made rapid progress, and before the residents be- 
came aware of its existence the back of their dwellings in Church-alley, High- 
street, and Princes-street were cracking with the intense heat. 

The High-street is, considering it is the principal place of business in the 
town, an exceedingly narrow thoroughfare, not sufficiently wide in any part for 
two vehicles to pass without inconvenience. At the back of this street was 
Princes-street, whilst West-street bounded the northern end, and Church-alley 
ran at the southern extremity of the White Harn Inn. The whole clump of 
buildings standing within these boundaries was about 50 or 60, and covered 
probably a couple of acres of ground. Many of these, notwithstanding that 
they were three or four stories high, and contained goods of some thousand 
pounds value, were constructed principally of timber, so that the officers of 
police became aware that, unless strenuous exertions were made, some of 
the inhabitants must lose their lives. They therefore aroused the whole 
of the occupants of those premises. In a very short space of time the 
town engines, together with those of the Custom House, and of Mr. 
Plane’s (the Mayor) brewery, were on the spot ; and a supply of water from the 
mains of the water-works having been promptly got, every effort was made to 
subdue the fire, which by this time had extended itself to the house adjoining 
Mr. Adlington’s. The wind blew rather fresh from the south-west, sweeping 
the flames over the houses down the High-street towards the Town-pier. The 
engines, though well worked and abundantly supplied with water, gained no in- 
fluence over the fire, which had at about three o’clock extended to seven houses 
on that (the western) side of the’street. The engine from Tilbury Fort, accom- 
panied by a body of troops, having nowarrived, more vigorous, but equally un- 
availing efforts were made to stay the further progress of the fire, which had, at 
soon after three o’clock, crossed the street, seizing first upon the extensive pre- 
mises of Mr. Young, butcher. From there the flames spread to the houses 
all down the eastern side of the street, including the County Bank, the 
Savings-Bank, the Kent Tavern, Brinchley’s Distillery, &e. The High-street, 
on both sides from the Town-hall downwards, to within a short distance of 
the Town Pier, was at four o’clock completely enveloped in flames, which, 
when they involved the premises of Mr. Troughton, tallow-chandler, and an oil- 
shop and chemist’s shop contiguous to it, formed an awful conflagration. At this 
time, all hope of preserving a single house between the Town-hall and the pier 
was abandoned by all parties, notwithstanding that the Dartford and Roches- 
ter engines had arrived, and a prodigious volume of water was discharged on 
the whole line of burning houses on both sides of the street. There was, for- 
tunately, sufficient’ time to save the cash-boxes and the securities and other 
documents of the County and Savings Banks, which were taken to the Custom- 
house, all the officers of which were actively engaged, with the military, police, 
and townspeople, in working the engines. Comparatively little property was 
saved from the fire, which, between five and six o'clock, had completely de- 
stroyed twenty-four houses (as the annexed list will show) on both sides of 
High-street, independently of several houses in Princes-street and the courts 
leading out of High-street, between the Town-hall and the Pier, A telegraphic 
communication from the railway station, at the instance of the Mayor (Mr. 
Plane), having been made to the London-bridge station, a body of the Fire 
Brigade and two engines were as soon as possible despatched, from London, and 
arrived in Gravesend at about twenty minutes to seven o'clock, ‘The work of 
destruction was then done, the fire having been providentially stayed in its 
progress down the High-street, and extending backwards to Princes-street, by 
a change of wind to the north and westward at six o’clock, The assistance of 
the Brigade, with their powerful engines and practised skill, was, however, 
effectual in suppressing the fire still bursting forth from the miglity mass of 
ruins—all that remained of the property destroyed. 

There is much suspicion entertained respecting the origin of the fire, which, 
it is thought, began not in the house of Adlington, but in a cigar shop, next door, 
kept by a man named Reed. 

The general body of tradespeople and inhabitants of the town are loud in 
their complaints against the corporation in not having an efficient corps of fire- 
men and engines established, after the warning they received by the two 
previous fires, which it will be recollected consumed the greater part of the 
lower portion of Gravesend. 

The largest building among the premises burnt down was used as the London 
and County Bank. It occupied much ground on the east side of High-street, 
close to the Town-hall, and with its contents was insured for £10,000. The 
clerks succeeded in saving the whole of the books, cash, and papers belonging 
to the bank. 

It was supposed that a man named Vallance had lost his life during the raging 
of the fire by the floors of one of the houses in High-street falling on him. We 
are happy to say it is not so; the police have ascertained that he escaped. 

It is the general opinion of the inhabitants in the town, that had the corpora- 
tion telegraphed for the London engines when the fire was crossing High-street, 
instead of waiting three hours, a very large portion of the property would have 
been preserved. 

The loss, as estimated by the surveyors of the various London insurance com- 
panies, is £80,000. The offices that will principally suffer are the following, 
and the amounts are reported thus :—Kent Fire-office, £10,000 ; Globe, £8000, 
Royal Exchange, £8000; Alliance, £8000; Norwich Union, £7000; Phoenix, 
£7000; Mutual, £2000; West of England, £5000 ; Star, £3000; Commercial, 
£2000. Total, £65,000. 

Subjoined is a copy of Mr. Braidwood’s official report of the damage done :— 

Sunday, August 11, 1850.—Called by an electric telegraph message to a fire 
in High-street, Gravesend, which did the following damage :—No. 65, High- 
street, J. Adlington, grocer, burned down. No. 66, M. Reed, tobacconist, burned 
down. No. 67, T. C. Barber, currier, totally destroyed. No. 68, burned down. 
No. 69, E, and M. Gregory. drapers, totally consumed. No. 70, nnoccupied, 
burned down. Nos. 71 and 72, J. T. Fenwick, clothier, burned down. No. 73, 
Mr. C. Day, surgeon, premises partially destroyed. No. 74, W. Saunders, 
surgeon, seriously damaged. No. 64, Messrs. Troughton and Co., tallow-chand- 
lers, premises destroyed. No. 63, Mr. Henry Creed, victualler (Parr’s Head), 
burned down. No. 62, J. H. Hatton, draper, &c., totally consumed. No. 61, 
W. Newman, stationer, burned down. No, 60, R. Jerrey, eating-house keeper, 
seriously damaged. No. 22, R. Culley, réfreshment rooms, damaged. No. 
21, C. Spenser, chemist, burned down. No. 20, J. Temple, tavern keeper, 
totally destroyed. No. 19, C. Lipscombe, perfumer, burned down. No. 18, L. 
Young, butcher, burned down, No. 17, the London and County Bank, totally 
consumed. High-street Distillery, J. Benchley, dwelling-house, burned down, 
roof of distillery broken, and considerable damage i Bs towed removal. 
No. 16, J. R. May, bootmaker, burned down. No. 15, Thomas Butcher, con- 
fectioner, burned down. No. 14, Mr. H. Newman, stationer, burned down. 
No. 13, unoccupied, destroyed. No. 12, W. Croft, grocer, seriously damaged. 
No. 1, Church-alley, let out in tenements, burned down. Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
similar damage. No. 1, Prince’s-street, C. Yomyin, pipe-maker, great damage 
by removal, &c. No. 2, ditto, H. Stocks, bricklayer, similar damage. Nos. 4 
and 44, ditto, Mr. Bell, roof destroyed; rest of building and contents damaced. 
No.5, J. Perry, poulterer, burned down. No. 29, Messrs. Peters, smith, front 
severely scorched. Swan-yard, let out in tenements, buildings burned down. 
Hi. Eleing, stable-keeper, great damage to premises by fire and water. 

On Wednesday, an inquiry of some hours’ duration was held at the Town 
how the fire originated. The following 
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magistrates conducted the investigation; namely, Mr. Plane (the mayor), and _ heari ing a good deal of evidence as to the origin of the fire, the Bench quest, and — arenes terminated, no conclusion being formed as to the 
Messrs.WOakes, Spencer, Ridge, Tickner, Troughto n, {and Ditchburn. After decided that the present inquiry would prevent the expense of a coroner’s in- origin of the 
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PICTURE GALLERY OF THE LATE KING OF HOLLAND, IN THE PALACE OF THE 


SALE OF THE LATE KING OF HOLLAND'S PIC- 
TURES, &¢., AT THE HAGUE. 


Tue long-announced sale of the rich Gallery of the late King William I. com- 
menced on Monday last, and has excited an unprecedented interest throughout 
Europe ; and since it has been open for inspection, the Hague has had a succes- 
sion of visitors from almost every country. Many transatlantic amateurs have 
also visited Holland on purpose to see the King’s collections, and make purchases, 
and carry away some of the Royal treasures to New York, Boston, and other 
parts of the Western hemisphere. 

The late King of Holland, William I1., was a man of refined taste, and of con- 
siderable judgment in works of art. He purchased liberally, whenever oppor- 
tunities offered of acquiring fine works of the old masters, whether of the Italian, 
Flemish, or Dutch schools; and he was a generous patron of living artists, as 
he has abundantly manifested by the large number of their works which now 
appear in his collection to be sold. While he was Prince of Orange, and before 
his Court was removed from Brussels, he had formed a gallery of the higher 
order of paintings, among which were many of the rarest and finest works of the 
early Flemish and Dutch masters, and some fine pictures of the Italian schools 
also, These were all brought to the Hague, and he was constantly making addi- 
tions up to the period of his death. 

The catalogue of the King’s Gallery of Paintings is divided into two classes— 
Ancient and Modern. The former consists of 192 pictures, and the latter of 


160, making together 352 paintings. Besides these, the Royal Gallery contains 
26 fine objects in sculpture, principally statues and busts, by artists of his own 
country 3,and, though but small, a very rich and valuable collection of cartoons 
and drawings. These, also, are divided into two classes—Ancient and Modern ; 
the Ancient comprising 342 lots, and the Modern 28; in all, 370. The ancient 
drawings are, for the most part, of the Italian schools, and the rest are chiefly 
by Rubens, Vandyke, and their followers. Almost all of the most rare and 
valuable of these works were collected, at a vast expense, by the late Sir Thomas 
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THE LATE SIR LANCKLOT SHADWELL, ViCi:-CHANCELLOR OF 
ENGLAND,—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Lawrence ;_ and on an occasion of the late King’s visiting England, he purchased 
them of Sir Thomas’s representatives. It was deeply to be regretted that these 
beautiful and rare specimens of art were ever allowed to leave England; for 
among them are a great many studies and designs of Raphael, Correggio, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, del Sarto, Frater Bartolomeo del Vaga, 
Giulio Romano, Sebastian del Piombo, Guido, Domenichini, Tintoretto, Carra- 
vagio, Guercino, &c., some of their finest works. As the opportunity once more 
offers, by their being so unexpectedly again to be sold, it is to be hoped that the 
English Government will not neglect it, and that they will secure at least all the 
most valuable of these drawings, to place in the National Gallery. 

The view of these Royal collections was closed on Friday, preparatory to the 
sale, which commenced on Monday for the paintings, to occupy five clear days, 
concluding on Friday, the 16th; and on Monday, the 19th, the sale will be con- 
tinued, for the Drawings and sculpture, until they are all sold. 

The ancient paintings are classed in the catalogue, according to their several 
schools, in the following order :— 

1. The ancient Flemish school, consisting of fifty-four pictures, many of 
which are most rare and curious works, beautifully preserved. 

2. The school of Bruges, extending from lot 55 to 81, among which are 
several very fine pictures by Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, &., which will be sold 
on Friday next. 

3. The school of Holland contains twenty-five works, commencing at No. 82 
and ending with 107. These comprise several splendid works by Rembrandt, 
Wouvermans, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Van de Velde, Both, Bakhuysen, Jan Steen, 
Wenix, Huysum, &c. They are comprised in Monday’s sale. 

4. The German school, which contains only one picture—an extremely 
beautiful composition, by Albert Durer. 

5. The French school contains seven, by Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Armand, 
&c., which also were into the first day’s sale. 

6. The Spanish School, consisting of twenty-four pictures, several of them 
of high quality, by Murillo, Velasquez, Navaretto, and Ribeira. 

7. Theschools of Italy, extending from No. 140 to 192, thus comprising fifty- 
two works of the principal masters of that country ; among which may be par~ 
ticularly noted compositions by Raphael, Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
S. del Piombo, del Sarto, Giulio Romano, Luini, Saint Marco, Canaletti, Carracci, 
Guido, Domenichino, Palma, Moroni, Guercino, Carlo Dolci, &c. These will con- 
clude the sale of the pictures on Friday. 

The modern pictures were to be sold on Tuesday and on Thursday, and entirely 
to oceup both of those days. 

The first day’s sale was attended by a vast concourse of the most distinguished 
amateurs from all countries, and also by the most respectable classes of 
dealers. The large hall in the palace was most conveniently fitted up on Satur- 
day. Noone being admitted without paying for a ticket, had a good effect, 
and the room was not uncomfortably full. 

Among the lots were :— 


DUTCH SCHOOL. 
No. 82. Van der Helst.—A family of distinction elegantly disposed in a garden, 


with mountainous scenery in background. A very fine gallery picture. 11,900 
florins. 


-% No. 83. Vander Heist—The painter himself, who is taking the portra't ofhis , 
* brother, who sits with a violoncello between his knees. 


Two other artists. sit 
at atable. One of his finest productions. 800 florins. 

No. 90. Rembrandt. ‘‘ Owner of the Vineyard paying his Labourers.’—A 
very grand composition, signed ‘“ Rembrandt fecit, 1630." 3509 flu ins: 
M. Van Cleef, a di-tinguished collector. 

No. 92. Wouvermans. “St. Hubert.’—He is descending from a grey horse 
in-a forest scene. A stag with a cross fixed between his horns miraculously 
anpears before him. Five dogs repose near, and huntsmen in the distance. 
Very splendid composition. 

No. 93. J.and A. Both—A warm and brilliant Italian landscape, with figures, 
cascade, &e. 10,400 florins; for the Brussels Gallery. 

No. 94. J. Ruysdael and A. Van de Velde.—A grand mountainous landscape, 
through which winds a stream. In foreground to the left a wooden bridge con- 
ducts to a road along the river side. A herdsman driving cattle and sheep is 
directing two cavaliers on their route. A magnificent picture. Figures by Van 
de Velde. 12,900 florins; for the Brussels Gallery. 

No. 98 Hobbima. “The Water-Mill.”—This celebrated landscape has long 
been esteemed as the chef-d'wuvre of the artist. The scene is charming. Shaded 
by majestic trees stands the lonely mill, as a central object. Towards the left is 
a prairie, with a road conducting to it over a wooden bridge. Some well-placed 


figures give it life, and the effect of the sunshine on the horizon produces a union 
» of natural beauties. Not put up. 2 


FLEMISH SCHOOL, 


No. 49. Lambert Lombard. ‘A Vision.”—An allegorical subject, in an 
agreeable landscape. Rose: 1900 florins, 

No. 51. Lambert Lombard.—A very extraordinary picture divided into two 
parts. On the left, a shipwreck ; on the right, a town afflicted with the plague. 
A procession and the appearance of two angels seem to indicate that the wrath 
of Heaven is appeased. These two are curious specimens of art in the middle 
age. 1850 florins. 

No. 52, Martin Schoon. ‘Death of the Virgin,’—Represented as about to 


HAGUE. 


expire. The twelve Apostles surround the bed, and administer the last consola- 
tion of religion. Colouring extremely brilliant. 2950 florins. 


SCHOOL OF BRUGES. 


No. 109. Albert Durer. ‘ Saint Hubert.”—A most exquisitely finished little 
picture, in beautiful preservation. 3800 florins. 


FRENCH SCHOOL, 


No. 111. Claude Gelée. “A Sea-Port.”—A classic scene on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, adorned with architecture, figures, vessels, &c. 8600 florins. 

No. 114. Attributed to Claude Gelée. “* The Departure of the Queen of Saba.”— 
A magnificent display of classic architecture, extending to a port with majestic 
ships, wholly illuminated by the setting sun. A noble composition. 2500 florins, 


ANCIENT CROSS. 


Tne accompanying Illustration represents the reverse of an ancient Cross or 
reliquary found in Ireland. This curious specimen of ancient art was discovered 


REVERSE OF AN ANCIENT CROSS FOUND AT CORK, 
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in a highly sculptured stone coffin in a churchyard near Cork, containing also the 
usual reliques. The obverse of the Cross gives a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion, with ‘*1nr1” over the head of the Saviour ; on the limbs of the Cross are 
the first words of the penitent thief, ‘* DOMINE MEMENTO MEI.” ‘Three skeletons 
were in the coffin: the Cross was lying on the breast of one; the head of 
another was lying at the feet, as if decapitated during life. There was nothing 
remarkable about the third skeleton. The Cross is archieopiscopal, and is 
ascribed by the antiquaries of Cork to a very early period: itis of bronze, and 
was originally gilt. It it now in the possession of the Rey. Dr. Neligan, Rector 
of St. Mary Shandon. 
The Engraving is from a nicely-pencilled drawing by a lady. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


THE RIGHT HON, SIR LANCELOT SHADWELL, VICE-CHANCELLOR 
OF ENGLAND. 


Str LANcELoT SHADWELL died on the 10th inst., at his residence, Barn Elms, 
Putney. The death of so good and so able a man will be 
severely felt. For nearly a quarter of a century he presided 

= over a branch of the Court of Chancery, and, throughout an 
E extended period, secured the high respect of the profession 
by the soundness and impartiality of his judgment, the regu- 
larity of his attendance, and his untiring assiduity and zeal. 
Sir Lancelot was born in 1779, the son of Lancelot Shad- 
© well, Esq., an eminent barrister of his day, by Elizabeth Whit- 
more, his wife, aunt of William Wolryche Whitmore, Esq., of 
Pudmaston, late M.P. for Wolverhampton. He received his 

23 education at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 

ated as 7th Wrangler; was called to the Bar, by the Hon. 

Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1803; and became a King’s Coun- 

sel in 1821. In 1826 he obtained a seat in Parliament for Mrs. 

Lawrence's borough of Ripon, and in 1827 was made Vice- 

Chancellor of England. On two occasions Sir Lancelot acted as one of the 

Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal. 

He was twice married : first, in 1805, to a sister of Sir John Richardson; and 
secondly, in 1816, to the daughter and co-heir of Captain Locke; and leaves 
several children. Paternally, the deceased gentleman descended from an old 
Staffordshire family; and, maternally, from the very ancient and eminent 
Shropshire house of Whitmore of Apley. 


@/ © 


WINDHAM-HENRY, EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 
Tue Earl of Dunraven died on the 6th inst., at Adare Manor, county Limerick, 


aged 67. He was one of the best 
resident landlords, and will be deeply 
regretted in the locality in which he 
had so long lived. His was one of 
the very few families in the Irish 
Peerage which can claim a national 
descent, being derived, it is re- 
corded, from Quin, the grandson of 
** Con cead Caha,” or Con of the 
Hundred Battles, Monarch of Ire- 
land in the second century. In 
modern times, the Quins of Adare 
have held for a series of generations 
a distinguished position among the 
leading houses of the county of Lim- 
erick, and were raised to the Peerage 
in 1800, when Sir Valentine Rich- 
ard Quin., Bart., was created Baron 
Adare. He subsequently became Viscount Mountear]; and finally, in 1822, Earl 
of Dunraven. His Lordship was twice married: by Margaret-Mary, his second wife, 
sister of the late Colonel Edmund Coghlan, Governor of Chester, and widow of 
Colonel Arthur Blennerhassett, of Blennerville, he had no child ; but by Frances, 
his first wife, daughter of Stephen, first Earl of Ichester, he was father of four 
children, of whom the eldest son, Windham Henry Earl of Dunraven, was the 
nobleman whose death we record. He married, 27th December, 1810, Caroline, 
daughter and sole heir of the late Thomas Wyndham, Esq., of Dunraven Castle, 
co. Glamorgan (in consequence of which marriage he took the additional 
surname of Wyndham), and has left by her two sons—Edwin Richard Wyndham 
Viscount Adare, now third Earl of Dunraven; Windham Henry, born 2d Nov., 
1829 ; and one daughter, Anna-Maria-Charlotte Wyndham, wife of W. J. Monsell, 
Esq., of Tervoe, co. Limerick, M.P. 

Lord Dunraven was one of the Irish representative Peers, and also Custos 
Rotulorum fthe county of Limerick. 

’ S JOB WALDEN HANMER, ESQ. 

Tuts respected gentleman, a member of the’English bar, died 
on the 2nd inst., at his chambers, Lincoln’s-inn, aged sixty- 
eight. He was second son of the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Bart., of Hanmer, co. Flint, by Margaret his wife, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of George Kenyon, Esq., of Peel, co. 
Lancaster. Among the family’s collateral ancestors was the 
famous Sir Thomas Hanmer, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in 1712, who was distinguished alike as a politician 
and a man of letters, of which latter character his well- 
known edition of ‘* Shakspeare” remains the best memorial. 


THE HON. CHARLES EWAN LAW, M.P., RECORDER OF LONDON. 


Tue death of the learned and estimable Recorder occurred somewhat suddenly, 
on the morning of the 13th inst., at his residence in Eaton-place. He had been 
ailing for a few days previously, but his illness had not excited alarm in his family. 

Mr. Law was born June 14, 1792, the second son of Edward Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, the celebrated Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and had, 
consequently, completed his 58th year. Early destined for the profession of the 
law, he was called to the Bar as soon as his age permitted, and joined the Oxford 
Circuit, on which he gained a fair share of practice, and obtained eventually, in 
1829, a silk gown. In 1830 he was chosen Common-Serjeant, and continued to 
perform the duties of that office until 1833, when he was elected to the more 
dignified position of Recorder of the City of London. In 1835, Mr. Law suc- 
ceeded Sir Charles Manners Sutton (then created Viscount Canterbury) in the 
representation of the University of Cambridge, and was returned by the same 
constituency at all the elections since. 

The learned Recorder married, May 22, 1811, Elizabeth Sophia, daughter of 
Sir Edward Nightingale, Bart., of Kneesworth, county Cambridge, and had 
three sons and seven daughters. Of the former, the eldest died in 1838, aged 
19; and of the latter, four died in youth. The survivors are Charles-Edmund, 
who is married to Lady Eleanor Cecil Howard, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Wicklow ; Henry-Towry, born in 1830; Mary, wife of John, present Lord Kil- 
maine ; Elizabeth-Sophia ; and Frederica, wife of Edmund Law, Esq. 

As a member of the House of Commons, Mr. Law was remarkable for his un- 
flinching adherence to the High Tory party, and his zeal procured for him a de- 
gree of respect, even from those against whom it was directed. .On occasions 
only when some vital principle was at stake, did the Recorder take a prominent 
part; and then his warm and determined advocacy was sure to produce an 
effect. In legal reputation and intellectual position inferior to his father, Mr. 
Law achieved for himself no mean reputation, by the vigour of his capacity, the 
cultivation of ys sears the independence of his character, and the strict impar- 
tiality and acute Tiscernment that distinguished him on the Bench. As arepre- 
sentative for the University of Cambridge, he possessed a certain amount of 
parliamentary importance, and his sentiments on Church questions bore, con- 
sequently, with them a considerable degree of authority. His sudden death will 
create a general feeling of surprise and deep regret. The hon. gentleman was 
a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 


RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


Great WesTERN Ratiway.—Half-yearly Meeting: Bristol: 
Thursday, August 15: Charles Russell, Esq., in the chair.—The report stated, 
that, in comparing the revenue account for the last half-year with that of the 
corresponding period in 1849, after making allowance for the traffic of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway during the first four months of 1849, it appeared that the 
company had received in 1850, from passengers, £8500 less, although they had 
conveyed 13,000 more. They had also receiver £2500 Jess for merchandise, 
although they had carried an excess of 8600 tons. The statement of acconnts 
shewed that, after charging every expense during the past half-year, a net sum 
of £241,187 remained to be added to the former balance of £39,703. The report 
was adopted, a dividend of four per cent. per annum was declared, leaving a 
balance of £24,000 to be carried to the next half-year’s account, and, after a vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors, the meeting separated. : 

Stockton and Darumweton Ramway : Half-yearly Meeting : 
Aug. 14th : Darlington: T. Meynell, Esq., in the chair—The report stated 
that a satisfactory change had taken place in the coal revenue during the last 
six months. The general expenditure had also been less than for the corre- 
sponding period of lastyear. ‘The gain on the last year, after paying interest on 
Joans, &c., was £28,413 against £14,242, the gain of the previous year. The re- 
port was adopted, and a dividend of four per cent. declared. A vote of thanks 
to the chairman concluded the business. 4 , ; 

Souru-Eastern Rarwway: August 15: Special Meeting: London: 
J. Macgregor, Esq., in the chair.—It was proposed, that as interest has ceased 
being paid out of capital upon Nos. 3 and 4 shares, they should be admitted to 
the receipt of dividends pari passu with the other shares. To this an amend- 
ment was moved, declaring the proposition illegal, and that it was incompetent 
to the meeting to entertain it, as it would entail litigation and a breach of faith ; 
and, further, that the directors had forfeited the confidence of the proprietors. 
After a long discussion the amendment was negatived, and the original reso- 
lution carried by a large majority. By this resolution the whole of the 
capital of £7,915,000 will partipate in the same dividend, with the ex- 
ception of the guaranteed 4$ per cent. stock, amounting only to £481,300. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 
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TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


PARLIAMENT, Which is no more able to survive the beginning of grouse shoot- 
ing than a mouse is to live under an exhausted receiver, has in due course died 
tranquilly away ; the moribund stage, including the period of the transition from 
good hard regular work to nonentity, having been upon the whole shorter than 
usual. The session just over has been—especially since Whitsuntide—laborious, 
and the debates frequently protracted until wearisome hours of the summer 
mornings. And yet the campaign has been by no means an oratorical one. A 
single great debate—the Palmerstonian passage of arms—comprehends much, 
if not all, of its prepared eloquence. The palayer in question lasted four days. 
Tn that period the House sat nearly twelve hours per day, and yet the number 
of speakers who took part in the debate was comparatively small. The subject 


was too comprehensive to be treated in few words; and Lord Palmerston him- 
self set the example by going resolutely through every topic of diplomatic in- 
terest, Those who heard it will not readily forget the noble Lord’s great mental 
effort, extending, as Mr. Gladstone phrased it, from the “ dusk of a summer 
night to the dawn of a summer morning.” The average length of each 
evening sitting during the entire session has been ten hours anda half. The total 
number of hours passed by the Speaker in the chair will be—allowing for the 
time subsequent to Sir Benjamin Hall’s return—about 1100; and during so 
much of that period as is included up to the 1st of August, fifty-eight public 
bills have been passed by the Legislature. The number was greater last Session 
by thirty-one. It would appear, then, that the just concluded Session of 1850 
has not been particularly prolific either in legislation or in set oratorical 
speeches. ‘The inference is that the House is now becoming more and more 
occupied with plain, practical discussion on the details of bills. The reign is 
yearly extending of that class of politicians, *‘ quarter-session men,” as they 
have been aptly denominated, and who are described in “ Coningsby ” as 
wearing ‘ high-lows and shocking bad hats, and speaking in committees, and 
thinking that they are men of business, d——n them!” The fact that a large 
proportion of the bills which have been under discussion are sober, practical 
measures, trenching upon very few principles, but embracing vast codes of 
clauses, and setting in motion long trains of complicated machinery to work 
them, such, for example, as sanitary bills, stamp bills, and the like 
makes it quite evident that the qualities of the “ quarter-session” style of legis- 
lators, despite the bad hats and high-lows, are by no means to be sneezed at, 
and that the steady-going men of business, perfectly au fait to the working of 
social and official machinery, are destined to play no inconsiderable or unin- 
fluential part in the House ; at all events, until some great agitation touching 
principles breezes up, and we have the country in a ferment rather about ab- 
stract ideas than administrative details. Do the signs of the times denote the 
advent of any such epoch? Folks who are clever at looking into millstones pro- 
fess to see the straw moving which betokens the coming of a great political 
agitation, and a “new Reform-bill next year” is significantly whispered from 
man to man. ‘The self-same prophets were at work upon the self-same predic- 
tions this time last year. The Session just ended was to have witnessed another 
episode of the great contest between the aristocratic and the democratic prin- 
ciples. Well, the Session has come and gone. A very prosy matter-of-fact-like 
Session it has been. It found aristocracy and democracy very quiet, and it has 
left them still snoozling together, with no particular symptoms of either being 
likely to wake with a start and jump up in wrath. 

Gravesend, in the matter of combustibility, is becoming quite an English 
Pera. Half-a-dozen great fires—two of them, at least, monster conflagrations— 
form a pretty fair allowance for a small town during half-a-dozen years. I 
visited the scene of the last catastrophe the day after it occurred; and a more 
sweeping destruction of a large-sized square of houses never was effected by fire. 
In the centre of the High-street, you stood amid a desert of calcined bricks, and 
smoking heaps of tiles, and scorched and blackened rubbish. Presently I got 
into talk with one of the London firemen upon duty. There were fine points 
of character about this stalwart hero of the brigade The lofty contempt with 
which he spoke of the local firemen, was something quite magnificent. <A first 
violin in the orchestra of the Philharmonic could not have looked down from a 
more magnificent height upon a brother artist in the Stoke Poges teetotal band, 
or the Little Pedlingtor amateur Sons of Harmony. His prevailing notion evi- 
dently was, that the damage had not been so much caused by the fire, as by the 
stupidity of the firemen in not having put it out. I asked whether there 
had been plenty of water. The reply was delightfully characteristic. 
“Water! to be sure: lots 0’ water—no end o’ water; but what do 
them chaps know what they’re to do with water when they get 
it?” ‘The local functionaries in question he pronounced, indged, with vast 
scorn, to be “mere amatoors—rigglar know-nothins.” And the hose and engines 
with which the place is supplied, this supreme metropolitan authority taunted 
with tremendous bitterness. ‘* Why didn’t they send for us?” was always the 
burden of his song. ‘* We'd have settled the matter somehow, and left some of 
the bricks a-standin’ on each other, at any rate.” As it was, he told me that 
the glare in the sky had been quite visible over London, and had kept the en- 
gines rattling through all the eastern portion of the town for hours, in search of 
the fire, which it was known must be raging somewhere. ‘ But this glare (I 
quote my fireman again) is the most deceivingest thing in nature. The oldest 
man is as much put about by it as the youngest. No one can tell what it comes 
from, nor how near nor how far the fire is. One night, all the engines in Lon- 
don, almost, came out chasing the Aurora Borealis; and sometimes, when the 
clouds and the air is in some petiklar state, the reflection of iron-works and coke- 
ovens, and things about London, will make us ready to swear there is a big fire 
somewhere not far from town.” 

With the prorogation of Parliament, the closing of the operas, and the grand 
annual migration of the ladies and gentlemen of England in search of health 
and amusement, by or beyond the waves of the Channel, eomes the end of the 
pleasant time of iced punch at Blackwall, of multitudinous crisp whitebait, and 
of wafer-like slices of brown bread and butter. A late visit to the shrine of the 
most savoury of our Thames fishes—the taste of which, by the way, makes one 
wonder how anything so nice could be found in so nasty a place as the mingled 
mud and muddy water which the creature haunts—was painfully convincing 
that whitebait, like time and tide, wait for no man ; that is to say, that they wait in 
their pristine minuteness and delicacy for noman. A dish of hobbledehoy white- 
bait is emphatically not a good thing. You have painful misgivings that you are 
devouring sprats, or it may be young whiting, or young mackerel, or young 
anything else, and that you are moveover consuming them after a most greedy 
and unorthodox fashion; for of no other fish is it permitted to eat at one 
munch both heads and tails and all which lies between. Whitebait is an 
ichthyologic exception to all rules of gastronomic propriety and etiquette; but 
whitebait in August suggests a doubt as to the expediency of prolonging that 
exception into what we must, we suppose, consider the adult state of the fish. 
Still, however, notwithstanding the sad propensity of these finely-flavoured and 
mysterious fishes to grow up out of all bounds and knowledge, a waterside 
dinner remains a capital thing—a fact said to have been confessed by a gentle- 
man who the other day sat down in very bad humour to a repast of the kind, 
beneath the shadow of the porticoes of the Hospital. He had somehow missed a 
party he was to have joined. He had searched in every tavern all through the 
town in vain; and it was not until coolly sitting over his wine, that it flashed 
upon him, that his place of rendezvous had been the Green Man, at Dulwich— 
not as he had been all day insanely imagining, the Dull Man at Greenwich ! 

The unusual mortality of the present season, among men holding public 
stations, and of public influence, continues. This week has seen the deaths of 
two eminent legal functionaries—the Vice-Chancellor of England and the Re- 
corder of the Cityof London. Sir C. Knight Bruce, among his many excellent 
qualities, was not reckoned by the bar as being by any means a man of that 
class whose self-formed and self-relying opinions are seldom or never swept 
away by the ingenious oratory of counsel. On the contrary, the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor was said,to be particularly impressionable in this respect ; and one of that 
class of somewhat dryish jokes, which circulate in the learned atmosphere of West- 
minster Hail, pronounced, in allusion to a leading member of the Chancery bar, the 
judges in question to be like the King of old, who placed his trust in “* Bethel.” Mr. 
Law, the late Recorder, was a Tory of the genuine old stamp, perhaps nearly asfull 
of antiquated notions, and favouring those given to change as little as his father. 
In Parliament the Recorder made no figure. The House never lent him its ear, 
and, to do him justice, it was not often he claimed it. His speeches, when he did 
speak, were usually on subjects more or less connected with ecclesiastical re- 
forms; and, of course, the learned member for the University of Cambridge 
woutd never consent to the brushing away of even a stifling cobweb from the 
mouth, nose, or eyes of Alma Mater. His style, when addressing the House, was 
as dry as sawdust, and his matter about as digestible. He shone in his civie 
rather than in his political capacity. His ceremonial speeches on corporation 
occasions were, of their sort, very creditable orations—the matter eked out 
with a good show of well-rounded twangling sentences. On the bench the Re- 
corder was as painstaking, intelligent, and upright a judge, as ever sat there. He 
generally took the less important class of trials at the Old Bailey, and used to 
show a great deal of acumen, and a praiseworthy desire to get at the exact truth 
in the investigation of the thousand miserable larceny, pocket-picking and 

“ smashing” cases which yearly came before him. 

A little incident, the odd, but perfectly authentic incidents of which were 
the other day communicated to me, throws a glimmer of light upon one of the 
thousand modes of livelihood pursued by certain members of the class who com- 
pose that half of the world which proverbially gets its living by means unknown 
to the other half. A gentleman, while hurrying along the pavement in Holborn, 
was jostled by another who was proceeding at a running pace in the opposite 
direction, and in the acci:ental and momentary scuffle which ensued, the watch 
of the former was twitched out of his waistcoat pocket, the chain broken, and the 
time-piece—a somewhat valuable one—disappeared between the bars of one of the 
trapped gratings down which the kennel-water pours. Here was an unlucky 
adventure! ‘Lhe loser of the watch gazed wistfully after it: the glittering 
morsel had disappeared in a little black pool some five feet beneath the street. 
What was to be done? The proprietor proceeded to the nearest police- 
station, and told his story. He received no consolation. ‘Very awkward 
—very unlucky, indeed; hardly knew what to say; quite out of their 
department. Perhaps Commissioners of Sewers might do something— 
they couldn’t.” Very little encouraged by this negative style of consolation, 
the unfortunate went despondingly back to the trap-hole to derive what com‘ort 
was to be gained from gazing down between the bars. Here, after a space, he 
was joined by a man of shabby appearance and dirty unshorn countenance, 
“* Lost anything ?” said the new-comer. ‘I'he misfortune was explained to him. 
“Ti get it out for you, if we come to terms,” was the reply. The bereaved 
owner considerably mistrusted the power of performing his promise possessed 
by his new acquaintance ; but the case was desperate, and a bargain was soon 
struck. ‘ You’ll have it in four hours,” said the dirty man. ‘ Why not now?” 
was the natural question. “ Because,” replied the other, “ till the tide ebbs I 
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can’t get up the drain.” Here was the key to the mystery at on % 

time the mudlark made his way to one of the aneRvOuey dlomibossing Ti 
of the London arterial drains, and in due time, after traversing the necegs; 
extent of filthy way, he made his appearance beneath the grating in Holborn 
The watch was at once handed up, the stipulated couple of sovereigns handed 
down, and the subterranean adventurer disappeared, to scare the rats as he 
groped his noisome way back to the Thames, A. B.R, 


EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—STRIKE AMONG THE 
DRIVERS, FIREMEN, &c, 


A dispute which has arisen between ihe Eastern Counties Railway au- 
thorities and the employés of the locomotive department, has terminated 
in the resignation of the engine-drivers and firemen in the service of the com- 
pany. On Sunday evening a meeting of between 100 and 200 engine-drivers 
firemen, and fitters in the employ of this company was held at Stratford Re- 
presentatives from different lines in the kingdom were present. The proceed, 
ings lasted some hours. It was stated that a fortnight previously Mr, Gooch, 
late of the South-Western, became locomotive superintendent of the compan i 
when a newsystem wasintroduced in that department, with a view of cutting ieee 
the expenses. The previous scale of wages was abandoned ; drivers who had 
been some time in the service of the company, and had reached the highest class 
7s. 6d. a day, were discharged to make room for other hands at 6s. The same 
alteration was made with the firemen at 4s. per day ; while with the fitters a Jar: : 
number of old hands were dismissed, and younger ones at a lower rate e wv 
In addition to this, fines were imposed, which, in one instance, amounted to doe 
in one week, for a defect over which the driver had not the slightest control, 
Another matter of complaint was, that a new duty was imposed upon the 
drivers, viz. that of acting as fitters, with a view of superseding to a great erent 
that body. Several men spoke of the treatment pursued towards them as bein 
unfair. It was at length arranged that a memorial should be presented to the 
directors, praying for the dismissal of the superintendent; and that, in the 
event of the directors declining to acquiesce in their proposition, that the whole 
body of drivers, firemen, and fitters employed at the company’s works at Strat- 
ford, Cambridge, Norwich, Peterborough, &c., should send in their notices to quit 
the company’s service. Accordingly, on Monday afternoon last, after a con- 
ference with Mr. Ellis, one of the directors, no fewer than 178 notices were sent 
in, intimating their intention of quitting the company’s employment on Monda: 
next, an event which has caused no trifling sensation in the districts throu, 4 
which the line passes. The same evening, a meeting of the body was held a 
the George, Stratford, when it was resolved that the drivers should not work 
with strange mates or firemen, and that, if a stranger was placed upon 
the engine with them, they should immediately quit it, and allow the stranger 
either to proceed with the engine or leave it. They argued that this 
Was no refusal of duty ; they only declined to travel with a stranger; but, even 
if it was a refusal, the company would have their task in fining or imprisonin 
the whole of them. This was the way the London and N orth-Western men ae 
ceeded ; andthey urged that they must do the same, if they wished to be vic- 
torious. On Tuesday, the directors of the company had a board-meeting on the 
subject, which lasted some time. It is understood 


that the complaints 
men were taken into consideration, and that the board came to the nea 


that they were of a far different character than had been re resented 

and therefore confirmed Mr. Gooch’s conduct. It was lag said, that these 
pany had adopted every precaution in running the trains and carrying on the 
traflic, in the event of the drivers and firemen quitting, as they had proposed 
on Monday morning next. 4 

On Wednesday a general meeting of the drivers and firemen of the Eastern 
Counties Railway was held at the George Inn, Stratford. 

Mr. J.T. Hope, engine-man, occupied the chair, and, having exhorted his fel- 
low-workmen each and all to speak out boldly,yet with the strictest adherence to 
truth, in confirmation of what he had to say, proceeded to explain the nature 
of the grievances complained of. Our new superintendent, he said, came here 

abouta fortnight ago. We knew very well that we should have a sharp eye upon 
us, but for that we did not care. We know our duty, we have always done it, and 
were prepared to do it. We were, however, not prepared for money punishment 
to be visited upon us, under a system which, in reality, lays it down as a principle 
that machinery is never to get out of order, and that steel and iron are never to 
break or wear out; but if an eccentric strap break, or the cotter of a draw 
should spring off, the driver and fireman are to be fined a day’s pay. I say we 
were not prepared for this, nor can it be expected that this measure 
of injustice should be dealt out to us at the mercy of the new superintendent 
without appeal or without the remotest chance of redress. And this is not the 
only measure of which we complain. It is very evident, from what has 
taken place during the last fortnight, that a cutting-down System of economy is 
to be unscrupulously carried out against the drivers and firemen upon this line. 
and that length and faithiulness of service, skill, sobriety, and good conduct are 
to weigh as nothing against 6d. a day to be saved out of this man’s wages, or 4d. 
a day out of that man’s pay. I will now mention the sort of System under 
which we have been working for the last fortnight. The first case of injustice 
I shall lay before you is that of Joseph Tutton, driver, and George Jenkins, fire- 
man. When about thirty-four miles on his journey, and while running at the 
ordinary speed, the cotter of his cross-head broke in three pieces. Now you all 
know that he could no more prevent that accident than any man who may 
be passing this house at this present moment ; but, nevertheless, both driver and 
fireman were fined two days’ pay, and suspended for two days and three- 
quarters. The next case is that of James Steele, driver, and William Bird, 
fireman. While running, the cage of his clack broke, the ball of the clack 
worked into the pump, and the consequence was the eccentric strap broke. No 
skill, however great, no care, howeyer watchful, could prevent such an acci- 
dent, and yet both men were fined one-quarter day each. Another case is that 
of Henry Harriss, driver, and John Knight, fireman. The eccentric sheave of the 
engine slipped and caused a detention of the train ten minutes. Such a thing 
as this will oceur to the best driver in the world without his being able to 
prevent it; but under the new system the men were fined @ quarter 
day’s pay each. James Monks, engineman, and William Cowen, fireman, 
were fined Is. each for a porter neglecting his duty in turning off the 
water. When Monks went to Mr. Gooch about it, he (Mr. Gooch) told him 
he was sorry he had fined them, but as he had given his word he would not 
alter it. Monks told him he would not submit to be fined unjustly ; therefore 
Mr. Gooch immediately discharged him. The next is a case unparalleled in 
rai way management. Mr. Gooch requested William Hewett, engine-man, to 
shift his family to Norwich, as he fully intended for him to run from Norwich to 
London and back—a distance of 260 miles—for one day’s work. Hewett told 
him no man could do it. Mr, Gooch’s reply was, that he would not be the only 
person who would have to do it, as he intended to have the time-tables altered 
so that every man could do it. The next case is that of James Nelson, engine- 
driver, and William Jolly, fireman. Their train consisted of thirty waggons. 
While shunting this train the draw-bar of one of thej waggons gavej way. For 
this they were in no degree to blame ; the iron broke, as iron will sometimes break ; 
but as, under the new system, iron is not allowed to break without the express 
sanction of the driver and his mate, they were, of course, fined one day’s pay 
each, There are several other cases of this character. Edward Reay, driver ; 
and William Head, fireman, were fined 1s. each because a draw-bar broke in 
taking a train of thirty loaded waggons. George Cann, engine-man, and John 
Hall, fireman, were discharged for no other reason than that they were old, and 
had been to this company faithful servants, and were receiving, by servitude 
and good conduct, the first-class wages. Mr. Gooch distinctly told Cann he 
would pay no man whatever the wages he was receiving, so that old, expe- 
rienced, and good men are of no more value to Mr. Gooch than the youngest en- 
gine-driver on the line. Let the public decide whether these experienced men, 
or the firemen and men of any or no character from other places that 
Mr. Gooch may be engaging and promising the rate of wages the first-class 
enginemen and firemen have, are the fittest to intrust their lives to. George 
Burling, engine-man, was summarily discharged because he refused to work two 
men’s work in one day—namely, his own and a fitter’s. {Thomas Thomson was 
suspended because the set-screw of his top clack blew out, a circumstance over 
which he could not possibly have any control. It is, fellow-workmen, against 
such wanton injustice as that which I have just detailed to you, that we protest. 
With such a system in operation, no driver, however skilful, however ex- 
perienced, however careful, can ever be safe from the infliction of injustice 
upon him. 

This statement having been confirmed by several of the parties alluded to, 

; James Rastrick moved, and William Hewett seconded, the following reso- 
ution :— , 

That the conduct pursued towards the drivers and firemen of the Eastern Counties Railway 
has, for the last fortnight, been most irritating and unjust; that men have been fined for acci- 
dents which no human prudence or foresight could prevent; that old, faithful, and skilful 
drivers, receiving the highest class of wages, have been summi discharged without cause 
assigned; and that it is the opinion of this meeting, speaking for themselves, that they could 
not possibly continue to ark under the system recently introduced, and by the operations of 


which all their care, experience, and skill are rendered utterly useless in preventing the infhe- 
tion of frequent and heavy fines. 


The resolution haying been unanimously passed, the chairman dissolved the 
meeting. : 


The Rey. T, Page, one of the proctors for the diocese of Ely, sug- 
gests that those members of the present actual Convocation who are favourable 
to its being called into action should meet in London, and consult on the proper 
way of proceeding. He says:—‘* We should meet, not as Convocation, but 
merely as members of Convocation. We could agree upon a petition to the 
Sovereign, imploring her to give the Church license to i for herself in 
spiritual things; and we could address the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
suffragans, praying them to use their influence with the Sovereign for the 
assembling of Convocation for business.” = 

The Hanoverian Government, anxious to promote the interests of 
its new free port at Horburg, on the left bank of the Elbe, has granted, by an 
order of the 6th of August, 1850, the remission of the Stade duties on all goods 
arriving by sea at that harbour. : 2 

Importation or Wine FRoM CANADA.—A vessel has arrived 
from Montreal, having a large quantity of casks of wine, the produce of Southern 
Europe, on board, consigned, as a part of her cargo, to order. ‘There have been 
| some recent arrivals of such wines from the United States, but this is the first of 
the kind from the British possessions in North America. sing 

A gentleman residing in Taunton has constructed an umbrella on 
a novel principle, the main feature of which is that it can be carried in the 
pocket with ease. Ie intends sending it to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
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pointed governor of Ceylon, and is to be 

Mauritius by Mr. Lay Pe meh te ed 
i Leeward Islands. Sir George Anderson has earned his p) 

ty the lity with which he has conducted the government of Mauritius, where 

he has effected a considerable reduction in the expenditure, and introduced 

many useful practical reforms. Mr. Higginson was introduced into the public 

service by Lord Metcalfe, and has proved himself worthy of his friendship and 


ronage. 
a: the weekly meeting of the Manchester Peel Monument Com- 
mittee, held on Friday week, in the Town-hall, the mayor in the chair, it was 
announced that the total amount of subscriptions has reached £4878. The 
questions of site, form, and material were then taken into consideration, and it 
was resolved that the monument should consist of a colossal erect figure, in 
bronze, of the deceased statesman, to be erected in the open air, 
area before the Royal Infirmary. — . ‘ 

On Saturday, the East India Company gave a grand dinner, at the 
London Tavern, to Sir William Gomm, prior to his leaving England for the 
Bombay Presidency, of which he has been lately appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
Covers were laid for 130 guests. The chair was taken by Mr. ‘Shepherd, chair- 

an of the company, who was supported by Viscount Hardinge, Lieutenant- 
General Sir ‘T, M‘Mahon, K.C.B., i 

The editor of the Morning Herald states that he has lately ex- 
amined a large lump of auriferous rock or stone, just arrived from the neigh- 
pourhood of Annatto Bay, Jamaica. Split open, it appears almost one compact 
mass of gold and silver, the pure silver ore lying in small lumps thickly inter- 
spersed with gold particles. This lump will yield about 70 per cent. of the 
precious metals. This is 
specimens. 2 ; 

In consequence of the vacancy created in the representative peerage 
of Ireland by the demise of the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Dunsany, who gave way 
upon the last occasion to the Earl of Lanesborough, has commenced his canvass 
with every prospect of being returned without any opposition. 

The Rey. John Hunter, M.A,, formerly vice-principal, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the National Society’s ‘Training College, Battersea, as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Thomas Jackson, the Bishop Designate of Lyttleton, Can- 
terbury Settlement, New Zealand, Mr. Jackson, on his consecration, will leave 
England with the first body of colonists. : ; 

Pate, who lately assaulted the Queen, is one of a batch of convicts 
who were despatched for Van Diemen’s Land on Monday, by the ships William 
Jardine and Rodney. ‘ AZ: 

The Right Hon. Thomas Francis Kennedy, paymaster of civil 
service in Ireland, has been appointed one of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests and Land Revenues, in the room of Alexander Milne, Esq., 
retired. 

Dr. T. Southwood Smith, who was the medical member of the 
General Board of Health during the period of the Orders in Council (as autho- 
rised by the Diseases Prevention Act), has been appointed the second paid 
member of the board provided by the Metropolitan Interment Act. 

From 1830 to 1850 there were 7 steam-boat explosions on the 
North American lakes, by which 111 lives were lost during the period ; between 
1836 and 1850 11 steam-boats were destroyed by fire, causing a loss of 804 lives ; 
from 1840 to 1850, a period of 10 years, there were 31 collisions by steamers, by 
which 62 persons were killed. The loss of life on the lakes during the last 10 years, 
from explosion, fire, and collisions, amounted to 877. é 4 

We are happy to learn that the present season bids fair to be an 


Sir George Anderson is a 
succeeded in the government 0 


excellent one for honey in Scotland. The produce in Borgue is expected to be | 


twice as large as last year, and of excellent quality. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishops of Ferns, Cloyne, and 
Killaloe are, according to rotation, the representative bishops in the next 
session of Parliament. 

The Very Rev. Usher Lee, Dean of Waterford, died on Sunday 
morning, in the 86th year of his age. 

Four or five months ago, Mrs. Juggings, landlady of the Wheat 
Sheaf, Sans-street, Sunderland, was bitten in the hand by a cat; but no import- 
ance was attached to the wound. She was subsequently confined, and was re- 
covering favourably until Saturday last, when symptoms of ‘ hydrophobia” set 
in, and on Tuesday she died. 

The New Factory Act has come into operation. The factory hours 
of labour now are from six in the morning to six in the evening, including meal 
times ; the factories closing every Saturday, at two o’clock. 

On Thursday week, the servant woman of Griffith Thomas, farmer, 
Pantglas (Wales), having occasion to pass through a field in which there was a 
bull, was instantly attacked by the animal, and so seriously injured, being 
gored in many places, besides having her spine broken, that she died on Satur- 
day last in great agony. 

The cholera has appeared in Chatham, and two deaths have taken 
place. One of the patients died on the Brook, and the other at the lower part 
of the High-street, and near to the Medway Union Workhouse. The neighbour- 
hood in which these deaths have occurred is not only dirty, but there are foul 
ditches near which ought to be purified, especially at this season of the year. 

On Monday afternoon a singular accident occurred at the iron 
foundry of Messrs. Knight and Cumming, Maidstone. A bombshell had been 
purchased amongst the old iron, which exploded in one of the furnaces, blowing 
down about two feet of the lining in the vicinity of the blast pipe. The explosion 
appears to have resulted from the expansion of the inclosed air, the bomb being 
plugged. Had it been loaded with the usual explosive material, it would 
probably have destroyed the building. 

William Chadwick, convicted capitally as an accessory before the 
fact for the murder by poison of his wife’s uncle at the Stafford assizes before 
Mr, Justice Williams, has been respited during pleasure—a course of proceeding 
which is virtually tantamount to a commutation of the extreme punishment 
into transportation for life. 

A young man, a tailor, who was in the habit of bathing at the West- 
minster Swimming Baths, went there on Sunday afternoon for that purpose. 
Just before going into the water he was heard to remark that he had better 
wait a little, as he had just dined. Scarcely, however, had he uttered these 
words, when he fell in with aloud splash. Assistance was immediately rendered, 
but life was quite extinct. A surgeon was called in, who pronounced the death 
to have been caused by apoplexy. 

The students of the Central School of Design have contributed the 
sum of £11 5s. to the funds now raising for the Exhibition of 1851. This 
amount has been contributed in sums of Is. and 2s. 6d. 

On Thursday week, a large sculptured statue, weighing several 
hundredweight, in front of the cathedral at Wells, fell to the ground with a 
trem endous crash. The sheriff’s coach had been standing on an adjoining 
spot, waiting for the judges and sheriff for some time, and had only moved off a 
short time before the accident occurred. 

The will of the late Sir Robert Peel was proved on Saturday, and 
probate passed for assets under £500,000. 

The Bishop of Winchester has licensed the Rev. 


St. Bees College, Cumberland, 
road. 


Simultaneously with the opening of the great Northern Railway, 
the Eastern Counties reduced their fares between London and St. Ives and 
Peterborough; and the London and North-Western, by day ticket, on their 
Northampton and Peterborough line. The Midland Company also assimilated 
their fares to those of the Great Northern. 

r he late Mr. William Meller, an old and respected inhabitant 
of W olverhampton, has made bequests, free of legacy duty, to the following 
charitable inslitutions, The South Staffordshire Hospital, £2000; the Blue 
Coat School, Wolverhampton, £1000, St. George’s Sunday School, £20; St. 
James’s Sunday School, £20; and the Aberystwith Dispensary, £26. 

On Saturday morning, a vast number of crows alighted on the 
i res thee Fy eo peer and the roof of the Palace (Paris). It was found 

y out a i 
who xilled 500 of eli r of men belonging to the chasseurs of Vincennes, 

The Minister of the Interior in Prussia has just interdicted in the 
whole kingdom several periodical writings, and amongst the rest the Proscrit 
published at London and Paris. 

Peocse Pd acg Fd sentence of transportation effected their 
he gaol o! ¢ 

thant ibe vet bea Spe hia (Queen’s County), last week, and none of 
Pi he parishioners of Sproughton have lately subscribed a fund for a 

ew organ. This instrument, which was built by Davison, of London, was 
pt on Tuesday last, and on Wednesday evening the church was opened to 
eee the event. Prayers were read by the Rey. H. J. Hasted (the 
be or), and @ very impressive and appropriate sermon was preached by the 
the Lope atington, from Psalm cl. 6, “ Let everything that hath breath praise 

The population of Prussia, on the 30th ult., am 

+ amounted to 16,330,186 

Pi Nhom $,061,593 resided in ‘Silesia, 2,811,194” in the Rhenish provinces, 
es ay Western Prussia, 1,025,712 in Eastern Prussia, 2,129,022 in the pro- 
iH a4 bi piapvey tol Py bal he the Saet Es 1,464,921 in Westphalia, 
melden without a oan, - } ‘osen, 1,197,201 in Pomerania, and 45,173 
A vessel just arrived from Bombay has brought the large number 


of 3710 bales ‘and 25 half bales of cot: 
duction, and ricolkin Aaa bees as part of her cargo, of East India pro- 


Thomas Davis, of 
to the curacy of Christ Church, Blackfriars- 


the same day from Gonaives, a port of 
St. Poniaae eae bro 69 ales of cotton, the growin of that pchter le 
: mn. s of wheat has taken place by a vessel 
arrived from Port Adelaide, the aoe fi of South Australia. of 


Colonel Beauchamp, an offi istingui ice i 
, an officer of long and distinguished service in 
2 ee a oP ene: “poe trom the army, committed suicide at 
; on - 

sanity, produced by a severe whlir Padus iy e in a fit of temporary in 
ei  exploaion took place on the 29th ult. in a gunpowder manufac- 
bea freer tterstad, a league from Christiana, in Norway. ‘Ten men were at work 
others me; six were killed on the spot, two were seriously injured, and the 
wen Wo could not be found. The violence of the explosion was such, that the 
TGows of several houses at Christiana were broken. The manufactory had 


only been open six weeks, and belonged to Messrs, Haxmann and Olsen. 


within the | 


considerably richer than many of the Californian | 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HENRICUS—If a player, in moving his King out of check from one piece, into check of 
another, he must again move out of check altogether. 2. We do not reply to questions re~ 
garding games at cards 

AN E1GUT YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER must send a di of the present position of the Evans 
gambit in question; his description of it is quite unintelligible. 2. We shall shortly give 
the whole of the moves played up to this time in the Amsterdam match 

CLERICUS, Antwerp—The Rev Mr Bolton, to whom the lovers of Chess are indebted for many 
of the most admirable examples of Chess strategy ever published, has, we regret to say, 
taken his final leave of the chequered field. His “ farewell Problem,’’ which he has dedi- 
cated to Mr Staunton, by his desire, appears in the current number of the Chess-Player’s 
Chronicle, accompanie by the following note:—‘* My dear Mr 8.,—It was at your request 
that I first became a contributor to the Chess-Playcr's Chronicle—a connexion which has 
for many years afforded me great delight. If, by any of my Problems, I have added to its 
interest, to you belongs the praise; and now that I would withdraw from the chequered 
field, and leave the bloodless contest to more youthful aspirants, I would beg the favour of 
you to permit me to dedicate my last effort to you, as a mark of my sincere esteem and ad- 

| miration. By this connexion with your name, it is truly gratifying to me to reflect that I 

| shall be remembered in the Chronicle, not only as a contributor to its pages, but as the 

| friend of the Champion of England. 
“ Oby Rectory.” “Yours sincerely, H. BoLTon. 

A SHEFFIELD GRINDER—It shall be examined, In the meantime, as our Correspondent has 
an objection to his communications being publicly commented on, he will perhaps oblige us 
with his address 

Si EpMUND—The best are marked for insertion among our Enigmas 

J BT, Maidstone—In a Match, it is generally understood, unless the contrary is specified, that 

Lo. Sega games do not count; you have therefore only played 18 games 


&c—We do not think the alteration you suggest would at all improve the{Indian Problem 
T P B—The error in the “ Sphynx " was discovered at the time the book was published, and 
has been repeatedly acknowledged since 
J A W—No, 2 is merely quaint. Of No. 3 we can offer no opinion, as one of the Knights has 
| _ forgotten his adherence, and cantered off the field 
G, Beverley—Upon re-examining your last problem, you will discover another very obvious 
| _ method of mating in four moves, by first playing Rook to K Kt 4th 
| %, Albany—The P ice of Leuchars’ elegant folding-board, adapted for the new Chessmen, we 
| ‘believe, is £1 15s 5 
PHILOBIBLION—1. The books mentioned will be quite sufficient for your New Club during the 
first year. 2. Before purchasing the Chess-boards, we should strongly recommend you to 
inspect those just brought out by MecuI, which in point of beauty and solidity go far be- 
yond the old patterns 
' M. KigseritzKy—The games and position came safe to hand, and are very acceptable. 
Through the same medium, the required numbers shall be immediately forwarded 
BW F—1. Mr. Bolton’s “ Farewell Problem” is in twenty-four moves, and far too profound 
and difficult to be solved without the aid of the Chess-board. 2. Your problems are now 
under consideration. 
GM B—The position referred to is the infmitable “ Indian Problem.” Mate can certainly be 
forced in the stipulated number of moves. 
G y ug ppg Enea do you propose to mate if Black for his second move should take 
the bishop 
ONE OF MANY Wit0,"’ &c.—We have received a number of communications respecting a 
proposed congress of Chess-players in the metropolis during the “ Exposition” next year. 
As an assemblage of the kind is calculated to give an immense impulse to the game, and the 
period for it appears to be particularly appropriate, we trust the subject will meet with due 
consideration from the leading amateurs 
CHORISTER—There is an English Translation of Jaenish’s ‘ Analyse Nouvelle,’ by G. 
Walker, published by Longman and Co, 1847. 
CxcUS—Too simple | MArY JANE—A pretty little enigma 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 342, by MARY JANE, Jupy, H M H, QR, ME R, B WF, JM, 
Forres, R F, BOMBARDIER, CAPE TOWN, 8T EDMUNDS, M A K, BELLARY, DEREVON, 
DORKINGENSIS, K, Yarmouth Chess-Club; JUVENTUS, M P, Rev T A M, Rey RS L, 
MITRE, F RS, L LD, Marcus, CroziER, SELIM CURLY, R B P, J AW, HENRICUS, B AQ, 
TuM TUM, JOSHUA WAGSTAFF, F GR, ABC, OMEGA, 8 P QR, SENATOR, SUBSCRIBER, 
AMATEUR, TYRO, Kit, W 8 T, Dr FreLp—are correct. All others are wrong. 
*** Want of space compels us to defer the answers to numerous correspondents until 
next week 


SoLutTiIon OF Prosiem No. 342, 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
| 1.BtoK B 5th P takes B (best) | 3. B to K 3d P to K B oth 
| 2. K moves K to Q B Sth 4 R Mates 

PROBLEM No. 343. 


Composed and presented by Herr Rrgs, of Stuttgardt. 
BLACK, 


Y 
Y 


Z 
Yi 


Y 
Y 
Y 
“i 


G 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mates in five moves. 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 


The following highly interesting game is one of two recently played by Cor- 
respondence between M. Hanstein, one of the finest players of the Berlin 
Club, and M. Lange, a promising young amateur, of Magdeburg ; the former 
giving the odds of the Pawn and two moves. 


(Remove Black's K Bishop's Pawn from the board.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

(M. Lange). (M. Hanstein). (M. Lange) (M. Hanstein). 
1. P to Q 4th 22. B to K 5th (e) Castles 
2. P to K 4th Q Kt to B 3d 23.Q to her R 6th 
3. K B to Q3d P to K 4th (ch) K to Kt sq 
4. P takes P Q Kt takes P 24. K R to K 4th Kt to QB sq (f) 
5.Qto K R5th(ch) QKtto K B2d_ | 25. QB to his 3d Kt to Q Kt 3d 
6.KBtoQB4th QtoK 2d 26. K Kt to K 5th(g) QB to K sq 
7. Q Kt to B 3d K Kt to B 3d 27.K BtoQKt3d P to Q 4th 
8. Q to K 2d P to Q 3a 28. K R to K 2d K B to Q 3d 
9, P to K B 4th QBto K Kt 5th | 29. PtoQR 4th KRtoKBsq 
10. K Kt to B 3d P toQ Bad 30. P to K B 5th K B to K 2d 
11.QBtoK 3d(a) Q to her B 2d (0) | 31. P to QR Sth Kt to Q B sq 
12. Castles on Q side P to K R 3d 32. K BtoQR 4th QR to Q3d 
13. K R to K sq QBtoKR4th | 33. Q to her 3d Q to her Kt 2d 
14. QB to Q 4th K Kt to his sq 34. Q B to Q 2d KtoQR sq 
15. P to K R 3d Q Kt to Q sq 35. P to Q B 4th PtoQR3d 
16. P to K Kt 4th QBto K B 2d 36. B to K B 4th QR to Qsq 
17. Q Kt to Q 5th (c) P takes Kt 37. KK RtoQB2d KttoQR 2d 
18. K B to Q Kt 5th Q Kt to B 3d 38. P takes QP QR takes P 

(ch) 39. Q to K B 3d QR takes QR P 

19. P takes P (dis ch) K Kt to K 2d 40. K B takes QB P Q Rtohis8th (ch) 
20. P takes Q Kt P takes P 41, K to Q 2d QB takes B 
21. KB to QR 4th (d) K R to K Kt sq 


And M. Hanstein won the partie. 


(a) Well conceived; foreseeing that if Black ventured to seize the tempting Pawn, it would 
cost him a pieco 
' (b) Let us suppose him to capture the K Pawn instead— 
WHITE. 


BLACK, 
i. K Kt takes P 
12, Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 


13. B takes Kt (ch) 
and Black dare not retake it, from apprehension of—14. Kt to K Kt Sth (ch), &c. 


ce) I i and quite sound 
ae) We should tigee ferred taking the A Kt Pawn with the other Bishop, in which case 


the game would probably have proceeded thus:— 
WHITE BLACK. WHITE, BLACK, 
21.QBtakesK Kt PB takes B,or * 23. B takes QR 
22. B takes QB P(ch) K to B sq With a winning game. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
* 21, K R to Kt sq 24. Q takes Kt (ch) K to Kt 2d 
22. B takes Q B P (ch) Q takes B 25. Kt to Q 4th 
23, B takes B takes B And White must win. 


(e) Finely played. It is much as Black's game is worth to tako it. 
Cf) Black would obviously have loet by taking the Bishop. 
(gy) This may be done securely, since Black dare not open his Queen’s file. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 597.—By Mr. F. G. RatncEr. 
White: K at Q 2d, Bs at K R sq and K 3d; Ps at K B 3d and 4th, K Kt 4th 
and 5th, Q 4th, and Q B 3d and 5th. 
Biack: K at K B 8th; Ps at K Kt 3d, Q 4th, Q B 3d and Sth. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 


No. 598.—By Mr, Mintanp. 
White: K at QB 2d, Qat KB Sth, R at Q 4th, Bs at K B 7th and QR 7th, Kt 


at K 5th, P at K B 4th. 
Black: K at K R sq, Qat K Kt 2d, Kt at K R 3d, P at K Kt 7th. 
te to play, and mate in four moves. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.— Rectories: The Rev. J. 
Mansfield to Blandford St. Mary’s, Dorsetshiré. Rev. E. Crane to Kington, in 
the county of Worcester. Rey. R. Amoyl Prichard to Matson, Gloucestershire. 
Rey. J. G. Hickley to Street-cum-Walton, Somerset. Rev. G. H. Heslop to En- 
ham, Hants. Rev. J. Aubrey Scott to West Tytherley, Hants. Rev. F. Fisher 
to Hill Marton, Wilts. Rey. C. Nourse Wodehouse to North Lynn, with the per- 
petual curacy of St. Margaret, with St. Nicholas annexed, Norfolk. Rev. A. T. 
Whitmore Shadwell to Langton, Yorkshire. Rev. W. Strong Hore to St. Cle- 
ment, Oxford. Rev. L. Ottley to Richmond, Yorkshire.——Vicarages: Rev. H. 
White to Shalford, Surrey. Rev. C. Porter to Grinton, Yorkshire. Rev. R. L. 
Townsend to All Saints, Wandsworth, Surrey. Rey. J. Ford to St. Mary Church, 
with Coffinswell, Devon. Rev. W. Spranger White to Shalford, Surrey. Rey. 
F. Fisher to Hill Marton, Wilts. Rev. J. Allett Leigh to Tollesbury, Essex. 
Rey. T. Williams to Burnham, Somerset. Rey. F. Pretyman to Great Carlton, 
Lincolnshire. Rey. H. R. Lloyd to Owersby, with Kirkby and Osgardy 
annexed, 5 

TestimoNtALs.—The following clergymen have lately received tes- 
timonials of affection and esteem:—The Rey. N. S. Godfrey, from the parish- 
ioners of Biddenham, Bedfordshire; the Rev. G. W. Chamberlain, incumbent of 
St. Matthew's, from the teachers of the Sunday-schools; the Rey. A. Brereton, 


curate of Hickling, Norfolk, from the parishioners; the Rev. S. Adcock, Ellis, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Ives, Cornwall, by the parishioners; the Rey. J. B. 
Owen, Chairman of the Wolverhampton Guardians, from the board. 


THE GORHAM CASE. 


On Sunday, August 11th, the Rey. G. C. Gorham was inducted into the living of 
Brampford Speke. The Rey. Mr. Howard, of St Thomas, near Exeter, officiated, 
in the place of Archdeacon Moore Stevens, and preached an excellent sermon on 
the occasion to a numerous congregation. 


A correspondence has been published in the morning papers between the 
secretaries of the Metropolitan Church Union, Messrs. ‘I. T. Bazely, G. E. Biber, 
G. Roberts, and G. J, Ottaway, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, connected 
with this case. The secretaries, under date July 24, informed the most rey. 
prelate, that a committee of the Metropolitan Church Union has been charged 
with the presentation of an address to him, most numerously signed (2700 sig- 
natures), begging him not to proceed with the institution of Mr. Gorham. They 
forwarded a copy of the address, and begged to know when the deputation might 
wait on his Grace. The Archbishop sent the following reply :— 


“ Addington, July 26. 

“‘Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, in which you 
desire me to receive an address from a society of which you are secretaries, 
praying that I will neither myself take any step, nor suffer any step to be taken 
by my authority, for the institution of the Rev. G. C. Gorham to the living of 
Brampford Speke. 

“Mr. Gorham’s case having been brought before the legitimate tribunals, and 
solemnly deliberated upon, the sentence of the Court was pronounced, to the 
effect that there was no just impediment to his institution. 

“Your address proposes that I should assume to myself the authority of re- 
versing this sentence of the Court—should refuse to do what the law requires of 
me, and should deny to Mr. Gorham a right to which, after a legal trial and 
examination, he is declared to be entitled. 

*T submit to your committee, with all due deference, that I cannot consist- 
ently receive an address of which this is the purport; and I must, therefore, 
respectfully decline to name a time for its presentation to me. 

“Tremain, Gentlemen, your obedient and humble servant, 
“To the Secretaries of the Metropolitan “J. B. CANTUAR. 
Church Union.” 


The Secretaries sent a long rejoinder, dated August 3, in which they say, 
amongst other things, that his Grace will nowhere find it proposed in the ad- 
dress that he should assume to himself the authority of reversing the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Its prayer is that your Grace 
will not make the high authority committed to you by Christ, in this branch 
of his holy Catholic Church, subservient to the carrying into effect of that judg- 
ment, proceeding, as it does, from a court which, however worthy of respect and 
deference in its rightful province, is, as a secular court, destitute of authority in 
controversies of faiya, and incompetent to pronounce on the fitness of any man 
to take the cure and‘tharge of souls in any portion of Christ’s Church. * * * 
They venture most respectfully to submit, that, if her Majesty were made fully 
acquainted with the bearings of the case—if her attention were drawn to the in- 
vasion, by a temporal court, of the Church’s inalienable right to judge in spi- 
ritual matters, and to the extent of the heretical opinions of Mr. Gorham, which 
in the report of the Judicial Committee are concealed from view, as well as to 
the inconsistency with Catholic doctrine even of the modified opinions attributed 
to Mr. Gorham by the Judicial Committee—if her Majesty were further made 
aware that the question at issue is one which involves the virtual denial of an 
article of the faith, and therefore adinits of no compromise—that the very life of 
the Church is seriously imperilled by the attempt to rob her of her distinctive 
teaching on the sacrament of baptism, &c., they cannot but cherish a hope that, 
out of her princely care for the Church, as well as in conformity with the solemn 
engagements entered into at her coronation, her Majesty would give license for 
the Church in Convocation to deliberate and to do all things which 
concern the settled continuance of her doctrines and discipline, and 
would also take counsel for the enactment of such legislative provi- 
sions as may be needful for indemnifying your Grace against any legal 
consequences incidental to your maintenance of the integrity of the faith.” 

They further say, ‘‘ We cannotso wrong your Grace as to suppose it could ever 
be your meaning to deny the higher obligation of Christ’s law, by which his 
ministers of all orders and degrees are bound to preserve, at all hazards, the 
sacred deposit of the faith ‘ whole and undefiled ;’ yet we feel that the law which 
would compel you to institute to a benefice, with cure of souls, a man holding 
and teaching heretical doctrines on a fundamental article of the faith, is but too 
surely opposed to the Divine command, ‘ toreject a man that is a heretic.’ 

** Lastly, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt that your Grace would depre- 
cate the idea of any abstract right in Mr. Gorham, or any other clergyman, to 
the spiritual mission of cure of souls, irrespectively of the accordance of his doc- 
trine with the teaching of the Church, the cure of souls being a sacred trust to 
be committed to those alone who shall be declared duly qualified by the proper 
spiritual authority. The judgment of your Grace’s own provincial court, that 
Mr. Gorham’s doctrine is not in accordance with the teaching of the Church, has 
not been overruled by any spiritual authority, and, as we humbly submit, has 
not been, and cannot be, proved to be erroneous.” 

They indulge the hope that, after duly weighing these explanations, his 
Grace may take a different view of the address, and no longer hesitate to listen 
to the urgent entreaties of a large body of Churchmen, who themselves consti- 
tute but a feeble representation of the widely-extended feeling which prevails 
in the Church upon this painful subject. 

The Archbishop, in his second reply, dated Addington, August 8, after recapi- 
tulating the recommendation of the the secretaries, says :— 

“You suggest that I should represent to her Majesty the view taken by the 
Metropolitan Church Union on many points connected with that judgment, in 
the hope that her Majesty may license the assembling of a Convocation, and 
that thus the whole question may again be brought under deliberation, and, as 
you expect, differently determined. But surely it would be an unprecedented 
and arbitrary measure, by any retrospective decree, to annul a right of which an 
individual is already legally in possession. And whilst you assume as unde- 
niable a variety of principles, and make many positive assertions, in order to 
invalidate the respect due to tlie decision of the existing tribunal, I must remind 
you that your opinions are directly opposed to those of a numerous body of in- 
telligent and attached members of our Church, both clergymen and jaymen, 
who, although they have hitherto observed a prudent and respectful silence, are 
yet deliberately convinced that no other determination of the question at issue 
would have been in accordance with the articles of our Church and the known 
principles of those who framed them, and that a liberty which has been enjoyed 
by all Churchmen from the Reformation to the present day, in the exposition of 
subjects of such deep mystery, should by all means be continued to them within 
the limits permitted by the revealed Word of God. 

“ Assuredly, there are occasions, as you remind me, when it becomes a duty 
to obey God rather than man. But I beg to observe, that, before any one takes 
upon himself the responsibility of contravening the law of man, he ought to be 
very certain that, in so doing, he would be obeying God. Now, nothing which I 
find in the law of God gives me reason to believe that I should be acting in con- 
formity with his will if I refused Mr. Gorham admission to the cure of souls, on 
the ground of his hesitating to affirm the spiritual regeneration of every baptized 
child. And the will of God in this matter had need to be very plainly declared 
before I could think myself justified in accusing Mr. Gorham of heresy ; much 
more, before I could assume the right of individually condemning him, after the 
decision of the legitimate tribunal in his favour. 

“In conclusion, I beg to assure your committee that I feel great regret in the 
necessity laid upon me of professing a wide difference of opinion from the nume- 
' rous subscribers to your address—a difference, however, which in nowise dimi- 

nishes the respect with which I remain, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
“To the Secretaries of the Metropolitan “J. B. CANTUAR. 
“Church Union.” 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW FREE 
GRAMMAR AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS AT LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Fripay, the 9th inst., was observed as a general holiday at Loughborough and 
the neighbouring villages, in honour of the ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
| of the extensive Schools about to be erected, on a scheme approved by the Court 
of Chancery, from the funds left for charitable uses, in 1498, by Thomas Burton, 
| a merchant of the staple, a resident, and, it is believed, a native of that town. 
' The Lord Bishop of incre Be who is not only a native of Loughborough, 
but was a distinguished pupil of the former school, founded from the estates of 
the same beneficent donor, kindly consented to lay the stone. 

‘The occasion was one of unusual interest, and the inhabitants determined not 
only to do honour to the memory of Thomas Burton, but to testify their esteem 
to the venerable and excellent prelate of whom Loughborough has such just 
reason to be proud. At an early hour, the national flag, on the fine tower of All 
Saints, announced that the festival had begun. The clergy and gentry of the town 
and neighbourhood met the Bishop at the rectory, whence they proceeded to 
the church. Here prayers were read by the Rev. Robert Bunch, Rector of Ema- 
nuel Church, and a most appropriate sermon was delivered by the Rey. Henry 
Fearon, Reotor of All Saints. 
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THE NEW FREE GRAMMAR AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL AT LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Probably at no period 


A procession was then formed to the School grounds. 
The 


in the town’s history was such a heart-stirring sight as this ever beheld. 
fine band of the ist Royal Dragoons preceded, followed by the 


High Constable—F. P. Jackson, Esq. 
County Police-« fiicers. 

Builders—Mr. Forman. Mr. Walpole, Mr, Freeman. 
Architects—Mr. Hebson (bearing Bottle and Coins). Mr Morris (Silver Trowel), 
Masters of the Low School—Mr. Twells, Mr. Carvile. 

Scholars, four sbreast. 

Mistresses of the T ow School—Mrs. Russell, Miss Russell. 

Master of the High Sehool—Mr. C. E. Warner. 

Mistresses of the High Schoo]— Miss Charnock, Miss Donaldson. 
Solicitors to the Trustees—J. W. Wooley, Thomas Cradock. 

Receiver—Mr. North. 

Trustees—Jobn Cartwright, John Smith. John Wateon, Thomas Woodecck, John Barron, Ed- 
ward Harley, Edward C. Middleton, J H Eddowes, John White, William Clifford. 
Churchwardens—H. Toone, T. Barker, T. Newton, E. Warner. 

Bishop's Chaplains— tev W. Hildebrand, Rev. H. H. Wyatt. 

Bishop's Mace-Bearer. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


The Rev Robe Bunch. The Rey Henry Fearon. 
Clergy, two abreast. 
Dissenting Ministers, two abreast. 
Gentry of the town and county, three abreast. 
County Police. 


In this order the procession reached the School grounds, the entrance to which 
was decorated by a very tasteful arch of evergreen, having inscribed in dahlias 
the words “ Burton’s CHARiTy.” 

The site of the new Schools is judiciously chosen. Round the foundation-stone 
were erected spacious platforms and galleries, filled by numbers of “* fair women 
and brave men.” The Bishop ascended an elevated throne, or dais, covered with 
crimson ; around him, the clergy and the trustees (the latter a body of remark- 
ably fine men) formed altogether a group of uncommon interest. And now 
Jolin Cartwright, Esq., the senior trustee, effectively read an address to the 


FOUNLING 


Bishop, which gave a succinct history of the Charity; and concluded with some 
graceful allusions to its great founder, to the Prelate’s connexion with the town, 
and to the honour conferred upon it by his Lordship’s distinguished and useful 
career. Nothing could be in better taste than this well-written address and the 
Bishop’s admirable reply. Their length alone prevents our transferring them 
to these columns. 

The beautifully-wrought silver trowel, appropriately inscribed, was now, in 
suitable terms, presented to his Lordship by Edward Chatterton Middleton, 
Esq., and the Bishop performed all the work of laying and inaugurating the 
stone with true masonic skill and with great adroitness. The ceremony was 
concluded, as it had occasionally been relieved, by psalms and hymns, sung by 
the church choir, and joined in by a thousand youthful voices. 

The party now retired to an elegant pavilion, where a cold collation had been 
provided. John Cartwright, Esq., presided, supported by the Bishops of Peter- 
borough and Lincoln, C. W. Packe, Esq., M.P., William Herrick, Esq., and Sir 
Frederick Heygate, Bart. The banquet was recherché, and the presence of the 
gentler sex gave an additional grace to it. The Dowager Lady Sitwell, Lady 
Heygate, Mrs. Packe Reading, Miss Herrick, Mrs. G. Warner, Mrs. Middleton, 
Mrs. Byng Paget, &c., were amongst the number. The company were ably 
addressed by the chairman, the two Bishops, E. C. Middleton, Esq., J. H. Ed- 
dowes, Esq., William Herrick, Esq., the Revs. Henry Fearon and Robert Bunch, 
and other gentlemen. Mr. Middleton’s speech elicited great and deserved ap- 
plause. 

At three o’clock, 2500 Sunday scholars assembled in the Market-place, and, 
having been marshalled four abreast, proceeded—headed by Beauvoir Brock, 
Esq., and their teachers—to Elms Park, the beautiful seat of Henry Warner, 
Esq. Each school had its appropriate flag or banner. The entrance lodge was 
surmounted by an arch of evergreens, bearing, in floral mosaic, the word ** WEL~ 
come.” ‘This was,indeed,no unmeaning word here; for not only were the hosts 
of juveniles regaled with tea and cake on the lawn, but the public, calculated at 
fifteen thousand, freely admitted and welcomed with an old English hospitality 
rarely if ever surpassed. One hurdred and four tables, each holding twenty-four, 
were set out for the children in front of the mansion; and, whether this large 
and happy group was viewed from the terrace, with the blue hills of Charnwood 
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in the distance, or from the road, with the mansion in the background, the scene 
was one that the spectators will never forget. It was full of beauty to the most 
carless observer—full of deep and soul-stirring interest to contemplative minds. 

After tea, rural games, and music, and a dance on the green, in which Sir 
Frederick Heygate and others of the gentry goodnaturedly joined, agreeably 
filled up the time till night threw her sombre curtain o’er the scene; when a 
display of superb fireworks, by Mortram, of London, formed the jinale of the 
most memorable day in the annals of Loughtorough. 

To the good Bishop, to the Rev. H. Fearon, to the Rev. Robert Bunch, to J. C. 
Middleton, Esq., to John Cartwright, Esq., to Beauvoir Brock, Esq., and to the 
trustees of the noble charity the thanks of thousands are justly due. 

The generous owner of Elm Park wil] have his reward in the reflection that 
he has used the rare combination of the power, will, and opportunity todo good 
in a manner that delighted some thousand hearts. The great exertions of the 
inhabitants of the whole town to give éclat to the inauguration deserve a 
county’s thanks. All may indulge the reasonable hope that the day will prove 
the dawn of a brighter and better era for Loughborough ; and that not only 
was laid the foundation-stone of a noble charity, but that the charities and 
amenities of life have been greatly promoted and placed on a better foundation. 

We have engraved a view of the School Buildings, as they will appear when 
completed. The architects are Messrs. Morris and Hebson. The style is old 
English, with ornamented gables, bay windows, aud other picturesque features 
The edifice, backed by the lov-ly, forest hills of Charnwood, will be a very 
effective scene. 

The second Illustration shows one of the most interesting stages of the 

procession. 

The trowel used upon the occasion was designed by Messrs. Morris and 
Hebson, and executed by Toms and Co., of Ludgate-hill. The handle is of 
ivory, beautifully carved ; at the hiltis the figure of a merchant, temp. Hen. VIII., 
beneath an architectural canopy, in silver; and the blade, fourteen inches in 
length, has a Tudor border, and bears the following inscription :— 

Presented by the Trustees of Burton's Charity, Loughborough, to the Right Rev George 
Davys, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough, on the occasion of his laying the Corner-Stone of 
the Free Grammar School Building, August 9th, 1850. 


THE NEW SCHOOL AT LOUGHBOROUGIL—1T1.E Phoc hs: lon, 


Avaust 17, 1850.] 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue tragic opera of “ Norma” 
Fiorentini. 
auspices of 


as Norma 
sisting of ‘the chief heroines in the lyric drama. She acted Donna Anna in 


« Der Freischiitz,” Carolina in “ Il Matrimonio Segreto,” Desdemona in “ Otello,” Amina in “ Son- 
nambula,” Lucrezia in “* ucrezia Borgia,” Leonora in “ La Favorita,’ and Winetta in “La azza 
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was performed on Tuesday for the occasion of the débit of Claudina 
The young prima donna isa native of Seville, and received her vocal education under the 
Signor Crivelli. We believe she made her first appearance in public last year, at Berlin, 
and achieved a striking success, where she remained fulfilling an extensive repertory, con- 
“ Don Giovanni,” Agathe 


priestess ; for it necessitates Siddonian nobility of de- 


MADAME FIORENTINI, AS ‘f NORMA.” 


Ladra”—a range of impersonations which argues, at all events, great industry 
and satisfactory proofs of her power of sustentation. At the expiration of the 
season, she joined the Italian troupe at Dresden, and subsequently created a 
sensation at Hamburgh, whence she came to London to essay her qualifications 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

4sThe part of Vorma requires the loftiest powers for its due embodiment ; for 
the actress must not only possess the grand elements of the tragedian, but all the 
vocal attributes must be in superabundance. Power of face, variety of expres- 
sion, picturesque action, brilliant voice, and marked accentuation, must be 
united to form a perfect whole. Great artistes, who have illustrated the ruling 
creations of the lyrical stage, have failed in illustrating the various and conflict- 
ing phases which make up the mental and physical requirements of the Druid 
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THE NEW HIGH CLYIC CROSS, BRISTOL. 


meanour, the fiery energy of Rachel, and the womanly 
tenderness of Mrs. Charles Kean. And yet, despite 
these opposing elements, the débitgnte, we are 
bound to say, achieved a remarkable triumph. The 
person of Signora Fiorentini is well formed, and 
her face is handsome and expressive; but her action, 
though frequently large and striking, wants sponta- 
neity and variety. Her voice is a high soprano, fresh and 
brilliant in the upper part of the register, but lacking 
strength and dimbre in the medium and lower range; it is, however, sympa- 
thetic, and naturally produced ; and, what is most grateful to the listener, bears 
no symptoms of fatigue from exertion. Thus, on Tuesday night, the difficult 
finale to the last act, with its deep pathos and tragic emotion, was sung with a 
voice as fresh and brilliant as that which interpreted the opening recitative 
“* Sediziose voci di guerra.” Her impersonation of ‘* Norma” differs materially 
in conception to the received models, for there is little of the Queen, 
and none of the violences of the outraged prophetess, the jealous 
boundings of the insulted woman, the mighty outpourings of the crushed 
heart, rocked to and fro on the billows of her despair. Madame 
Fiorentini’s Norma is rather the gentle woman whose deep love for her 
Roman seducer swallows up all other feelings. Her instincts are fuil of love 
and kindliness, She has no vengeance for Pollione, no animosity for Adelgisa ; 
all her emotions are full of womanhood; she is feminine, and plastic, and pas- 
sionate ; the outraged Queen and priestess is transformed into the weeping 
mother, the sympathising friend, and the bereaved woman. The rendering of 
the famous scena, “* Casta Diva,” was satisfactory in all respects, and was de- 
servedly applauded; and Signora Fiorentini was called for at the conclusion. 
The duet with Ade/gisa, ‘“‘ Alma costanza,” was delightfully sung, and Madame 
Giuliani gave full effect to the part; and the dramatic trio with which the act con- 
cludes was strikingly interpreted. The débutante was thrice called before the 
curtain, amidst the acclamation of the house. The popular duetin the second act, 
“Deh! con te ti prendi,” was rapturously re-demanded; and the beautiful air 
from “‘ Norma,” “ Quel cor tradiste,” was given with a truthful pathos and 
touching tenderness. Indeed, her entire rendering of the jinale was per- 
fect, and fully merited the enthusiasm it excited. The Oroveso of Lablache 
may be quozed as one of the grandest portraitures the present stage can 
boast. Itis the very incarnation of the Druidical priesthood—sublime in its 
massive proportions, severe in its calmness, and imposing from its apparent ab- 
sence of human passions ; and how fearful is the momentary outbreak of the 
paterna! nature, when listening to the 
unhallowed confession of his priestess- 
child. It possesses all the grandest cha- 
racteristics of the old Greek tragedies of 
Aischylus. Gardoni gave admirable 
effect to the Roman poltroon, Pollione ; 
and Mdme. Giuliano is by far the best 
Adelyisa we have seen. ‘The chorus was 
magnificent, and the orchestra gave full 
efficiency to the noble inspirations of 
Bellini. The recalls before the curtain 
were frequent, and the débutante was 
rewarded with cheers, bouquets, and 
every species of popular ovation. 

On Thursday night, Signora Fioren- 
tini made her second appearance in 
Donna Anna, in the opera of * Don Gio- 
yanni,” in which she fully sustained 
the effect produced upon tie occasion 
of her début. The house was crowded 
jm every part. 
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Tus noble specimen of the Cat is 


MRS, GRAHAM’S BALLOON ON FIRE.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


with due ceremony on Thursday, the 8th inst. The site chosen is the place 
formerly occupied by the original structure, in College-green. At noon, the 
Right Worshipful the Mayor, J. K. Haberfield, Esq., accompanied by the Sword- 
bearer and other officers, the magistrates, the members of the town council, the 
Charity trustees of the various city institutions, the society of merchants, the 
committee and subscribers to the High Cross fund, and the members of the pro- 
yincial, grand, and other lodges of Freemasons, attired in their appropriate 
costume, and wearing their customary insignia, &c., formed thémselves into a 
procession at the council-house, and, headed by the band of the 72d Highlanders, 
now stationed in Bristol, passed in procession down Corn-street, Clare-street, St. 
Augustine’s Parade, &c., to College-green, where, on the site of the old Cross, it 
had been determined that the new structure should be raised. 

On their arrival, the Mayor officiated at the ceremony of the deposition of the 
first stone, which was laid amidst the acclamations of the thousands who filled 
every portion of the area of the green. 

In the evening the Freemasons dined together, when the Mayor, the officers of 
the 72nd Highlanders, the principal and leading gentlemen who had taken part 
in the interesting proceedings of the day, &c., were invited as guests. A gala 
Séte, likewise, took place at the Zoological Gardens, in honour of the event. 

The noble area of the College Green was formerly adorned with a magnificent 
structure, surmounted by a cross, and the niches enriched with eight statues of 
the monarchs of England, viz. Henry II., John, Edward III., Henry VI., 
Edward IV., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. This erection was forty feet in 
height, and must have presented a very handsome and imposing appearance, 
standing in the middle of the large space adjoining the cathedral. The original 
one was erected in the year 1373, by the Corporation of the City, as a memorial 
of their gratitude to the reigning monarch, Edward III., for his liberality in 
granting a charter and privileges to the city. The Bristol High Cross for 
centuries was the spot at which every event of importance, whether of a national 
or local character, was celebrated. In consequence of the inconvenience 
experienced by its being placed in the centre of the city, this beautiful 
structure was removed in 1736 to College Green; where, after remaining 
a few years, it was again taken down, and presented to that 
venerable antiquary, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., of Stourhead, Wiltshire, 
who placed it in his park, where it still remains. It was to replace this inte- 
resting relic of ancient times that a number of gentlemen interested themselves 
in the subject, and after considerable exertion succeeded in raising a sum of 
money sufficient to warrant the laying of the foundation-stone. 

When completed, the New Cross, which will be an exact copy of the origina 


domesticated at No, 175, Oxturd-st. cet. 


He is a beautifulily-marked Tabby, and 


is very docile, thougit his unusually 
large size conveys to the beholder, at 
first sight, a contrary impression, He 
weighs 25}1b.; and measures 27 inches 
round the body, and 364 inches trom 
the tip of the tail to the end of the 
nose ; height, 114 inches to the top ot the 
shoulders. The Cat has ga ned 7 Ib. 
in weight within the last two years; he 
does not eat so much as an ordinary cut, 
and is extremely active, and rarely ap- 
pears to be inconvenienced by his great 
buik. He is seven years old, and was 
born in a building Known as * the old 
valuce at Chelsea.” - 
RESTORATION OF THE 
HIGH CROSS AT BRISTOL. 

Tue foundation-stone of the new High 
Cross, for the city of Bristol, was laid 
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and of which the above is an accurate Sketch from the model, will be an object 
of great interest, and present a very imposing appearance. 


~~ 


DESTRUCTION OF MRS. GRAHAM’S BALLOON, 


On the evening of Wednesday week Mrs. Graham ascended in her balloon from 
Cremorne Gardens; and, after a short but tempestuous voyage, alighted in 
Booker’s Fields, near Edmonton, where the destruction of the balloon by fire 
took place. The following is Mrs. Graham’s own narrative of the melancholy 
dénouement of her voyage :— 

“JT entered the car just after ten o’clock, at which time the wind had increased, 
and the gas, which during the period of inflation had been considerably expanded 
under the sun’s rays, had by this time greatly condensed, in consequence of the 
heavy rain, Which caused an augmentation in the weight of the netting and 
apparatus. The consequence was, that the balloon, which, on the 29th 
of July, carried up five persons, would now only take myself, allowing 
for the weight of fireworks (751b.), the tackle of which was not attached 
by the advice of Mr. Simpson, the proprietor, he fearing that if 
the fireworks came in contact with the trees they might become deranged, 
and cause some accident to myself. The result proved the correctness of 
his determination, as, with an ascending power of 80Ib., I still scarcely cleared 
the trees. Continuing to ascend, I speedily lost trace of the metropolis, 
although I could distinctly hear the rolling of carriages beneath me, which con- 
tinued about a quarter of an hour, when the sound seemed lost in distance. I 
now commenced descending, which I gradually did until I heard the signal of a 
railway train and saw some few lights; but the night being extremely 
dark, it was impossible to form any conjecture as to my whereabouts. I at 
length touched the ground, and the wind still increasing, was carried 
over several fields, where the grapnel took a firm hold in a ditch; and 
for half an hour I continued shouting as loud as I could for help, but to no pur- 
pose. Meanwhile, I kept the valve open to its full extent, rolling about all the 
while, the car at times completely turning over, and giving me plenty of trouble 
to retain my hold. At length, police constable 305 came over the fields to my 
assistance, and held on to the car. For at least twenty minutes I had no other 
help; but, at length additional assistance arrived, and I continued emptying 
the balloon. Upon walking round to see if the valve was open, a man indis- 
creetly came behind me with a light, which coming in contact with the escap- 
ing gas, instantaneously ignited, giving forth a volume of flame which resembled 
the dome of St. Paul’s on fire: the effect of the sudden combustion of from 8000 
to 10,000 cubic feet of gas was terrific.” 

Mrs. Graham was severely scorched on the face and hands, and part of her 
clothing was destroyed. The balloon was a new and beautiful one, and had 
been fitted up at a great cost. 

We learn that a subscription has been commenced with the object of indem- 
nifying Mrs. Graham for her loss, and books for this purpose have been opened 
at Messrs. Drummond's bank, Charing-cross; and Messrs. Robarts and Co., 
Lombard-street. 


THE THEATRES. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Haltvy’s grand lyric work, “ La Juive,” has gained immensely on the musical 
public since its first representation. The fifth performance, last Saturday night, 
created the greatest enthusiasm. The anticipation of those amateurs ac- 
quainted with the great success of this opera in France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Russia, &c., that the school of Halévy only required to be known 
to insure its popularity, bids fair to be realised. It could not be presumed that 
this country, in which art is making such rapid strides, would differ from the 
verdict of every other nation where the lyric drama flourishes. Eventually, 
the continued triumph of ‘La Juive,” for the last fifteen “years, in every 
part of the Continent, will be fully confirmed here. Nothing but sheer preju- 
dice and national antipathy can account for the condemnation and under-rating 
of such a truly great production, in which the individuality of the composer is 
so strongly marked, and the characteristics of the age in which the 
incidents of the poem occur are so skilfully developed and depicted. 
The local colouring of Halévy is the remarkable peculiarity of the music ; 
he has seized the very spirit of the middle ages in echoing by sound the 
varied phrases of Scribe’s intensely interesting drama. The finale of the first 
act is strikingly original ; whilst the pomp a:d parade of the gorgeous spectacle 
passes before the eyes, the ear is enchanted by an impassioned theme, taken up 
in turn by the soprano (Rachel) and tenor (Lazaro), with soul-stirring effect. 
As sung by Viardot and Mario on Saturday, the house rang with the Jurore of 
the audience. The excitement of the finale is succeeded by the impressive 
Passover scene, opening the second act, another instance of the melodious 
imagery of Halévy. The Cardinal's cavatina, so finely sung by Formes, is a de- 
licious melody, the orchestral and choral under-current being most masterly and 
ear-haunting. The lovely romance in three flats, common time, “ Ei viene a 
me” (Il va venir), is European in popularity, and the slow movement of Lazaro’s 


grand scena ‘‘ Rachele, ah quando a me,” so divinely sung by Mario, is a poetic 
creation worthy of any composer. The excommunication pronounced by the 
Cardinal in the third act was imitated by Donizetti in the ‘ Favorita,”’ but the 
awfulness of the situation is painted by Halévy in munch more terrible aggents. 
Contrast the funeral march in the last scene of ‘‘ La Juive” with that of Ros- 
sini in “La Gazza Ladra,” and the genius of the French composer will 
be at once recognized. The trio finale of the second act always provokes astorm 
of applause, a compliment due equally to the composition and the execution. 
It is but rarely in one’s musical experience we hear three such artists as Viardot, 
Tamberlik, and Mario in such a dramatic trio. The part of Leopoldo certainly 
comes under the denomination of “ ungrateful,” but the artistical intellect, tact, 
and taste of Tamberlik carry him through the disagreeable situations trium- 
phantly. As yet, Mario’s Lazaro rests mainly on his rich vocalisation ; if he will 
“make up” his head differently, and give his mind to the Jew’s attributes, it 
may still be rendered his finest creation. Every true amateur, free from bigotry 
and intolerance, who aspires to be a cosmopolite in musical art, as well as in 
painting, ought to hear “ La Juive” again and again, and on every hearing, as 
we have heard many of the subscribers to the theatre justly remark, the opera 
will gain in estimation. 

The ninth representation of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte” took place on Tuesday 
night; and for the extra night, on Thursday, this magnificent lyric work was 
repeated, for the tenth time ; the performance having been commanded by her 
Majesty, who, with Prince Albert, honoured the theatre with their presence. 


Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, Meyerbeer’s masterpiece always 
makes a great house. The “ Huguenots” will be given, for the eleventh time, 
to-night (Saturday). 


HAYMARKET. 


“The Hippopotamus” is the title of a new farce produced on Monday, and 
acted by the Adelphicompany. The humour of the piece rests almost entirely 
with Mr. Wright, who, as a Mr. Tiddywink, a ham-and-heef shop proprietor, 
follows his wife to the Zoological Gardens, having a suspicion that the hippo 
potamus which she goes so often to see may turn out to be some huge disturber 
of matrimonial felicity. Mr. Paul Bedford, as a colossal sergeant, Pulbus, in- 
deed stands awhile for this character; but it happens that the female on his 
arm, though in dress very like Mrs. Tiddiwink, is a nurse-maid out for the day. 
Ere long, however, Mrs. Tiddywink herself, in order to punish her husband for 
his suspicions, gets up a flirtation with the lifeguardsman. Wright's distress is 
amusing. The scene concludes with a queer sort of allegorical contest between 
the hippopotamus and a lion, not very effective in representation. This ‘ zoolo- 
gical extravaganza” was moderately successful. 


NEW STRAND. 


“ Without Incumbrances” is the title of a new piece produced on Monday, 
and written by Mr. Simpson. Mr. Compton enacts the hero in superb style, as 
Paul Pitapat, late usher of Homer-house Academy. Attracted by the adver- 
tisement of Lady Buckram (Mrs. B. Bartlett), for a master “ of high moral 
principle, firm discipline, and without incumbrance,” to an infant school about 
to be established by herself, Pvul arrives at the village inn, without any incum- 
brance but his carpet-bag. However, falling asleep in the bow-window, two 
ladies, one in male disguise, are planted upon him as his wife and son, by parties 
who, in order to escape, are induced to plant their incumbrances upon him. 
Compton is accordingly involved in a series of ludicrous distresses, which he 
renders really classical by his artistic mode of treatment. The scene is one of much 
bustle and perplexity, calculated to excite the mirth of the audience; and the 
farce was decidedly successful. 


SURREY. 

A new piece, called an “ Original Originality,” and entitled ‘“ Tricks and 
‘Trials, or Life as we find it in 1850,” was produced on Monday, and pretends to 
instruct the audiences in the “ dodges” by which the adventurous portion of our 
population get on in the world. One Bob Shuffle (Mr. Widdicombe) begins with 
selling penny rings, becomes the director of a company for the supplying of new 
milk to ships on their way to America, and concludes with an advantageous 
marriage. Similar fortunes attend his friends Jfacgregor Peter (Mr. Bruce 
Norton), and Zim Bricks (Mr. W. Collier). The piece is placed on the stage 
with much attention to scenery and costume. The curtain fall on a scene 
in Vauxhall Gardens, with a bal masqué, and an ascending balloon, containing a 
small ass, which excited considerable applause. 


Fixssury Park. —The proposed park will cover an area of about 
300 acres, and its estimated cost for the purchase of the freehold would be about 
£150,000. Surely this is not an outlay to be grudged by the Government to the 
inhabitants of Finsbury, for an acquisition, which will confer immeasurable 
benefit on this and succeeding generations, one, moreover, essential to the well- 
being of a vast and increasing population, and im vely called for by every 
consideration of public health and utility. It is, not without reason, stated, that, 
unless advantage be now taken to secure the only available space still open, the 
opportunity for forming a park in this part of the metropolis will be lost for 
ever, inasmuch as it has been fully ascertained that the ground of the intended 
site will otherwise, within a short time, be eovered with houses. The spirit 
with which the matter has been taken up, however, encourages the hope, that 
Finsbury, ere long, will enjoy the invaluable boon recently conceded to the 
Tower Hamlets, and no longer be destitute of what ought to constitute its chief 
attraction, as well aS the most healthful and agreeable resort of its densely 
crowded population , : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


| MUSIC. 


SURREY. 
»- Auber’s ‘ Masaniello” and Wallace’s ‘* Maritana” have been represented with 
great success. If the orchestral and choral resources of the establishment were 
not sufficiently strong to do justice to the above operas, the respective casts were 
generally efficient. Mr. Travers has much improved in his acting and singing ; 
and, despite of the fatigue of singing every evening in a long opera, he never 
Spares himself, in order to do justice to the composer. Mdlle. Nau was the 
Elvira in Auber’s work—a character familiar to her, as she has sustained it at 
the Grand Opera in Paris. She is a most accomplished vocalist, and is heard to 
the best advantage in the French school. Miss Anne Romer’s Maritana is both 
charmingly acted and sung. Vincent Wallace’s opera is ever fresh and attrac- 
tive, and is filled with melodious gems. Such compositions as “ Alas! those 
chimes,” ‘Turn on, old Time!” ‘Scenes that are brightest,” ‘ Pretty Gi- 
tana,” ‘“‘’Tis the harp in the air,” ‘‘ There is a flower that bloometh,” “ It was 
a Knight,” &c., are not ephemeral productions, but are fine inspirations of the 
genuine English school, entitling Mr. Wallace to a place in the first rank of 
living lyric composers. 
Musica Evenrs.—An evening concert, with Signor Pilotti and 
Mr. F. O. Williams as conductors, took place last Monday, at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre: the vocalists were Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Poole, Madame Mortier, 
Miss Allen, Signor Bottura, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. T. Williams, and Herr Formes; 
with Mr. R. Blagrove, concertina; Signor Piatti, violoncello ; and Miss Bennett, 
piano, as instrumentalists. —— Mr. and Mrs. Cooper and Miss Leslie, assisted 
by Mr. W. G. Ross, gave their third Caledonian entertainment at Crosby 
Hall last Monday night. —— Mr. John Parry will give his new entertain- 
ment, for the last time this season, next Monday, at the Music Hall.——Last 
night (Friday) Mdlte. Lind was to have sung at the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Hall: on Monday she will sing at the same place, in Handel’s ‘“ Messiah ;” and 
on Wednesday she will embark, with Benedict and Signor Belletti, for the United 
States.—tThe concert of M. Vivier, given in the Salle de Conversation, Baden- 
Baden, on the 6th instant, was brilliantly attended. The Grand Duke of Baden 
and the principal members of his family were present, as also the King of Wur- 
temburg, the Duke of Nassau, and a long list of Russian, French, German, and « 
English fashionables. The receipts, at 20f. per ticket, amounted to £600. Malle. | 
Lind was the magnet of attraction ; she was in excellent voice and spirits. She 
sang the cavatina, ‘“ Qui la voce,” from Bellini’s “ Puritani;” the romance, 
“Quand je quittai la Normandie,” from Meyerbeer’s ‘* Robert le Diable ;” Ger- 
man melodies, by Mendelssohn and Taubert; and a cavatina from Weber’s 
“ Der Freyschiitz.” There was no other vocalist. Benedict, who ac- | 
companied Mdlle. Lind, arrived specially from Stiittgardt, his native town, , 
to perform at Vivier’s concert: he played his own “ Idylle” and “ Galop,” and 
was much applauded. Herr Cossman performed a long violoncello solo on | 
themes from Rossini’s “‘ William Tell.” M. Vivier played an adagio in E minor, 
and Benedict’s romance from ** The Gipsy’s Warning,” ‘Scenes of my Youth,” 
besides a hunting subject in four parts, simultaneously. He was much cheered 
by the amateurs for his wonderful playing ——Malle. Lind arrived in London, © 
vid Ostend and Ramsgate, on Monday, and on Wednesday left town for Liver- , 
pool, accompanied by Benedict and Vivier——Edward Loder, the composer, is | 
writing a new opera for the Grand Ducal Theatre in Brunswick, where the work 
of Mr. Mitchell, the blind musician, was so successfully produced, through the 
kind instrumentality of Herr Formes.——Now that the London season is about 
to terminate, the provincial tours of the artists will commence. Mr. Beale has 
engaged, for the first week in September, Mdlle. Parodi, Mdlle. de Meric, and 
Signor Coletti, with whom a tenor will” be associated, to give Italian operas at 
Manchester, Liverpool, &e. M. Vivier will be included in this trip. For Oc- 
tober and November, Mr. Beale is in negotiation with Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Herr Formes, and other artistes, for a tour in Scotland and Ireland, prior to the 
departure of Miss Hayes for her engagement as prima donna at Rome.—The 
concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre will commence on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, and are to Jast until the 15th of January. The speculators 
have secured £3000, it is stated, for the rent to Mr. Lumley for 
that period. Balfe is to conduct the classical music, and Musard is 
engaged for the dance compositions. Vocal selections will be included 
in the programmes.—The Morning Post announces that Lablache has 
renewed his engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre for three years——M. Jullien 
is organising his Promenade Concerts for next October, at Drury-Lane Theatre, 
on a large scale-——Mr. Edward Loder is composing a new opera for the Grand 
Ducal Theatre at Brunswick, where the work of Mr. Mitchell, the blind musi- 
cian, was produced, owing to the kind recommendation of Herr Formes. 
Forercn Musicat News.—Letters from Weimar state that the in- 
auguration of the statue of the celebrated poet Herder will take place on the 
25th inst., on which occasion there will be a musical festival, as well as in com- 
memoration of Goethe’s birthday, which is on the 28th inst. Liszt will conduct 
the performances. On the 24th, Herder’s “‘ Prometheus Delivered” will be de- 
claimed at the theatre; Liszt having composed a new overture and choruses for 
the poem. On the afternoon of the inauguration of the statue, Handel’s ‘* Mes- 
siah” will be performed at the cathedral church in which Herder preached. 
As this poet-ecclesiastic was the translator of the English text of the “ Mes- 
siah ” in beautiful German verse, this performance will be doubly interesting —— 
On the 28th, Richard Wagner’s new opera “ Lohengrin” will be produced, for 
which Dingelstadt, the famed poet of Stuttgardt, has written a prologue. The 
members of the Goethe Committee of Berlin will attend this festival -—We 
learn from Cologne that the celebrated Choral Society of that town proposes to 
visit London in a body during the Exposition of 1851, and to give three concerts, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to our hospitals, and to the completion 
of the Cathedral of Cologne.——A new opera-house is to be built in Vienna, on 
the modelof the Fenice,at Venice. Herr Pokorny, jun., has assumed the direction 
of the An der Wien Theatre. Staudig] was singing at the Imperial Theatre, and 
proposed to pay a farewell visit to London next year.——Nicolai’s opera, ‘* The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” was to be produced at Leipsic, at the autumn fair.—— 
Balfe, immediately after the London season, leaves for Berlin, to produce a new 
opera for the Royal German Theatre.—The Grand Opera in Paris will be reopened 
on the 2nd of September, if possible, with Auber’s new opera, “ L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,” but, if the work should not be ready, with Halévy’s “‘ Juive,” for the 
first appearance of Roger as the Jew goldsmith, and Mdme. Viardot’s débiit in 
French in Rachel, which she has already played in German at Berlin, and in 
Italian at London.——Malle. Taccani, who left the Italian stage after her mar- 
riage with Count Tasca, a distinguished poet of Italy, has been compelled, by revo- 
lutionary events, to resume her professional career. Miss Catherine Hayes has 
accepted an engagement at Naples, and Miss Louisa Pyne will be the prima donna. 
at the Italian Opera in Vienna; Miss Miran, the contralto, is singing with suc- 
cess in Italy. Here are three great talents engaged on the Continent, because 
there is not the most remote chance of an English opera-house in London, all 
the available theatres being engaged for other purposes, and our tried com- 
posers, Wallace, Macfarren, Edward Loder, Balfe, &c., are forced to try their 
fortunes abroad or starve at home. 


Tue IraviAn Rerucere Funp.—A benefit is announced for next 
Monday evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, in aid of the Italian refugees, at which Grisi, 
Frezzolini, Parodi, and Viardot, Mario, Gardoni, Tamberlik, Baucardé, Coletti, 
and Tamburini, the élite of the two Italian Opera houses, have kindly given their 
gratuitous services. The prices of admission are very moderate. 


A large number of cases of Spanish paintings have arrived in one 
of the docks by a vessel from Seville, consigned to an eminent metropolitan 
house. 

At a special meeting of the Highland Society of London held on 
Saturday, the sum of thirty guineas was voted in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Patriotic Society of Scotland, the approaching cessation of relief operations in 
the Highlands rendering the extension there of the society’s permanent industrial 
improvements of the utmost importance to the destitute population. A 

M. Teste, the ex-Minister of France, under Louis Philippe, having 
completed the term of imprisonment (three years) to which he had been 
condemned by the Court of Peers, has just been set at liberty. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are about making 
a grant of £3000 to the Bishop of Toronto towards securing the endowment of a 
college of a permanent character in connexion with the Church in his diocese. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


Within the last few days an improvement has been evident in the Money 
Market, arising from a growing demand for advances. At present, however, the 
discount brokers are too well supplied to make any increase of the allowance “‘ at 
call” probable, although the current rate of discount may be quoted at least 4 per 
cent. higher. * 

The English Market has been heavy during the week, marking a decline of 
about $ per cent. Wednesday being settling day in Consols, the market gra- 
dually drooped as the close of the Account approached, which, having been 
bullish, led to the reaction, from the necessity of selling to close weak 
accounts. During the past Account Consols have declined about % per 
cent., the unfavourable weather, and the German war, both affording 
opportunity to the speculators for the fall. On Monday Consols opened 
at 964 §, and afterwards receded to 96} in consequence of a large sale 
on behalf of the Court of Chancery. This supply of stock added to 
the state of the Account caused a further decline of about 4 per cent. on Tues- 
day, without any favourable reaction sueceeding on Wednesday. Thursday 
was pay-day, and things passed off quietly, but without any improvement in 
quotations. At the close of the week, prices were dull at the following quota- 
tions :—Bank Stock, 212; Three per Cent. Reduced Anns., 974; Three per Cent. 
Consols Anns., 964; New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. Anns., 98%; Long 
Anns. to expire Jan. 1860, 8 5-16; India Bonds, £1000, 89 p.; Ditto, under 
£1000, 89 p.; Consols for Account, 964; Exchequer Bills, £1000, June, 68 p. ; 
£500, June, 68 p.; Small, June, 68 p. 

Business has been very limited in the Foreign market during the week, Mex- 
ican showing the greatest fluctuation. The news by the Zay is not generally 
considered favourable, and the amount forwarded towards a dividend being 
30,652 52 dollars, does not promise any immediate probability of payment. Rus- 
sian quotes improving prices still, although the market generally is eee f The 
following quotations at the close of business will best show the state of thin, 
generally :—Brazilian Bonds, ; Danish Bonds, 1825, Five per Cent., 1014; 
Equador Bonds, 3$; Mexican, Five per Cent., 1846, ex Jan. Coupons, 29 ; Por- 
tuguese Five per Cents, 87}; Ditto, Converted, 1841, 33}; Ditto, Four per 
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Cent., 1840, 174; Ditto, Three per Cent., 37; Venezuela Bonds, Two-and-a 
Quarter per Cent., 35; Dutch, Two-and-a-Half per Cent., 12 Guild., 5745 Ditto, 
Four per Cent. Certificates, 89%. ’ 
Shares are rather firmer. ‘The statement of the London and North-Western 
Company has not improved the force of the Stock, it being conceived that the 
large balance will be required to meet the reduction in traffic and fares caused 
by the opening of the Great Northern line. The latter Stock remains near} 
stationary, and is not likely to improve unless the traffic returns show 
some extraordinary results. Prices at the close of the week were :~-Birming? 
ham and Oxford Junction, calls duly paid, or with a Guarantee, 274; Bristol 
and Exeter, 634; Eastern Counties, 6; Ditto, New Preference, Six per 
Cent., 11§; East Lancashire, 84; East Lincolnshire, Guaranteed Six per 
Cent., 28; Great Northern, 9; Ditto, Five per Cent. Pref.,11; Great Western 
58%; Hull and Selby, 96}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 38; Ditto, Vifths, 24! 
Ditto (West pe a, oe seal 2%; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 803; 
London and North Western, 1113; Ditto, New Quarters, 18; Ditto, Fifths 133: 
London and South Western, 60}; Midland, 32%; Ditto, £50 Shares, 93; Ditto, 
Birmingham and Derby, 14; Norfolk, 18; North Staffordshire, 68; Reading’ 
Guildford, and Reigate, 184; South Eastern, 144; Ditto, Registered No. 4, 4 , 
Wear Valley, 6 per Cent., Guaranteed, 26; Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 49; 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick (Newcastle Extension), 93; Ditto, G.N.E. Pre- 
ference, 4}; York and North Midland, 164; Boulogne and Amiens, 74; Central 
of France (Orleans and Vierzon), 144; Luxembourg, 14; Namur and Liege 6}; 
Northern of France, 148; Rouen and Hayre, 94. ey 


THE MARKETS. 


CoRN-EXCHANGE.—Coastwise, as well as by land carriage, the arrivals of E) 
for our market have been on a very limited scale during the present week. A ‘eethtga 
weather has continued changeable, no advance ean be noticed in prices; but the demand for 
all deseriptions has ruled steady. About fifty quarters of new wheat have reached us from 
Essex and Kent, in very middling condition. abroad the receipts have fallen off. Fine 
dry qualities have sold to a fair extent, at full rates of currency ; and the value of the mid- 
dling and inferior kinds has been well supported. The barley trade has ruled firm, but we 
have no improvement to notice in the value of that article. Malt has commanded rather more 
attention. Oats, beans, peas, and flour have sold freely, at very full prices, notwithstanding 
that the imports of the latter are liberal. . 

Einqlish.—Wheat, Essex and Kent red, 42s to 45s; ditto, white, 48s to 51s; Norfolk and 
Suffolk, red, 41s to 445; ditto, white, 43s to 46s; rye, 21s to 238; grinding barley, 19s to 21s: 
distilling ditto, 23s to 26s; malting ditto, 26s to 27s; Norfolk and Lincoln malt, 448 to 48s: 
brown ditto, 40s to 448; Kingston and Ware, 48s to 52s; Chevalier, 52s to 548; Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire feed oats, 16s to 17s; potato ditto, 18s to 21s; Youghal and Cork, black, 14s to 
15s; ditto, white, 14s to 163; tick beans, new, 25s to 27s; ditto, old, 26s to 288; grey peas, 
23s to 25s; maple, 24s to 26s; white, 23s to 248; boilers, 25s to 27s per quarter. Town-made 
flour, 35s to 40s; Suffolk, 29s to 338; Stockton and Yorkshire, 29s to 33s per 280 Ibss— 
Foreign: Danzig red wheat, —s to —s; white, —s to —s; barley, —s to —s; oats, —s to —s: 
beans, —s to —s; peas, —s to —s, per quarter. Flour, American, 2ls to 25s per barrel: 
Canada, —s to —s per barrel. i 

The Seed Market.—Canary seed is still heavy, at barely last week's decline in value. All 
other seeds are nominal. New winter tares have change hands at 5s 6d to 6s 6d per bushel, 

Linseed, English, sowing, 54s to 565; Baltic, crushing, 405 to 42s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 38s to 42s; Hempseed, 32s to 348 per quarter. Coriander, 18s to 24s per owt. Brown 
mustard-seed, 98 to 13s; white ditto, 6s to 8s. Tares, 5s to 6s 6d per bushel. English 
rape-seed, new, £24 to £26 per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes, E: thsh, £8 0s to £9 0s; 
ditto, foreign, £5 15s to £7 0s per 1000. Rapeseed cakes, £4158 to £5 10s per ton. Canary, 
58s to 65s per quarter. English clover-seed, red, —s to —s; extra, —s to —s, white, —s to 
pe extra, up to—s. Foreign, red, —s to —s; extra, —s; white, —s to —s; extra, —s per 
ewt. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 6}d to 7d; of h 
ditto, bd to 6d per AID loaf. ae Z : eee 

mperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 44s 1d; barley, 22s 5d; oats, 178 11d; rye, 2: : 
beans, 278 9d; peas, 268 10d ‘4 i . ah A 

The Six Weeks Average.—Wheat, 42s 7d; barley, 22s 1d; oats, 178 7d; rye, 23s 3d; beans, 
278 dd; peas, 27s 6d. 2 

Duties.—Wheat, 18; barley, 1s; oats, 1s; rye, 18; beans, 1s; peas, 1s. 

Tea.—For all kinds of tea, our market is very firm, and prices are well supported in every 
instance. Common sound Congou is sellimg at 114d to ls per Ib. The show of samples is 
comparatively small. 

Sugar.—Most qualities of raw sugar have met a less active inquiry this week; but we have 
no change to notice in the general quotations. Refined goods are steady; brown lumps are 
producing 50s per ewt; crushed parcels are steady, 

Coffee.—Only about 500 bags good ordinary native Ceylon have changed hands, at 41s per 
ewt. In all other kinds of coffee, only a limited business is doing. 

Rice.—The importers have succeeded in advancing the quotations quite 3d per ewt; but the 
demand is by no means active. 

Provisions.—Dutch butter, the supply of which was small, is in good request, and rather 
dearer. Fine Friesland, 74s. to 76s.; and inferior, 60s to 68s. per ewt. The best Irish butter 
moves off steadily, at very full prices, and we have more inquiry for forward shipment. 
Carlow, Clonmel, and Kilkenny firsts, landed, 66s. to 68s ; Waterford, 51s. to 66s.; Cork, 67s. 
Limerick, 62s. to 64s. ; Tralee, 60s per cwt.; English butter is producing 2s. per ewt. more 
money : fine Dorset, 78s. to 80s; inferior, ditto, 60s. to 68s.; Devon, 63s. to 70s. per ewt.; 
fresh, 8s. to lls per dozen Ibs. Irish bacon has advanced 3s. per ewt.; prime sizeable Water- 
cae selling at 60s per. cwt. Waterford bladdered lard, 50s. to 52s.; and firkins, 38s. to 
42s. per ewt. 

Tallow.—P.Y.C. on the spot is selling at 36s 6d per ewt., being a slight decline in value. 
ae forward delivery, the quotation is 37s 3d. Town tallow, 35s 3d to 35s 6d per cwt., net 
cash, 

Oils.—Sperm, southern, and seal oils are in good request, at full prices. In olive and rape 
very little is doing. Linseed firm, at 32s 6d per ewt. 

Spirits.—The market for fine parcels of West India rum is firm; and we have more inquiry 
for brandy, at fully previous rates. In Geneva and corn spirits, very little is doing. 

Coals—Buddle’s West Hartley, 18s 94; Bewick and Co., 138 9d; Gosforth, 13s 6d; Hetton, 
15s 34; Lambton, 15s; Richmond, 15s per ton. 

Hay and Straw.—Old meadow hay, £3 to £3 165; new ditto, £2 5s to £3; old clover, 
£3 lds to £4.85; new ditto, £3 to £3 18s; and straw, £1 1s to £1 8s per loud. 

JIops.—The plantation accounts are very favourable; hence the demand is heavy, and the 
duty is called £200,000, 

Yool.—There is still a firm inquiry for nearly all kinds of wool, and late rates are well sup- 
ported in every instance. 

Potatoes.—Large supplies are still coming forward. Although a good business is doing, 
prices rule from 40s to 75s per ton. 

Smithjield.Kach kind of fat stock has been in good supply and moderate inquiry, at the 
following terms :— 

Beef, from 2s 6d to 3s 10d; mutton, 3s to 4s; lamb, 3s 8d to 4s 8d; veal, 2s 10d to 3s 10d; and 
pork, 3s 2d to 4s isa 8 lb. to sink the offals. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—The general demand has ruled steady, at full rates of currency. 

Beef, from 2s 2d to 3s 6d; mutton, 2s 8d to 3s 10d; lamb, 3s 6d to 4s 6d; veal, 26 8d to 3s 10d; 
and pork, 2s 10d to 3s 10d per 8lbs by the carcase. KR. HERBERT. 


“THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


WAR-OFFICE, Ava. 9. 

l4th! Light Dragoons: Regimental Serjeant Major T Bennett to be Quartermaster, vice 
Shenton. 

7th Foot: Major L WYea to be Lieut-Col, vice Brevet-Col Farquharson; Capt Hon St V Trou- 
bridge to be Major, vice Yea: Lieutenant’G C Wil-on to be Captain, vice Troubridge. 13th: 
Captain A E F Holcombe to be Major, vice Meredith; Lieutenant @ Talbot to be Captain, 
vice Holcombe; Ensign H M Jones to be Lieutenant, vice Talbot. 36th: Lieutenant D 
Tom to be Captain, vice Lecky; Ensign J E Harvey to be Lieutenant, vic» Tom. 
43rd: Lieut H A Sanford to be Captain, vice Brey Major Ford; Lieut F $ Bruere to be Captain, 
vice the Honourable T G Cholmondeley; Fnsign the Hovourable H W C Ward to 
be Lieutenant, viee Sandford; Fusign A E V eae led to be Lieutenant, vice Bruere; 
Ensign H J P Booth to be Lieut, vice Paul. 51st: Capt W H Hare to be Major, vice Rice; Lieut 
AH Irby to be Capt, vice Hare: Ensign G 0 Nunn to be Lieut, view Irby. 56th: Acting Assist- 
Surg J Lawson to be Assist-Surgeon, vice Cashel. 61th: Lieut N H Shute to be Captain, vico 
Jeffery: Ensign A Applewhaite to be Lieut. vice Shute; Ensign T A Mackinnon to be Ensign, 
vice Applewhaite. 67th: Ensign C Matthews has been permitted to retire from the service 4 
the sale of his commission. 70th: Capt G Durnford to be Major, vice Edwards; Lieut J 
Addison to be Captain, vice Durnford; Ensign A Penton to be Lieut nant, vice Addison; En- 
sign L Brown to be Ensigv, vice Gray. 77th: Lieut G H § Willis to be Adjutant, vice O'Brien, 
82d: Ensign J Gordon to be Lieutenant, vice Hutton, 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment Ensign P Hopkins to be Lieutenant, vice Frond. 

COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LORDS-LIEUTENANT. 

North Hants Yeomanry Cavalry.—The Hon R A Arundell to be Cornet, vice Floming. 

Denbighshire Yeomanry Cavalry.—J Williams, M P, to be Cornet, vice Lloyd; W Rowland 
to be Lieutenant, vice J Sobertes H Roberts to be Cornet, vico Rowland. 

The Earl of Chester’s Regiment of Yeomany Cavalry.—Cornet !1 Potts to be Lieutenant, 
vice Fenton; J H Leche to be Cornet, vice Potts. 

BANKRUPTS. 

RG WARD, Brownlow-street, Drury-lane, currier. TW DORNFORD, Suffolk-lane, Can- 
non-street, wine-merchant. F BENNETT, Clapham, Surrey, soda- water mavufacturer" 
T CLARKE, Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer. S PARNALI, East Looe, Cornwall, grocer. 
G WILLIS, Hinchliffe, Sheffield, Yorkshire, manufacturer. W BRIDDON, Bootle, Liverpool, 
manufacturing chemist. E HYRONS, John-street, Tottenbam-court road, pianoforte manu- 
facturer. HC KNELL, Belyedere-road, Lambeth, timber-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J. FOREMAN. Zochee, Forfarshire, commirsion-agent FE. WOODHEAD, Edinburgh, 

surgeon. A, M‘PhERSON, Dundee, draper. D. RODGERS, Edinburgh, warehouseman, 


Tourspay, Ave. 13. 


COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT. 
Corps of the Westmorland and Cumberland Yeomanry Cavalry: H Spencer to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Ihexton; Sir H R Vane, Bart, to be Cornet, 
BANKRUPTS. . 
J STEELE, Deptford, tar manufacturer, 8 and WB ADAMS and G RALSTON, Bow. Mid- 
dlesex, engineers. E STEPHENSON, Richmond, Surrey. builder. J HIBBLE, Bishopagzate- 
street, oilman. E GROUND, Wisbeach, draper. J WHITWELL, Mark-lane, corn-faetor, 
HE FORD and W REEVES, Leadenhall-street, ship-agents, J ROBINSON and FE MOOR fi, 
Sculeoates, Yorkshire, spinners. WH DE WOLF, Amherst, Liverpool, merchant. DM IN- 
TYRE, Manchester, manufacturing chemist. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. : 
R MILLS, Perth, baker, J MUIR, Edinburgh, bankir. J MAITLAND, Troon, merch nt 
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SUNDAY POSTAL COMMUNICATION.—REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. | 


delay in the transmission of information and direc- 
tions respecting legal and other sorts of business; 
inconvenience to travellers, and delay in procuring 
medical aid, and in summoning friends and relatives 
in case of sudden illness or approaching death. 

In confirmation of these views we may refer to 
numerous petitions to Parliament complaining of the 
recent change. 


The following is the report of the Commission on 
the recent Sunday postal arrangements, which was 
laid before the House of Commons on Tuesday 


last :— 


TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER 
MAJESTY’S TREASURY. 


Lords,—In compliance with the instructions 
conte in your Torlahin's letter of the 18th ult., 
we have carefully investigated the question referred 
to us, viz. “ whether the amount of Sunday labour 
in the Post-Office might not be reduced, without 
completely putting an end to the collection and de- 
livery of letters, &c., on Sundays,” and we have the 
honour to report as follows :— 


Your Lordships are aware that this question has 
arisen out of a change in the Post-Office arrange- 
ments, which was made by the Postmaster-General 
on the 23d June last, in consequence of an assurance 
given by her Majesty, in answer to an address of 
the House of Commons, agreed to on the 30th of 
May last, sk ge gon, re great desire which ex- 
ists in all parts of the United Kingdom, for an ex- 
tension of that rest on the Lord’s-day which is 
afforded in the London Post-Office to the post- 
offices of the provincial towns, and praying her Ma- 
jesty to direct that the collection and delivery of 
letters shall in future entirely cease on Sunday in 
all parts of the kingdom. The nature and extent 
of this change will be best seen by referring to the 
“Notice” issued by the Postmaster-General for 
carrying it into effect; but we may state briefly 
that it involved the suspension of the delivery, col- 
lection, and dispatch of letters on the Sunday, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

We understand that, by the reduction of Sunday 
labour referred to in your Lordships’ instructions, is 
meant a reduction in the Sunday labour as it ex- 
isted before the 23d of June, 

Prior to that date the state of the Post-Office, as 
regards Sunday labour, was as follows :—During the 
previous two years and a half, the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral had been engaged in carrying into effect a 
series of carefully-considered measures, with the 
view “of affording to all connected with the Post- 
Office the utmost amount of rest on the Sunday,” 
which, in the opinion of his Lordship, “is consistent 
with a due regard to public convenience.” 

These measures are fully described in a report to 
the Postmaster-General, on the 28th of Jan. last, by 
Mr. Rowland Hill, which has been laid before Par- 
liament; and a statement is there given of the 
amount of Sunday relief which had at that time 
been afforded. 

At the date of this report, the relief was, for the 
most part, confined to England and Wales; but 
before the address of the 30th of May, it had been 
extended to Ireland and Scotland, and some other 
important improvements, described in the same re- 
port as then in progress, had been completed. 

We find that by these several measures, 8424 per- 
sons had been relieved on Sunday to an average ex - 
tent of nearly six hours each ; that the Sunday 
transmission of numerous mails had been altogether 
stopped; that the ordinary rule in the provincial 
offices was for the office to close finally (except for 
the receipt and dispatch of certain mails) at 10 
o’clock A.M.; and that the Sunday deliveries had 
in all cases been reduced to one; while in the Lon- 
don office, by a transfer of duty to two travelling 
corps of five clerks each, working in the railway- 
carriages—the one during Saturday night, and the 
other during Sunday night—the ordinary Sunday 
foree, which was originally 27 men, and which in 
October last was temporarily increased to 52, had 
been reduced to 4, viz. 1 clerk and 3 messengers. 
These arrangements, we may add, by reducing to a 
minimum the letters for London itself brought in on 
the Sunday, are wholly inconsistent with the possi- 
bility of a Sunday delivery in London; a measure, 
indeed, which, as your Lordships are aware, was 
never contemplated. 

With the view of ascertaining the effects of the 
late change, which first came into operation on the 
23rd of June, the Postmaster-General, at our re- 
quest, called for certain information from the Super- 
intendent President of the Inland-Office, and issued 
certain queries to the surveyors for England and 
Wales. These documents are given in the ap- 
pendix. 
_ While the surveyors concur generally in regard- 
ing the recent change as objectionable, they show 
considerable diversity of opinion on minor points, 
as might naturally be expected from a number of 
gentlemen pursuing independent inquiries, and 
guided by the varying circumstances and opinions 
of their respective districts. From this very diver- 
sity one conclusion seems obvious—viz. that it is 
hazardous to make a general change, such as that 
recently introduced, without previous inquiry into 
the effects which it is likely to produce in the va- 
rious districts over which its operation may extend, 
and such modifications as the requirements of dif- 
ferent localities may demand. 

As regards the chief office in London, and the 
ie iene offices within a radius of six 
8, the change in i i 
untouched gi question has left everything 

regards the provincial offices, we are enabled 
blocs, that the principal Fries afforded is to the 
-carriers, more espeei th i 
rar al districts, ip y those serving the 
ut whatever may be the amount of reliefafforded 
to the Servants of ths Post-Oflice, there can be no 
doubt that it has been obtained at a great sacrifice 
of convenience to the public; for though, amidst 
ie numerous communications we have received on 
ee pees there are many urging the continuance 
of the arrangement, yeh having regard to the 
general tenor and to the serious specific inconye- 
mences complained of in many of as, as also to 
the results of our own inquiries, we have come to 
the conclusion that the evils attaching to the change 
press heavily upon a large portion of the public (not 
excepting the poorer classes, who cannot bear the 
bes toa of secondary communication), and have 
tis fact e% many quarters a strong feeling of dissa- 
ong the evils adverted to abo i 
may be specified, viz, delay and. ingore woe 
the correspondence, arisin 
of the country 
hertetd do, 


out of the transactions 
en. they fall, as they fre- 
3 increased risk of 


exist is afforded by the following facts:—1. The 
number of letters arriving on the Monday morning 
in London has been reduced by the recent change 
from about 212,000 to 127,000, being a reduction of | 
about 85,000, or 40 per cent., so that, in London 


layed every week, while the number is made np by 


_respondence between one provincial ‘town and 


and inconvenience in | 


Some idea of the extent to which these evils must 


alone, at least that number of letters must be de- 


an increase on Tuesday and the following days, 
though probably not to the full extent. 2. The 
number of letters leaving London on the Saturda 

night is about 140,000, the greater part of which 
reaching their destination on the Sunday, are not 
delivered till Monday. Moreover, the number of 
letters despatched from London on Saturday night 
has, as was natural, been reduced by their non- 
delivery on Sunday. The extent of this reduction 
appears hitherto to have averaged nearly 15,000. 
3. ereas, previous to the recent change, the cor- 


another was not interrupted at all; now all the let- 
ters posted on the Sunday, the greater part of those 
sea on the Saturday, and many posted on the 
friday and even earlier, are delayed (either in 
despatch or delivery) throughout the United King- 
dom. Taking these circumstances into account, we 
are of opinion that probably one-seventh of all the 
general post letters distributed by the Post-Office, 
or more than 700,000 a week, are now delayed, or 
altogether suppressed, in consequence of the recent 
change. This is exclusive of a very large number 
of newspapers. 

The extent of these delays, and the manner in 
which they arise, are fully explained in an able re- 
es by Mr, William Johnson, the surveyor of the 

ome district. 

The reasons which render a complete suspension 
of dispatch and delivery on the Sunday expedient 
in London do not apply to the same measure when 
extended to other parts of the country. Residents 
in London can no longer dispatch letters on Satur- 
day night with the expectation of receiving an- 
swers on the Monday morning; while residents in 
the provincial towns, who previously suffered the 
same interruption in their correspondence with 
London on one day of the week, are now subjected 
to the additional inconvenience on the second day. 

The truth, therefore, appears to be, that, unless the 
suspension of Post-oflice action on the Sunday be 
limited to the metropolis, it must be productive of 
very serious inconvenience. 

It must also be remembered, that, under the old 
arrangement, it was possible for a resident in Lon- 
don to provide for the receipt or dispatch of a letter 
on the Sunday, by sending to a post town beyond 
the twelve-mile circle. This expedient, so frequently 
resorted to in cases of emergency, prevented the 
a of London from ever before feeling, in all its 

‘orce, the inconveniences arising from a total sus- 
pension of Sunday dispatch. 

Where the legitimate modes of conveyance are 
thus interrupted on every side, it is natural that 
other modes should be devised; and thus have 


conveyance, involving not only loss of revenue, but 
also Sunday labour in a new form. Looking further 
to the extensive arrangements now made for the 
Sunday distribution of newspapers, and to others 
waiting the decision of this question, as also to 
the recourse now had to special messengers, and to 
the economy of labour in the organised arrange- 
ments of the Post-Office, we are not satisfied that the 
general effect of the measure would be to diminish 
Sunday labour. 


The Sunday distribution of newspapers, referred 
to above, arises of course from the fact that so many 
of the weekly papers, whether in London or the 
country, are published on the Saturday. And the 
refusal of the Post-Office to deliver these journals as 
usual has been felt by both proprietors and readers 
as a great hardship. 

For further information as to the effects of the 
recent change, we must recur to the reports of the 
surveyors, 

Having regard to these various reasons, we con- 
sider the restriction established by the recent order 
not only as inexpedient, but ineffectual, for its main 
purpose, 

In exercising a monopoly of postal conveyance, 
the Government, as it appears to us, takes upon 
itself the duty of forwarding the public correspond- 
ence without any delay, which may not be de- 
manded by reasons of the most cogent nature. We 
need not point out that the Post-Office is not the 
only branch of the public service in which a certain 
amount of Sunday labour is required; and it may 
be added, that the general practice of delivering and 
dispatching letters on the Sunday in all parts of the 
United Kingdom except London (including even 
Dublin and Edinburgh), dates back, so far as we are 
aware, from thefirst regular establishment of a Post- 
Office in this kingdom ; while the non-delivery of 
letters in London on the same day appears to have 
an equally early origin. 

With a view, therefore, of making a reduction in 
the amount of Sunday labour in the Post-Office, as 
it existed immediately before the 23rd of June last, 
without completely putting an end to the collection 
and delivery of letters and other Post-Office packets 
on Sundays, we recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing arrangenient :— 

With regard to the London Post-Office, we think 
that the system which was in force at the time spe- 
cified, and which has not been affected by the recent 
order, should be continued. 

With regard to the provincial Post-Offices, we 
recommend that a delivery of letters on the Sun- 
day should be resumed, subject to the following 
restrictions, many of which have been sanctioned by 
the previous practice of the department :— 


1. That there be only one delivery and one collection. 

_ 2. That the delivery be made at such a time as shall not 
interfere with the hours of Divine service, especially of 
morning service. 

3. That this delivery be made either by letter-carriers or 
at the window of the Post-Office, according to the practice 
previously pursued on Sundays in each place. In Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and most other towns of Scotland, it has 
been the practice to deliver letters only at the window on 
Sunday. The inhabitants of these towns have become ha- 
bituated to the arrangement, and we do not therefore ad- 


vise its discontinuance; but we do not propose its ex- | 


tension to other towns, where such a usage has never 


| be made for providing a substitute at least on alternate Sun- 


arisen (as there is reason to apprehend) evasions of 
the law, or, at all events, substitutional modes of 


been introduced, because it affords less convenience and 
security to the public, while it affords no diminution of 
Sunday labour. 

4. That, as far as possible, every Post-Office be closed on a 
Sunday at 10 a.m. for the remainder of the day, with the ne- 
cessary exceptions arising from the late arrival of mails, 
which have heretofore existed. 

5. That no money payments for inland letters be received 
at the Post-Office on a Sunday; and that no such letters be 
received except such as are stamped or unpaid. 

6. That whenever the letters which were delivered on the 
Sunday morning reach their destination by 8 o’clock on Sa- 
turday night (which is the case in some of the more remote 
parts of the kingdom), the delivery be made the same night, 
instead of on the Sunday morning. 

7. That where the duties are such as to prevent the rural 
letter-carrier from attending Divine service, an arrangement 


days. We apprehend that the additional cost incurred by 
bo — would be justified by the importance of its 
object. 

8. That, in retaining a Snnday delivery of letters in a 
rural district, the Postmaster-General be guided by the pre- 
valent feeling of the locality ; and that where the preva- 
lent feeling of the district is opposed to such delivery, the 
Postmaster-General, after satisfying himself of the fact, take 
the requisite steps for suspending it. This principle has 
already been acted on to a considerable extent by the de- 
partment. The Postmaster-General, in the years 1848 and 
1849, withdrew no less than 404 Sunday rural posts—320 
wholly and 34 partially. In some instances, however, the 
inhabitants, finding the withdrawal more inconvenient than 
they anticipated, subsequently requested that the post 
might be restored, which was accordingly done. 

9. That an option be afforded to eyery householder to 
suspend the Sunday delivery of letters at his house, on his 
written application to the local post-office. It wonld be 
necessary that this permission should be guarded by proper 
regulations of the department, in order to prevent the incon- 
venience which would arise from frequent changes. 

10. That the arrangements already made by the Post- 
master-General for the withdrawal on the Sunday of com- 
paratively useless mails be continued upon the same princi- 
ples which have been already adopted, and that they be 
rendered as complete as possible. 


We would also recommend to the attention of the 
Postmaster-General the suggestions made by the 
surveyors, with a view to his considering hereafter 
how far it may be practicable to carry any of them 
into effect. 


(Signed) © CLANRICARDE. 

H. LABOUCHERE. 

G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORNING READING.—ST. JAMES’S 

THEATRE.—MRS. FANNY KEMBLE will, in compliance 

with numerous applications, give a Morning Reading, on MONDAY 

NEXT, AUGUST 19, commencing at Half-past Two, consisting of 

Shakspear’s Play of “KING LEAR.” Boxes and Stalls may be 

secured at Mr. Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and at 
the Box Office. 


7 
R. WRIGHT’S BENEFIT.—THEATRE- 
A ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under the Immediate Patronage of 
the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR and Mr. SHERIFF NICOLL.— 
Mr. WRIGHT has th» honour to announce, that his BENEFIT will 
take place on THURSDAY, AUGUST 22nd, when will be presented the 
laughable Comedy of PAUL PRY. After which, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. With a variety of other Entertainments.—Private Boxes 
and Tickets to be had at the Box-Office, and of Mr. WRIGHT, Merton 
Villa, King's Parade, Chelsea. 


MNHE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


at the Gallery, 53, Pall-Mall, is now OPEN to the Public 
FREE, except on Saturdays, the admission then being One Shilling. 
GEORGE eutaa} Tes st 
JAMES K. COLLING, s Hin. Secretaries. 


Y. Y.—Received yours GLADLY.— 
e U.A.S. is married again. Write again in perfect confidence. 
25, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE.—HEALTHY and DISEASED LIVES ASs- 
SURED at the Lowest Premiums consistent with safety. A Bonus 
of Two Per cent. per Anuum was added to the Policies at the last 
Division of Profits. F.G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ILERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1824. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the USUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE 
PER CENT. (less INCOME-T« X) on the paid-up capital on the Shares 
of the SOCIETY, will be payable at this Office on and after Tuesday, 
the 20th day of August inst. 

An ACT of PARLIAMENT just obtained, enables this Society to 
give IMPORTANT BENEFIIS to PERSONS now ASSURING, 
the particulars of which are set forthin a REPORT, which cau be 
obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or by applying to 

GEO. H, PincKakD, Resident Secretary, 
99, Great Russall-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
IN THREE LANGUAGES. 

The Proprietors of THe ILLUSTKRALELD LONDON NEWS have 
the honour to announce to their readers and the public generally, that 
they have made arrangements for the publication of a complete, care- 
fully written, and profusely Illustrated History and Description of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION ef the INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, to be 
held in London in 1851. During the whole period of the Exhibition 
they will issue a Series of SUPPLEMENTS of THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS, containing the fullest and most authentic Reports of 
the Proceedings, and Descriptions of the various Objects of Art and 
Manufacture, with Lilustrations designed by the most competent Ar- 
tists, and executed in the highest style of Wood-Engraving. 

No expense will be spared to make the Publication, in all respects, 
worthy of the great undertaking, of which it will form the Permanent 
Record; and its price, as well as excellence, will be such az will not 
only defy all possibie competition, but place it within the reach of all 
classes of the community. 

In order, also, that the Artists and Manufacturers of Foreign Na- 
tions, who shall send their p-oductions to this Exhibition of the World's 
Industry and Skil, may have the full advantage of a permanent and 
intelligible record of so interesting an event, the SUPPLEMENTS of 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS will be issued in the FRENCH 
and GERMAN LANGUAGES, as well as in ENGLISH. 


V\RANDE EXPOSITION DE 
L'ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
EN TROIS LANGAGES. 

Les Propriétaires de L'ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ont 

Vhonneur d'annoneer au public Frangais, qu’ils ont disposé avec de 
grands soins une complete publication écrite et profueément Illustrée 
de | Histoire et Description de la GRAND‘ EXPOSITION ¢e l'IN- 
DUSURIE de TOUTES NATIONS, qui se tiendra 4 Londres en 1851. 
Pendant tou’e la durée ee I'Exposition, ils pub ieront une série de 
SUPPLEMENTs a L'LLLUSTKATED LONDON NEWS, contenant 
les plus compléts et plus authentiques rapports des et un 
Description aes Objets variés d'Art et de la Manufacture, avec des 
Illustrations dessin¢es par les plus eminents Artistes, et executées avec 
la plus grande perfecsion, en Gravure sur Bois, . 
Aucune dépense sera epargnée pour rendre la Publication en tous 
points digne de Ja grande Exposition du Monde Entier, de la quelle 
elle formera un permanent Rapport. Son prix, aussi bien que son 
psy ead seront tels qu’e\ie trouvera place dans tous les rangs de la 
société. 


1851. 


Afin, aussi, que les Artistes et Manufacteure des Nations Etrangéres, 
qui enverront leurs productions a cette Exposition d'Industrie, puissent 
avoir l'immense avantage du permanent et intelligible Rapport d’un 
évanement aussi intéressant et important, les SUPPLEMENTS de 
VILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS seront publiés en FRANCAIS, 
en ALLEMAND, aussi bien qu’en ANGLAIS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
IN DREI SPRACHEN, 


TE GROSSE KUNST- und GEWERB- 
AUSTELLUNG ALLER NATIONEN, in 1851. 

Die Eigenthiimer der ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS beechren 
sich hiermit dem deutschem Publicum die Anzeige zu machen, dass sie 
eine sorgsam abgefasste und vollstindig illustrirte Beschreibung der 
GROSSEN KUNST- und GEWERB-AUSTELLUNG ALLER NA- 
TIONEN, welche im Jabre 1851 in London statt fi.den wird, heraus 

ben werden. Wahrend der gauzen )auer dieser Austellung wird 

ie ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS miteiner Serie yon GROSSEN 
BEILAGEN erscheinen, wolcho genaue und autheutische Bericht» von 
allem was ia Betreff joner Austellung Intresse biethet, eine ausfibr- 
liche Beschreibung dér verschiedenen Kunst- und Gewerb-Erzougnisse 
und reichzihligs ILLUSTRATIONEN, gezeichnet von den ersten 
Kiinstlern und ausgefilhrt in Holzschnitt der ersten Classe, enthalten 
werden. 


Die Eigenthiimer der ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS schiuen 
keine Kosien das beabsichtigte Werk dem grossen Unternehmen, in 
jeder Beziehung, wurdig zu machen, der Welt damit eine trove und 
volistandig illustrirte Beschreibung jener grossen Austellung zu tiber- 
gebon che als bieibende, allgemein-ntitzige Beziehungs-Autorité 
dienen wird, und zwar in einer eo eleganten Form und zu cinem $9 
niederigen Preise dass, wiihrend die Anschaffung derselben allen 
Ciagsen leicht wird, sie mit der Elegance in den Salons der Reichen 
harmonirt. 

Um anderen Nationen, und besonders deren Kiinstlern und Fabri- 
kanten, die Gelegenheit zu geben, sich eine treue und leicht verstand- 
_ liche Layee] yer aden r7 Rita at hidgoreaca a 

rossen universal Austellung von . % len, Zu y 
j Sarasn, die erwahnten BEILAGEN der ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS in DEUTSCHER und FRANZUSISCHER, sowohl als in 
) ENGLIS CHERSprache, erscheinen. 
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NEW BOOKS, &e. z 
NEw, CHEAP, and UNIFORM EDITION 


of the AMERICAN E ii i 
price se. cloth, gilt ae TS, beautifully printed, in royal 24mo., 
BISOUBNEX'S PORTIOAL mons. with Introduction, 
A 80, uniform, price 2s. each, 
LONGFELLOW'S complete POETICA). WORKS, 
BRY ANT'S complete POETICAL WORKS. 
WHITTIER'S complete POETICAL WORKS. 
Lo WILLIs'S (XN. P.) complete POETICAL WORKS. 
ndon: G. ROUTLEDGE and Co ; Soho-square, and all Booksellers. 


OLMES’ POPULAR LIBRARY.—A New 


Volume now ready, band the fourth of this highly important 


series for the young—“The BOOK of WONDERS ; or, Perils and 
and Narratives.” Vol. [I., “Scenes and Sketches from the Bible.” 
Vol. Ill, * Grandmother Gregory's Treasury of Kn wledga.” ‘Each 
Houmes’ Great Book Establishment, 76, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
THE CHEAPEST HISTORY OF ENGLAND EVER ISSUED FROM 
Just published, the Fifth Volume of 

OHN CASSELL’S LIBRARY ; being the 
LAND. By Dr. ROBEKT FERGUSON, of Ryde.—It will be com- 
pleted in Four Monthly Volumes, each containing 144 pages, price 
will be seen, therefore, that this History of England, containing 576 
pages, will be obtainable for 2s., or for 2s. 8d. neatly bound in cloth, 
works ever issued from the press; the object of Dr. Ferguson i 
History b:ing not merely to exhibit a record of the action cae 
People, with their progrets in industrial arts and social ame]j i 

persons desirous of being supplied with copies of the First, Edie 


Adventures by the Sea and Land.’ Vol. 1, * Uncle Humphrey's Tales 
Illustrated with Fine Engravings; price ono shilling —THOMAS 
THE PRESS. 

J commencement of a NEW and POPULAR HISTORY of ENG- 
6d., or in Two Double Volumes, bound in cloth, price ls. 4d each. It 

At the same time, it will form one of the most able and interesti 
and Cabinets, but to present a faithful and instructive Histo ry of the 
tion of 20,000, should give their orders immediately to the nearest 


Pectin ae 
‘The prices of the WORKING MAN’S LIBRARY are follow:— 
Single Volume, 6d; Double Volume (or two in one), Fry fecnan fe 


cloth, 1s. 4d. lst and 2nd Vols. are entitled “ 
3rd and 4th, “The Footprints of ‘Travellers.”’ 


Just published, 
([HE MODERN LINGUIBE,0r, Conver- 


sations in English, French, and German: preceded by 
for the Pronunciation of German, a copious Maaalianry. and 7 eae 
tion of Familiar Parases ; and followed by Models of Receipts, Bills of 
Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of the English, French, and German 
Coins, and of the English and French Weights and Measures, By 
ALBERT BARTELS. In square 16mo., neatly bound in cloth, price 


Sailings over the Globe,” 


$s. 6d. 
2, The same Work in ENGLISH f 
oateae Ga. L and GERMAN. 18mo., cloth, 
8. ‘The same Work in ENGLISH and FRENCH. 18mo., cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. : 


It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to introduce 
only such phrases and expressions as refer more exclusively to the 


current topics of the day ; and he believes they will be found more 
practically useful to the student and to the traveiler than the me jority 
of Guides and Dialogue Books hitherto published. 
London : D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 
In Penny Numbers and Sixpenvy Parts. 
“] > ~ 

r i YHE LATE SIR R. PEEL'S SPEECHES. 

Nos. 1 and 2 now ready.S-This Edition will be printed in demy 
8vo, on good paper, and will include every Speech delivered by this 
lamented Statesman from his first entrance into Public Life in 1810 
down to his last Speech delivered in the House of Commons. A Num- 
ber will be published every Saturday, and a Part with the Monthly 
Bee een : G, ROUTLEDGE and Co., Soho-square, and ail 

ooksellers, 


NEW MUSIC. — 
EW SONG.—“ETHEREAL VOICES 


SPEAK TO ME."—Sung by Miss CATHERINE HAYES. 
Written by EMILY FARNDELL. Music by Miss A. 5. MORRIS, of 
the Royal Academy of Music. Price 2s. Published by J. SURMAN, 9, 
ae Hall, Strand.—To order of all Music-seilers, by post, for 24 
stamps. 


EW SONG.—THE HAUNTS of the 
CHAMOIS. Composed by ALEXANDER LEE, Price 2s, 

(sent post free).—In this song Mr. Lee has given a happy imitation of 
the Swiss style, retaining its character, but giving a fresn aud beautiful 
melody. Miss Eliza Nelson, who sings it every evening at Vavxhall, 
has created quite a sensation by her effective and pleasing execution 
of the song.—London: Dur¥ and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street, where 
may be had Alexander Lee's celebrated duet the ** Dryades,” sung by 
Miss Eliza Nelson and Miss Fanny Huddart, with the greatest success. 


Fz PROPHETE, as performed at the Royal 


Italian Opera, with Pianoforte Accompaniment: Folio EKdi- 
tion, with Italian words, complete, 428; Quarto Edition, 20s Various 
Arrangements of the Opera, as Single Pieces and Duets for ths Piano- 
forte, by Calicott, Osborne, Benedict, Richards, Burgmuller, and J. 
Herz, fiom 2s to 63 each, 

CRAMER, BEALE, aud Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“7 A FLEUR du BAL,” Waltz, by J. G. 


CALLCOTT.—"A graceful waltz, the melody of which is ex- 
ceedingly pretty."—See Musical Review, August Ist. Also the 
“MAGNET POLKA,” by the same Composer.—* Mr. Callcott has 
shown much musical feeling and vigour of thought and execution in 
the above publications.""—See Musical Review, August Ist. Published 
by CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit- 
street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Pee, 2s—Le Prophete, 4s—Sonnambula, 


2s—Norma, 2s—Lucrezia, 3s—Don Juan, 2s—Figaro, 2s—Les 
Huguenots, 4s—Lucia, 4s—Stabat Mater, 3s—Puritani, 2s; and thirty 
other Operas, ali full music size, 2s each, in THE PIANISTA, at the 
Pianista Offices, 67, Paternoster-row, and 16a, Argyll-street, Oxford- 
street. Any opera, post free, 30 stamps, or three operas, 73 s'amps.— 
Catalogues gratis. ‘‘The pianoforte arrangements of these operas are 
the best in Europe.”—Atias, May 11, 1850. 


i AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


for the PIANO, fingered by Czerny, Seventeenth Edition, large 
music folio, containing all the requisite Precepts and Examples on 
the Kudiments of Music fingering, &¢ , and Illustrated by 61 Preludes 
and favourite Airs, 68 Exercises, 12 Chants, and 4 Sacred Songs fur 
Voice and Piano, price only 45; and Thirty-fifth Edition of his Dic- 
tionary of 3500 Musical Terms, price 1s. 

London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to 
her Majesty. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have a great variety of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
PiANOFORTEsS, including Grands by Erard and Broadwood ; also, 
Cottage Pianofortes by the most esteemed makers, English and Fo- 
reign, for SALE or HIKE. The Instruments are warranted, and may 
be exchanged, if not approved of. 
201, Regent-street; and 67, Conduit-street. 


OUDOIR ORGAN.—A uniqne and elegant 


addition to the Boudoir or Drawingroom, tm richly-carved cases, 
a feet wide, 6feet 6 inches high, containing stopped diapason. treble 
and bass, dulciana-flute principle. and octave of pedals. ‘I'he tone, 
chaste design, and size of these instruments do away with the usual 
objection to the ordinary Chamber Organ.—Manufactured by BE~ 
VINGTON and SONS, Organ Builders, 48, Greek-street, Soho. square. 


. > . 
Rk. COST, PROFESSOR of DANCING, begs 
leave to inform the Nobility, Gentry. and the public, that he has 
REMOVED from Camden-lown, to 6, CLAPHAM-ROAD PLACK, 
KENNINGTCN, near the Church; where may be obtained bis PATENT 
ELASTIC CALISTHENIC CHEST EXPANDER, with books of refer- 
ence, explanatory plates, &c. 


RIVATE EDUCATION.—Six Young Gen- 


tlemen are received into the family of a Clergyman near Town, 
who makes the Education of Youth his study and delight. Terms, 60 
Guineas per annum.—Address ** A. K.C.,,"" care of Messrs. BAILY 
BROTHERS, Stationers, 3, Royal Exchange- buildings, Cornhill. 


UTOR FOR COLLEGE.—A Clergyman, 


M.A., late Fellow of his College, and a University bxaminer, 
residing not far from London, and receiving into his family a very 
few young men to be prepared for College, has at present a Vacancy. 
Several or his Pupils are now in eack University, to whose friends 
references will be offered, as well as to a large body of distinguished 
Scholars and Clergymen in Oxford, Cambridge, and London —Ad- 
dress, Rev. 8. S., Cierical Registry, 36, Southampton-street, Strand 
London. 


a a a 
= = x 
\UPERIOR ESTABLISHMENT for EDU- 
CATION of YOUNG LADIES.—In a highly-respectable 
SCHOOL, conducted by a@ Lady and her Daughters, there will le 
VACANCIES for a few additional Pupi's at Michaelmas. The Young 
Ladies are instructed exclusively by members of the family, who bave 
been educated for their profession, and devote themselves to the best 
interests of their Pupils. Masters attend for the accomplishments. 
‘The House was built expressly for a School, and is erranged with 
e comfort that the most anxious parent can desire A large 
Darien 
part 


is devoted to the use of the Young Ladies, and a little plot set 
a for the amusement of each. The situation is particularly 
healthful—one bour and a quarter from town by rail. References to 
gentlemen in town, whose daughters either »re or have been pupils.— 
‘Terms—which are moderate—may be obtained on application Ly 
letter, addressed to “J. C.,” care of THOMAS PRYER, Esq., F.S.A., 


ll, Artillery-place, Finsbury-square, London. 


Boxes PERMANENT MARKING INK. 


—The original, aud by far the best, requiring no preparation, 
otters the surest means of protection for every varicty of household 
linen and wearing-apparel against loss or mistake; for which reason 
be careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared by the inventor, 
JOHN BOND, 28, Long-iane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most 
Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine-venders. Price, 1s a Bottle. 


pn ts As cs a 
LENFIELD STARCH.—The ladies are re- 
spectfully requested to make 4 trial of this starch, which, for 
domestic use, now stands unrivalled. Sold by all shopkeepers. Agents 
waated; apply to Mr. ROBERT WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-sireet, 


Glasgow. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, PITSMOOR, SHEFFIELD. 
Tus church has just been erected by private subscription, aided by grants from 
the incorporated society, and the church commissioners, to supply the spi- 
ritual wants of one of the new districts into which the parish of Sheffield has 


lately been divided. The building is, throughout, of the 
early decorated period of Gothic architecture ; and, although 
the limited funds at the disposal of the architects did not 
allow of any attempt at ornamental display, great care 
has been taken, by judiciously disposing the masses of 
the building, to secure a pleasing outline, as well as a com- 
plete ecclesiastical character. It is built of dressed wallstone, 
with ashlar jambs to the windows, and cleansed stone pillars 
between the nave and aisles. It consists of nave, north and 
south aisle, porch, transepts, chancel, and western tower. 
There are no galleries except small ones for children in the 
transepts and tower. The church will seat 618 adults and 
224children. Of these, all except 266 are free. The cost of 
the building is within a few pounds of the architects’ esti- 
mate of £2000. The consecration took place on Thursday. 
last, on which occasion the sermon was preached by his 
Grace the Archbishop of York. The architects are Messrs. 
Flockton and Son, of Sheffield. 


THE “CITY OF PARIS,” STEAMER. 


Tuts beautiful vessel, the first sea-going steamer built at 
Greenwich, was launched from the premises of Messrs. W. 
Joyce and Co., of the Greenwich Iron-Works, on Saturday 
last. The City of Paris is an iron steam-ship, built for the 
Commercial Steam Navigation Company, and intended to 
ply with passengers and goods between London and Bou- 
logne. 


She is constructed from the design of Oliver W. Lang, 
Esq., and is considered an admirable specimen of the skill 
of that eminent naval architect. 

The principal dimensions are :— 


Length between the perpendiculars «+ 165 feet 
Breadth of beam .. . o- 28 feet 
Depth of hold... es F «- M4 feet 


Draught of water 6 feet 6 inches 


Burthen 425 tons. 
The vessel and engines are constructed by Messrs. W. 
Joyce and Co. 
The engines are of the collective power of 120 horses, 
and are of the direct action kind. Each piston has two 


rods, between which there is a recess in the piston which allows of a corre- 
sponding recess in the cylinder covers, and thereby permits the connecting 
rods to descend considerably lower than is practicable in the single rod direct 


THE NEW STEAM-PACKET, “ HER MAJESTY.” 


action engine. The arrangementis compact and simple; and, by the cylinders 
being fixed, an important advantage is secured. These engines occupy less 
space than any other description of marine condensing engines yet known; 
and both engines and boilers may be taken as a fair specimen of the great 
reduction of space and weight effected by modern arrangements over 


CHRIST CHURCH, PITSMOOR, SHEFFIELD. 


the carlier examples of steam machinery as applied to naval pur- 
poses. 
The launch took place at half-past three o’clock, when Mrs. Hopkinson, the 


lady of one of the proprietors, went through the usual formalities of breaking 
a bottle of wineagalnst the steamer’s bows, and bestowing on her the name of 
the City of Paris; the dog-shore was knocked away, and the vessel glided bean- 
tifully into the river under a salute of twenty-one guns, accompanied by. the 
enlivening strains of a band playing the old country-dance tune, “ Off she goes,” 
and the reiterated cheers of the spectators afloat and 
ashore. 

After the launch an excellent collation was given by Mr, 
Joyce to a select party. 


PORTSMOUTH AND RYDE ROYAL MAIL 
PACKET “‘ HER MAJESTY.” 

Tuts beautiful little craft, built for the mail service between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, has just been launched 
from the building-yard of Messrs. Robinson and Russell, 
the eminent engineer of Mill Wall, Poplar. The expedition 
with which she has been construeted is the greatest feat in 
ship building that has hitherto been accomplished; sh 


having been laid and entirely finished in the short space of 
two months and seven days, The vessel is built on the 
wave-line principle of Mr. Scott Russell, and on Saturday 
week was tried in the river, in the ‘* Long Reach,” and at- 
tained, at the measured distance, a speed of nearly fi teen 
knots an hour, the wheels making sixty revolutions per 
minute, and beating with ease many of the fastest boats on 
the river. Her principal dimensions are as follows :— 


Length between perpendiculars ., eo. 123 feet 
Breadth of beam os ar «- I4feet 
Depthof hold .. oy - - 7 feet 6 inches 
Draught . - . . 3 feet 9 inches 
Power .. +. .- . +» 40 horses 
Diameter of cylinders .. . +» 2 inches 
Stroke .. os oe +» 2 feet 6 inches 


Report gives the command-in-chief of the 
Pacific to Rear-Admiral the Honourable Sir Fleet- 
wood Pellew, C.B. But this, like all previous state- 
ments on the matter, is mere report. . It is a fact, 
however, that Rear-Admiral Prescott, C.B., superin- 
tendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, is a candidate for this 
command. The gallant admiral was commodore on that 
station for some time; and we believe that Sir Fleetwood 
Pellew, Rear-Admiral Moresby, C.B., and Rear-Admiral 
Peter John Douglas, are amongst the candidates for this 
lucrative appointment. 

The President of Peru has issued a decree ap- 
pointing the Minister of the Home Department (Don Lucas Fonceca), Don 
Nicolas Pierola, and Don Nicolas Rodrigo, a commission to select and take 
charge of articles intended to be sent to England for exhibition next year. 


THE NEW STEAMER, “CITY OF PART?.” 


—— 
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THE GRAND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue year Lighteen hundred and Fifty will ever be memorable in the 
annals of civilization, as having given birth to the great idea of an 
industrial congress ofall the nations of the world. To his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert is due the truly princely merit of having 
taken up this noble idea, and of having worked it out, not merely 
by lending. to. it the countenance of Royalty, but also by his 
having devoted to; it a considerable amount of personal attention. 
During the Season, the public attention, from the highest in the 
land down to the ranks of the humblest artisan, has in this country 
been excited, and still more signally abroad, upon the practical work- 
ing of this great scheme. Meetings were held throughout the country. 
Every day brought its addition to the sum of warm approval and 
tangible support. The subscriptions entered into, if not suffi- 
cient to guarantee all the expenses, were far more 
than enough as an earnest of the public enthusiasm, 
and of a steady and effectual future support. All 
that could be done, by the spontaneous accord of a 
nation encouraged by the sympathy and admiration 
of foreign governments and communities, was done 
effectively. The practical arrangements were neces- 
sarily left to committees, composed of compara- 
tively few persons. Perhaps, if there had been still 
fewer, the work might have been done more 
quickly, and with less seeming hesitation. Still, 
it was remarkable that all the ramifications of 
agreat plan, to be circulated to all parts of the 
world, as regulations for intending contributors 
should have been defined and agreed upon with so 
much precision and so little delay. The great ques- 
tion of the choice of a site gave rise, we need 
scarcely say, to much bitter controversy. Indeed, 
atthe time, there were those who suspected that the 
difficulty about the site was exaggerated, as a pre- 
text for a future postponement, if not abandonment, 
of the plan. Those who calculated on such a result 
little understood the British character. With- 
out entering into the merits of that controversy, 
we may observe that its importance became 
dwarfed as the real motives of the malcon- 
tents became apparent. Ultimately the Go- 
vernment determined on adhering to the ori- 
ginal site in Hyde-park. In the meanwhile the 
building committee had advertised for plans of an 
appropriate structure, Artists in various countries 
immediately set to work; and, misled by the an- 
nouncement of the committee that they contem- 
plated a brick or stone building of a permanent char- 
acter, an immense amount of ingenuity, invention, 
and hard labour was utterly thrown away. When 
the designs were publicly exhibited, it was known 
that the designers had worked on an erroneous 
basis; and although many of them combined mag- 
nificence and beauty with usefulness, and although 
the architects who had designed them received ‘fair 
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proportions of praise, all were set aside in favour of Mr. Paxton’s 
elegant structure of iron and glass, of which we gave an Illus- 
tration a short time since. The choice of a building, the accept- 
ance of a contract, and the actual commencement of the work, is one 
great fact in connexion with this undertaking, that will give 
additional confidence to the multitudes, in different parts of 
the world, who are organising their industrial armies for 
this great peaceful strife. Another fact, not so great, but 
quite as interesting to the intending exhibitors, was the choice 
of the prize medals. Of these, we gave Illustrations of 
the three principal; we now subjoin the three £50 prize medals. 
Mr. Hancock’s design represents Britannia between Wisdom and 
Justice, holding a wreath over Painting, Sculpture, and Science. M. 
Wiener’s embodies the great idea of the Exposition, in so far as Bri- 
tannia is seen receiving the produce of various nations. M. Gay- 
rard’s (to our taste, by far the most poetical, as it is the simplest, of 
the three) consists of a single figure of Britannia holding, with half- 
supplicating gesture, the olive and the palm in her right hand, while 
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her left rests on a shield illustrated with the combat of St. George and 
the Dragon. 

The forthcoming Exposition has certainly been the all-engrossing 
topic of “the Season.” But its practical interest was prospective, 
and did not deter the public from seizing on those other enjoyments 
which were spread before them with a profusion that attests the grow- 


ing passion of the English for art.- We begin our retrospective re- 
view with 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The season opened on the 12th of March, with Mayer’s “Medea,” for 
the purpose of introducing Mdlle. Parodi in the character of which 
Madame Pasta, her patron, near relative, and instructress, had been 
so famous a representative. Parodi, by her impassioned yet classical 
embodiment of this very difficult part, proved that she possesses a 
high tragic genius, which only requires time to develop into artistic 
excellence and perfection. On the same evening, a new ballet—one 
of those poetical choregraphic creations which are due to the inven- 
tive talents of M. Paul Taglioni—entitled “ Les Metamorphoses,” 
was produced. The object of the designer was to exhibit Carlotta 
Grisi, the peerless and poetical queen of the dance, 
in a variety of different characters. He succeeded 
to perfection; and the extraordinary versatility of 
the artist as a pantomimist, and her unrivalled 
grace and spirituality as a dancer, aided by some 
splendid scenery and very beautiful, picturesque, 
and harmonious groupings and dances, secured for 
the new ballet a success which endured until the 
final close of the season. After the first night, 
Marie Taglioni added her attraction to the ballet. 

After a revival of “Nino,” in which Parodi ex- 
hibited her tragic powers, and a Signor Lorenzo 
proved himself a striking actor, and, for an ama- 
teur, a good singer, Verdi’s “ Ernani” was pro- 
duced, to introduce Mr. Sims Reeves in the tenor 

art, and Parodi as the heroine. The accomplished 

nglish tenor received a welcome which effectually 
contradicted all the rumours that there had been 
a cabal to crush him, and that no English artist has 
a chance of success on an Italian theatre. 

m the 28rd of March an agreeable surprise 
awaited the audience; a new dancer, of the first 
order as an executive artist, emerged from the 
horizon, and at once took her place as a “star.” 
Mdlle, Amalia Ferraris had been a favourite in 
Italy and at Vienna, but here she was a stranger. 
Tn an occasional pas she developed such extraor- 
dinary aplomb and precision of movement as raised 
her at once to the first rank, although it is still un- 
certain, whether as a pantomimist and as an artist 
in the sense of the term as applied to so peerless 
a creature as Carlotta, she will assert an equal supe- 
riority. At present it would.seem that this young 
lady’s merit consists more in asupreme excellence in 
the more mechanical part of the choregraphic art. 

The 2nd of April was signalized by the débét of 
Catherine Hayes as Lucia, to the Edgardo of Reeves. 
Miss Hayes gave a highly intelligent and touching 
impersonation, and her advance in voeal power as 
well as finish astonished even her admirers. Reeves 
was already known as an impassioned and tender 
Edgardo. 

For the rentrée of Madame Sontag, on the 4th of 
April, “Don Pasquale” was selected; the accom- 
plished and fascinating vocalist achieving a renewed 
triumph in the part of Norina, while Lablache was 
welcomed as a friend on his rentrée as the old Don, 
After revivals of the “Barbitre” and “ Giovanni,” 
which exhibited triumphantly the vocal force of the 
company, Verdi’s “I Lombardi” was produced, for the 
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purpose of introducing Baucardé, the new tenor, who came to us unhe- 
ralded by puffs or praises. In ten minutes from his entrance on the stage 
the richness, sweetness, power, tenderness, and compass of his voice, aud 
the purity of his style as a vocalist, were recognised, and his reception 
was most brilliant. In other parts, in which he subsequently appeared, 
Signor Baucardé advanced in fayour; but, as the season advanced, it 
became evident that he was falling into an indolence and apathy that 
must be fatal to his reputation. His performance was so unequal, that 
the habitués always went to the theatre in fear, lest their anticipated 
enjoyment should be spoiled by a fiasco. This was the more pro- 
voking, because, in some selections given from “ Guglielmo Tell,” 
Baucardé sang in a style to lead to the very highest expectations. 

Madame Sontag appeared from time to time, and always 
with increasing éclat, in the “Nozze di Figaro,” the “Son- 
nimbula,” “Linda di Chamouni,” and “I Puritani” In the 
“Linda,” the part of Pierotto was sustained by Madlle. Ida Bertrand, 
a mezzo-soprano singer with some good contralto notes, who deve- 
loped great cultivation and finish as a singer, with much originality 
and ability as an actress. She promised to prove an acquisition ; and 
this expectation was justified. by her Orsini in “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
which produced a powerful effect. In the drinking song she ob- 
tained a double encore, This opera introduced Madame frezzolini, 
after an absence of some years. Her impersonation of Luerezia was 
original and highly artistic. She at once took her position here in the 
first rank, as she had long done elsewhere. Her next character, Adina 
in the “Elisir d*Amore,” attested her versatility, and exhibited as 
much comic, as her Luerezia had shown tragic, power. In the parfef 
ppc assumed suddenly on the illness of Miss Hayes, she made quite 
a “hit. 

We now come to’the great and distinguishing event of the season 
—the production of “La Tempesta.” ‘To have broken down the bad 
custom, by bringing out a new opera first in England, was a great 
merit in Mr. Lumley. As he had been disappointed in his expecta- 

‘tion of obtaining the music for this opera from Mendelssohn, he 
turned to Halévy, and the town witnessed, early in June, the spectacle 
of the most fertile and popular composer, alike in serious and comic 
opera, and the most distinguished dramatist of the age employed to- 
gether on the production of an opera for an English audience, and 
founded on one of the masterpieces of the great English dramatist 
and poet. No expense had been spared by Mr. Lumley. The opera 
was “got up” in a style of extraordinary magnificence. The cast 
included Sontag, Lablache, Coletti, Baucardé, Carlotta Grisi, Parodi, 
Ida Bertrand, and Giuliani. The success of this opera, on the first 
night, was triumphant. We need not here analyse either the plot or 
the music, because both are too fresh in the reader’s mind to require 
it. Enough to record alone—and, by so recording it, to do it ho- 
nour—the Caliban of Lablache, as one of the most, if not the most, 
perfect characters in the whole range of the lyrical drama. The suc- 
cess of this work carried on the theatre to the close of the season. 
But Mr. Lumley yet achieved one more success, in the original and 
piquant performance of Madame Sontag in the “ Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,” which (we can say it without exaggeration) rivalled that of 
Jenny Lind. Before the season finally closed, however, the indefati- 
gable lessee engaged Madame Fiorentini, the celebrated singer, for 
two representations. 

We should not omit to mention, that a ballet-divertissement, enti- 
tled “Les Graces,” introduced Carlotta Grisi, Ferraris, and Marie 
Taglioni in one dance, rivalling in brillianey the far-famed “Pas de 
Quatre.” 

One event which will render the past season ever memorable in 
operatic annals, was the re-appearance, for one night only, of the 
venerable Madame Pasta, who, at the risk of provoking short-sighted 
censure from superficial critics, determined to give to the musical 
public of the present day such idea as her decay of powers would 
allow, of an unapproachable grandeur of style in lyric tragedy, and a 
method of vocalisation of which now, unhappily—except, perhaps, in 

. Viardot—we have no example. Madame Pasta was greeted with 
affectionate and respectful enthusiasm. 


~ 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


A strong feature in the programme was the promised repetition of 
Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete,” of which the performances, at the close of the 
previous season, might be counted as rehearsals. The vocal strength 
engaged was enormous, not merely in the array of great names, but 
also in the high artistic merits of the singers. Among the soprani 
announced were Grisi, Viardot, Castellan, and Vera; coniralti, De 
Meric and D’Okolski; tenors, Mario, Maralti (a new-comer), and 
Tamberlik (also a new-comer) ; baritones, T: ‘amburini, Ronconi, Mas- 
sol; basses, Formes, Zelger, Tagliafico. The orchestra remained sub- 
stantially as before; the musical arrangements were to be under the 
direction of Signor Costa, and the general management was confided 


to Mr. F. Gye. 

The opening of the season, on Saturday, the 16th March, was ren- 
dered auspicious by the presence of her Majesty, with Prince Albert, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal. Weber’s “ Der Frey- 
schiitz, with Italian recitative, ascribed to Berlioz, but really written 
by Costa, was the opening opera. Familiar as the public were with 
the music, in one shape or other, this may be said to have been the 
first perfect performance of the opera in London, and the utmost in- 
terest was felt, ‘The result was a decided success. The fine romantic 
music was rendered by the orchestra with a delicacy, purity, and 
elastic spirit such as it had perhaps never received before. The vocal 
cast was very good. First and foremost in every respect was the 
Caspar of Formes, the German bass, who, at some performances of a 
German troupe in London, had proved himself a fine impressive actor, 
with both comic and tragic powers of ahigh order, and a singer with 
a voice unrivalled for massiveness and depth, if wanting some of the 
rich mellowness of his great predecessor, Staudigl. Formes 
took his position at once ; and, in spite of some intrigues and 
much adverse hyper-criticism, he retained it a. to the 
close of the season, in every variety of part he was called on to play. 
Madame Castellan made ‘her first appearance in this opera in the 
character of the heroine, singing the music with much force and exe- 
cution, but occasionally forgetting the simplicity of the German 
style in sundry Italianized cadences and variations, The new 
tenor, Maralti, made a most fayourable déit in the tenor 
part. The opera was, as a whole, well got up; but there was a little 
too much of the more vulgar and commonplace stage effect in the 
Incantation scene. Her Majesty marked her interest and approval 
rf visiting the theatre two nights in succession to witness this chef 

‘cuvre, 

After Easter, Auber’s “ Masaniello,” 
nificent embodiment in every feature that marks the speciality of the 
Grand Opera, had proved one of the most successful hits of the pre- 
vious season, was revived, with a sufficient, alteration in the cast to 
impart to it novelty. The great feature of the revival was the highly 
successful débiét of the new tenor, Signor Tamberlik, who proved him- 
self an artist of the first order, both as asinger and as an actor. His 
voice is of that sympathetic and elastic character which attains great 
power without detriment to sweetness and purity of tone. It was at 
first supposed that an inveterate habit of falling into the tremolo 
would permanently detract from the great qualities of this singer. 


‘A few performances served to abate, if not entirely to remove, this 
Gras as Elvira, and 


which, on account of its mag- 


anticipation. Madame Castellan replaced Dorus 
Madame Cotti, from the St. James’s, took the of Madame Bel- 
lini. An old favourite, Miss Ballin, in place of the famous Pauline 


Leroux, showed much pathos and grace in her pantomime as Fenella, 


The rentrée of Grisi and Mario took place on the 9th of April, in 
“Lucrezia Borgia.” They received a tremendous ovation. adame 
D’Ukolski failed in the part of Orsini. On the following Thursday 
her Majesty and Prince Albert witnessed “Norma,” in which Tam- 
berlik raised the part of Pollio once more to the first rank. The 
Orovesoof Formes was alsoa hit. Like most of this artist’s assump- 
tions, it was at once a new and a strikingly true conception, investing 


the mee with a more defined an foes it had yet ick ge 
Malle. de Meric, a young who had been engaged as the prin- 
; sr ac for the season on Saturday, 


cipal contralto, made her first a 
the 13th of April. This artist has an soft, sweet, and Sympa- 
thetic, rather than powerful. Her performances are rather a promise 
of future excellence than in themselves sufficient to replace those of 
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Alboni, or even of Angri, Still, she made great way during the 
Beason. 

The Leporello of Formes, a conception true to the Spanish cha- 
racter of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” completed most satisfactorily 
the great cast of that opera on this stage, comprising Grisi, Mario, 
Castellan, and Tamburini, as well as Malle. Vera, Tagliafico, and Po- 
lonini. ‘This proved one of the most attractive performances of the 
season, 

_Rossini’s “ Mos¢ in Egitto” had never been performed in its ori- 
ginal form in this country, In 1822, a dramatic version, under the 
title of “ Pietro l’Eremita,” had been played at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and one or two attempts made to introduce the music at oratorios. 
The religious feeling of the public, or, at all events, of the authorities, 
stood in the way of a full dramatic performance; and the conductors 
of the Royal Italian Opera, in their desire to afford this desideratum, 
were compelled to have recourse to the subterfuge of changing the 
scene of the opera, changing the names of the characters, turning 
the Israelites into Bactrians, and thus avoiding the direct religious 
application of the incidents. The new name given to the piece was 
“Zora.” The. cast included Tamburini, Tamberlik, Zelger, Taglia- 
fico, Castellan, and Vera. The revival presented a double attraction, 
in the magnificent dramatic music and in the splendid mounting. 
The finale to the third act was next in interest, if not equal, to the 
great acts of Meyerbeer’s most popular operas. The encores, through- 
out, were frequent, including the quatuor and chorus “ Nume possente,” 
the duo “ Parlar spiegar,” and the rondo “Mi manca la voce,” and the 
Jinale of the third act, already mentioned, In thus producing, even 
by the aid of a pious fraud, Rossini’s chef d’wuvre with such unpre- 
cedented excellence, the conductors of this theatre have added to the 
great services already rendered to the,cause of lyrical tragedy. 

The revival of the “ Huguenots,” with Grisi in place of Viardot 
as Valentine, and De Meric in the contralto part, aided materially in 
the pecuniary prosperity cf the season; as did also the reproduction of 
“ Roberto il Diavolo” (with Tamberlik as Roberto, and Formes as 
Bertram), and, finally, the revival of the “ Prophéte.” 

Ronconi’s new and original version of the Podesta in the “ Gazza 
Ladra” gave an additional interest to the revival of that opera, 
which took place on the 18th June, Grisi sustaining the part of Mi- 
netta, in which, seventeen years before, she made her début in Eng- 
land. Mdlle. De Meric made a very interesting Pippo. 

After the revival of the “ Semiramide,” what had been calculated 
upon as the event of the season, the production of “ La Juive,” took 
place. We have so very recently given an elaborate description of 
this performance, that we need not now repeat our remarks. The 
object of the management appeared to be, to produce a spectacle of 
unrivalled magnificence. In this they succeeded beyond all question. 
The experiment was interesting, inasmuch as it afforded a test of the 
state of musical taste inthis country. The opera does not appear to 
have “drawn” in proportion to the effort made, by which we infer 
oe the London musical public are already too far advanced for such 

actics, 


THE FRENCH OPERA COMIQUE. 

Mr. Mitchell, the enterprising manager of the St. James’s Theatre, 
renewed, at the commencement of the past season, his effort to natu- 
ralise in this country the French comic opera. Such an undertaking 
implied much hazard, and it could only succeed under a management 
of judgment, spirit, and liberality. Mr. Mitchell’ arrangements were, 
on the whole, characterised by all these requisites. ‘The season com- 
menced on Monday, the 7th of January, auspiciously, with Halévy’s 
“Val d’Andorre,” its first production in this country. The opera had 
arun of one hundred nights when produced in Paris. Of course, we 
could not expect here all the completeness, in every. detail, of the 
French Opéra Comique; but the piece was produced in a very satis- 
factory manner, Without entering into the details of the plot, it is 
sufficient to remind our readers of its resemblance to that of “La 
Gazza Ladra,” and our own “ Maid and the Magpie.” Mdlle, Charton 
—a very pretty woman, a fascinating actress, and a singer of more 
than ordinary accomplishment—had, during the previous season, 
established herself as a prime favourite with the audience attending 
the French Opera. Her invaluable services were retained by Mr. 
Mitchell, and she made her entrée as Rose de Mai in the new opera, 
It was part of Mr. Mitchell’s plan to bring over, from time to time, 
such distinguished singers as could be spared from the French Opera. 
Chollet, who for so many years had held the first place in Paris, now 
made his bow before an English audience. No longer in point of 
physique so charming a singer as he once had been, time could not 
touch his merit as an artist; and his execution of the music (espe- 
cially the chanson militaire in the third act) was a triumph of vocal 
skill over failing powers. His acting, too, was in the highest style 
of finished comedy. Mdlle. Guichard, an established favourite here, 
resumed her position, Mdlle. Cotti, a new-comer, exhibited vocal 
ability which led to her subsequent engagement at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Other pe a ic ar a eel Nathan, Lack, and Leroy—were 
only moderately successful, The chorus, it was noticed, was not so 
good as it might easily have been made; but, on the other hand, the 
orchestra, under the experienced direction of Hanssens, was fully 
adequate to rendering the music. 

The “ Val d’Andorre” was speedily followed by the production of 
Hérold’s “ Zampa,” in which Chollet played his original character. 
Mdlle. Charton was the heroine; and two excellent comedians, Cha- 
teaufort and Soyer, helped, by their drollery, to the success of the 
opera. 

The next novelty was the “Caid,” of Ambroise Thomas, a clever 
musical satire, or caricature. It belongs to a class of compositions of 
which we have no example in the operatic form. The plot is skil- 
fully put together, to afford scope for situations which burlesque those 
in serious and comic opera; and the music is a kind of satirical cari- 
cature on Gretry, Auber, Halévy, of the French school, and Cima- 
rosa, Rossini, and Verdi, of the Tattan, The refined audience of this 
theatre soon perceived the true character of the entertainment, and 
relished it accordingly. The opera became one of the most popular 
of the series. 

The next novelty was Adolphe Adam’s comic opera, “ Le Roi 
@Yvetot,” of which the plot is founded on Beranger’s capital song. 
Chollet’s racy humour, in the old mock King of Yvetot, of which he 
was the original representative, was well supported by the other cha- 
racters; and the light, sparkling music of Adam helped to make this 
pleasant little piece an attraction, as long as the arrangements of the 
programme allowed of its being performed. 

Adolphe Adam’s “ Postillon de Longjumeau” was one of the most 
successful productions of the series. 

The one-act geal te) “L’Esclave de Camoens,” said to be composed 
by Vonderdoes, but believed to be the work of the King of Holland, 
was produced with success, Mdile, Charton adding to her triumphs 
by her touching and delicate impersonation of the slave. On the 
same evening Auber’s comic opera “ Le Magon” was produced, for the 


first time. It contains some of this’ charming composer’s light 
music, and, although a slight affair, it served most agreeably to 
diversify the series. The season terminated at the close of the same 


week, with the “Crown Diamonds.” Mr, Mitchell deserved and 
abtaiiéd much praise for the spirit and enterprise he displayed in his 
arrangements. It is at all times difficult to collect together in Lon- 
don Parisian artists of a superior order, who are necessarily engaged 
at the Paris theatres, or elsewhere. In his engagements Mr. Mitchell 
was sufficiently fortunate, although, with the exception of Chollet, he. 
was unfortunate with his tenors. The most deficient part of his 
arrangements was the chorus. Here there could be no excuse for in- 
feriority, because there are so many competent singers employed by 
the different choral societies. As a whole, however, Mr. Mitchell de- 
serves credit. We are not able to say whether the speculation was 
successful in a pecuniary point of view. After Faster, the theatre 
reopened for dramatic performances, and continued open until August. 
‘A notice of these performances will be found under the head of “The 


Drama.” 


PRINCESS’. 

Searcely had Haltvy’s “Val d’Andorre” been produced at the St. 
James's, when the lessee of this theatre brought out an English adap- 
tation. The piece was fortunately adapted to the company, and the 
result was successful. Miss Louisa Pyne, a young vocalist, who had 
recently made a most successful débiit, undertook the part played at 
the other theatre by Malle. Charton, to which she was quite equal. 
The other characters were filled by Messrs. Harrison, Allen, Weiss, G. 
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Barker, Mdlle. Nau, and Mrs. Weiss. The opera was w 
and the instrumental execution reflected tietit on tee 
Mr ET Loder ag hl 
version of Auber’s “ Gustavus the Third,” brow q 
theatre early in April, attested the ambition of ‘the meee ore tt as 
posed the poverty of his resources. The performance had the eee 
of giving the music as nearly as possible in its complete shape; he 
the instrumental and choral strength of the theatre were wholl - 
adequate to even a decent rendering. The scenery was sufficicntiy 
splendid, In the ball scene, an innovation, which ought not to }) 
made a precedent, allowed visitors who paid certain prices to ent 4 
on the stage. Ks 
Signor Schira, about the merits of whose opera, “ Mina,” th 
had been considerable controversy, offered a new specimen of his 
talent at this theatre, at the end of April, in the shape of an Ree ss 
founded upon the popular‘old drama “Therese; or, the Or vee i? 
Geneva.” <A tolerably good libretto, somewhat overlaid with tal 
dents, assisted the appreciation of the music, which was essentially 
dramatic, and more interfused with melody than is usual with moder, 
composers. If not original, the music was essentially ‘daring. 
and it had the merit of being without pretension: Enou 4 
ability was shown by the composer, to prove, that, with a 
more efficient operatic force, he is capable of affording the public 
much entertainment. Mr, Allen sustained the tenor part; 
Miss Louisa Pyne that of the heroine. These two vocalists, the onl: 
members of Mr, Maddox’s operatic company, if we except Mr, Weis, 
having the slightest pretensions as artists, contributed mainly to the 
success of the opera. 


CONCERTS. 
THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The concerts given by the Philharmonic Society excite much inte- 
rest among musical amateurs, but afford little scope for a review or 
summary of the kind we are presenting to our readers. It is in the 
performance of great orchestral works that this society is pre-emi- 
nent; and there can be no doubt that, since Mr. Costa has had the 
direction of the band, it has arrived at an unprecedented excellence, 
During the past season the programme included almost all the great 
symphonies and overtures, which were executed to admiration. ‘The 
vocal part of the concert was not, as usual, so successful; but some 
few engagements were satisfactory. ‘The instrumental solos, also, 
were not always confided to artists of the first water. Still, asa 
whole, the society maintained its reputation as an exclusive body for 
the performance of first-class instrumental music at the highest possible 
prices. From time to time detailed notices of the concerts have been 
given in this Journal, 

4 


GRAND CONCERTS AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


One of the marked features of the season was the giving of a series 
of grand classical musical entertainments in the salle of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, supported by the whole vocal and instrumental re- 
sources of the theatre, with additional aid, from time to time, from 
without—as, for instance, in the persons of Thalberg, Ernst, Mdlle, 
Charton, and others. We cannot go into any analysis of these con- 
certs. It is enough to say that the musical lore and active good taste 
of Mr. Balfe were pre-eminently shown in the selections made, which 
combined a vast number of works not too familiar, and which were 
calculated to conduce to the instruction of the public by producing 
examples of composition not often heard. In the performance of the 
great orchestral works, symphonies, overtures, &e., the band gave 
promise of a high excellence should they be hereafter sufliciently 
drilled and exercised. As we have already said, the whole vocal and 
instrumental resources of the theatre were engaged in this series of 
concerts, which proved remarkably successful, and went far to uphold 
the prestige of the theatre. 

The annual concert of Benedict, the composer and pianist, was this 
year given in the salle of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and we therefore 
include it in the series of the mene. concerts. Benedict’s personal 
merits and popularity always secure him a large audience at his con- 
certs; on this occasion, in order to fill the larger area, he added a 
monster programme, including the whole vocal and instrument:] 
force of the theatre, with the additional aid: of Charton, Halle, 
Ernst, Molique, Vivier, and Messrs. Osborne, Lindsay Sloper, 
and Ap Thomas (ayoung harpist). The selection was made in the 
best taste. The theatre was crowded ;. the space usually occupied by 
the band being turned into stalls, and the band placed on the stage 
and the concert went off with immense ée/at. ? 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA CONCERTS, 


Tur First Mornine Concert for the season took place on the 
10th of May. The “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini was the piece de resistance, 
rendered by Grisi, Castellan, De Meric, Vera, Mario, Formes, Tam- 
berlik, Tamburini, and Tagliatico. A miscellaneous selection in the 


second part included a number of favourite pieces, executed by the 
principal artists. 

THE SECOND Morninc Concert, on the 24th of May, was strongly 
objected to on the score of want of novelty ; the answer being, that 
such entertainments are got up for the general public rather than for 
educated amateurs. One feature in these concerts was the introduc- 
tion of Madrigals, with exquisite finish of light and shade by the 
chorus. This second concert, like the first, combined the whole vocal 
and instrumental strength of the establishment, with the addition of 
a violin solo, played in first-rate style by Sainton. 4 

THe ANNUAL Mornine Concert of Mrs. Anderson having been 
given in the salle of the Royal Italian Opera, with the aid of the vocal 
and instrumental forces of the establishment, we are justified in in- 
cluding it as one of the series of morning concerts at that establish- 
ment. The great feature of this concert was the production, for the 
first time publicly in this country, of Mendelssohn’s music to. the 
“ (Edipus Coloneus” of Sophocles. This was one of the works written 
by Mendelssohn at the desire of the King of Prussia. It had been per- 
formed before her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, and it was by the 

ermission of the Sovereign that Mrs. Anderson was able now to offer 
it to the public. We gave a description of this music on the occa- 
sion of its performance. Its chief merit asa work of art lay in the 
severe power with which Mendelssohn had subdued his imagination 
to the classical form most fit to represent the passion of the tragedy. 
Mrs. Anderson deserved the thanks of the musical world, for embody- 
ing so interesting a novelty in the programme of a benefit concert. 
The effect of the performance was not so perfect as the merits of the 
music deserved. Divorced from the dramatic embodiment of the 
tragedy, for which the metrical story-telling recited by Mr. Bartley is 
but a feeble substitute, the music necessarily loses much of the foree 
and colour derived from association and sympathy. It was also unfor- 
tunate, that, in consequence of a want: of sufficient rehearsal, the chorus 
of the theatre, usually such a model of precision and intonation, failed to 
do full justice to the fine choral effects inspired by the genius of Men- 
delssohn, The instrumental music, however, was perfect. In the 
miscellaneous portion of the concert, Mrs, Anderson | herself eat 
formed, and there was a fine selection of vocal and instrumenta 
music, rendered by the chief artists of the establishments 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Although not signalised by the introduction of much novelty, the 

ast season of this society witnessed the revival of several works, 
which, either from the length of time that had elapsed since their 
previous performance, or the different circumstances under which they 
were now presented, had acquired all the freshness of new productions. 
The season commenced in November, with the revival of Handel’s 
“Solomon.” This was followed by the customary Christmas perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” The new-year opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul,” which introduced Miss Catherine Hayes and Herr 
Formes to the concerts of the Society. The first and second perform- 


ances were attended by Mendelssohn’s brother, who expressed himself 


highly gratified at the manner in which the work was performed. 
Handel’s “Saul”—a work long neglected by the Society—was the 
next revival, and turned out to be one of the most dramatic and 
effective in the Society’s repertoire. It was performed from Handel’s 
score, without extra accompaniment. Haydn’s “Creation” was the 
next performance; and this was followed by a concert combining 
three works of modern composers, viz. Haydn’s Third or Imperial 
Mass, Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,” and Spohr’s “Last Judgment.” 
This concert proved one of the most interesting of the season. Fol- 
lowing upon these performances came the “ Messiah ” and “ Israel in 
Egypt.” The season was an unusually successful one. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


This offshoot of the Sacred Harmonie Society, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Surman, has given a series of ape choral and in- 
strumental performances during the Season. he oratorios selected 
have been generally the same as those of the rival undertaking, and 
the same singers and members of the same chorus were often em- 
ployed at either society. The question of superiority lay in the rela- 
tive merits of the ensemble, 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


We have elsewhere mentioned the concerts given by Mr. Willy, the 
Society of British Musicians, and others at St. Martin’s Hall. The 
past season, however, saw also the inauguraticn ofthe building for the 
general purposes to which it is destined. The grand hall professes 
to rival Exeter Hall as a place for the giving of concerts on a 
grand scale, the holding of meetings, &c. ; and, under the management 
of Mr, Hullah, to whom the erection of the building is due, several 
grand performances of sacred and general choral music were given 


during the season; one of which was signalized by the production of 


Mr. Leslie’s “ Festival Anthem,” a composition of singular merit, from 
which much future excellence is predicted for the young composer, 


LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. : 


_One of the most popular, if not the most excelleat, among the mu- 
sieal performances of the season, was the series known as the London 
Wednesday Concerts, Accepted with favour by the press and the 
public when first started, these concerts soon disappointed a reason- 
able expectation, that they might be made subservient to the musical 
cultivation, as well as the amusement, of the pleasure: seeking public. 
The programmes, however, were too often arranged on the mere ad 
c am principle; and the conductors appeared to be satisfied if 
they could draw a crowded audience by attractions of a temporary 
kind, forgetting that, for permanent success, a musical character was 
essential, The consequence of this system of management was, that 
the prestige of the undertaking gradually died away; and, although 
most spirited efforts were made—for instance, by the engagement of 
Ernst, Thalberg, and other celebrities—these concerts suddenly came 
to an end before the time to which, in the ordinary course wide under 


t Ree discriminating management, they might have been pro- 


SERIAL CONCERTS. 


_ Mr, Wiuty’s Crassican Cuamper Concerts —One of the most 
interesting events of the musical season, was the attempt of Mr, 
Willy to popularise Classical Chamber Music. ‘The experiment was 
hazardous; because, although audiences of the wealthier classes regu- 
larly attended Classical Chamber Concerts when givenon the “select” 
preidin and at high prices, it was doubtful whether this refined 
d of music would attract a more general audience, The result 
proved that the musieal taste of the multitude had been much under- 
Valued; for Mr. Willy’s undertaking proved a decided success. Mr, 
illy’s concerts were given in St, Martin's Hall, Long-acre. He 
commenced with a series of six, given on the Monday evenings, The 
gg combined selections. from the best chamber music of 
ydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and other composers. The 
Rr ag were Mr. Willy himself, Piatti (the great violoncello 
paves Messrs. Hill, Zerbini, Weslake, Mori, radley, Webb, Waud, 
4 A i Gardner, Calken, Pratten, Mount, and Giles. Mr. Stern- 
ale Bennett lent his powerful aid at the pianoforte, and the result 
= a series of performanees of chamber music which would have shed 
ustre on any concert-room. ‘The prices were such as to afford facility 
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“classical ;” and of late the executive skill of performers of emi- 
nence, Liszt, Thalberg, reyschock, and others, had ainecoten crowds, 
But the musical public had not been afforded the means, in any col- 
lective form, of juiging of the merits of the different composers for this | 
/popular instrument. M. Billet saw that there was an opening for 

such an entertainment, more especially in London, where a degree of 
skill on the pianoforte is attained by the female members of almost 

every | of respectability ; and he projected a series of concerts, 

to consist of selections from the works of all the great composers for 

the pianoforte. These, piso in the order of time, constituted a 
sort of history of that class of composition, illustrated by examples, 

M. Billet, as a player of the classical school, was quite at home in 

most of the selections. He avoided the romantic and more extrava- 

gant class of fantasie, which can only receive justice from players 
of an extraordinary description of talent. He was assisted from time 

to time by W. Blagrove, Rousselot, Deloffre, and other instrument- 

alists. ‘The original announcement projected a series of three con- 

certs; but they obtained so striking a success, that they were after-* 
wards extended. 

Mr. Lucas's Musica Eventncs,—Mr, Lucas, the violoncello player, 

ave his usual series of musical even! r classical chamber music, 

e was assisted by Sainton, Blagrove, Hill, and Dorrell. 

Herr Moriave, the violinist and composer, gave, during the sea- 
son, a series of concerts, at the Hanover-square Rooms, commencing 
early in March. The programmes comprised instrumental chamber 
music, inclusive of Molique’s own compositions, and vocal music. The 
executants were Sterndale Bennett, Piatti, Molique, Hausman, Mel- 
lon, and Carodus, as instrumentalists; and the Misses Williams, 
Dolby, Molique, and Schloss, as vocalists. 

Mk. SrerspALe Bennere’s Pranororre Concerts commenced on 
the 19th Pebruary, and the series proved as successful as usual, Un- 
like the more comprehensive scheme of M. Billet, the plan of Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett is confined to selections of the most choice works 
of the eminently classical masters; and his essential classical style 
of playing, so pure, so delicate, yet firm in touch, and so faultless in 
its precision, peculiarly fits him to be the interpreter of such works. 
We need scarcely remind our readers that Mr, Sterndale Bennett is 
also a composer for the pianoforte, of rare merit—one whose works 
are already recognised as “ standard ” by musical amateurs, wherever 
music is cultivated as a science. In his opening concert, Mr. Bennett 
received the powerful aid.of Ernst; and the junction of two men of 
)such excellence afforded a rare enjoyment to the lovers of classical 
music. Mr, Bennett also played, with his pupil, Mr. Cusins, some of 
his own pianoforte pieces. ‘The other concerts of the series were 
equally interesting and successful, 

Mr. G. A. Osbornn’s Matiners.—This gentleman, able as a com- 
poser for the pianoforte, and an executant of admitted pretensions, 
pave a series of matinées during the season, at the Beethoven Rooms, 
in Harley-street. The programmes presented good selections of the 
best instrumental chamber music, to which were added some of Mr. 
Osborne’s own most popular compositions. In the execution of these 

ieces, Mr, Osborne received the powerful aid of Ernst and Piatti. 
ocal music relieved the programme. It was executed by competent 
artists, among whom Miss Catherine Hayes was prominent. A sister 
of Mr. Osborne, Mrs. Hampton, produced a favourable impression, 
bageciell in Lover’s Irish songs. 
kr. Henry WyLps, the pianist, gave a series of matinées musicales, 
at Willis’s Rooms. Some of Mr. Wylde’s own pleasing compositions 
were played by himself and Ernst. 

Tue Meetings or tHe BEETHOVEN QuArrertr Soctery for the 
present season were rendered unusually interesting from the fact of 
Ernst having, in order to revive the prestige of these entertainments, 
become the permanent leader in the quartetts. The other artists were 
, Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot; and an additional interest was lent to 
the first concert by the participation of Stephen Heller, the composer 
and pianoforte-player, so highly esteemed in the musical world, and 
too little known to the public. Without following the Society through 
‘the series of performances, we may mention that the selections were 
invariably excellent, and that, during the whole musical season, there 
were no performances that gave more unqualified pleasure. 


THE: DRAMA. 


oe 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


THE announcement that Mr, James Anderson, formerly a favourite 
actor in the romantic line of the legitimate drama, had taken Drury- 
Lane Theatre for three years, with a view to making one more effort 
at a revival.of the legitimate drama, had attracted more than ordi- 
nary interest, Although Mr. Anderson had not engaged any first- 
rate tragic actor, he had given it out as his intention to encourage dra- 
matic talent wherever it. could be found,, His list of performers in- 
cluded Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff, Mrs, Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, Miss 
Laura Addison, and Mr. Vining, among established London actors; 
together with several provincial artists hitherto unknown in London. 
Amongst these the most prominent was Mr. Basil Baker, who, for 
many years, had been the chief comedian of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester theatres. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances under which Mr. Anderson 
had entered on his undertaking, the public were prepared to give him 
credit for the best intentions, and not to be too critical as to the qua- 
lity of the entertainments until he should have had the opportunity 
of making selections of artists as their engagements expired else- 
where, For this reason the opening performance of the “ Merchant of 
Venice” was dealt with very tenderly. The Christmas pantomime, 

roduced, according to custom, on Boxing Night, proved a decided 

it, As it was known to have been got up in extreme haste, its ex- 
cellence and completeness were the more remarkable. In obedience 
to the mocking spirit of the time, Mr. Rodwell, the writer of the pan- 
tomime, took the salient points of Queen Elizabeth’s history 
for his theme, inclusive of the love of Leicester for Amy Rob- 
sart. The introductory part was a burlesque, full of broad and 
extravagant caricature, but all sustained with a redeeming humour, 
The vixenish vagaries of the maiden: Queen with her various lovers, 
and her amorous preference for Leicester, were hit off with irresistible 
comicality, and a provoking truthfulness to the secret history and 
court gossip of the day. The audience, by the keen relish of their 
enjoyment, seemed conscious that there was ami¢ all this fooling a little 
more than the mere desire to raise a broad laugh; in fact, it was the 
cleverness with which the historical points were hit off that made 
this pantomime so successful, and ensured for it a run that covered for 
a long time the utter failure of Mr. Anderson in his more “legiti- 
imate” undertaking. Mr, Anderson had engaged, in one batch, a set of 
pantomimists from Cremorne Gardens. Mr. Deulin, the p 
these, sustained the character of Leicester with a force of burlesque 
umour and pantomimic agility that recalled the clever performances 
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I roved utterly inadequate to attract audiences, 
At Easter, one of the old-fashioned spectacle pieces, got up with much 
care, failed to restore matters as regarded the treasury ; and very 
shortly after, in spite of some pee attempts to stimulate public 
J Mr, Anderson, in a farewell address, 

sought to attribute his failure to almost every cause but the real one. 
He complained of neglect on the part of the public, as though it were 
a moral duty in them to flock to one particular theatre, and be wearied 
by the Jers of second and third-rate actors: he accused the 
ress of lukewarmness, when the writers had commenced by giving 
im credit for the best intentions, and had continued their prospective 
favour long after it had become apparent to the public in general that 
it was misplaced. Mr. Anderson had forgotten the great strides made 
of late years by the public taste. He had engaged a company com- 
posed (with one or two exceptions) of actors and actresses who had 
passed away from the scene, or of provincials of inadequate talent. He 
persisted in playing himself the principal tragic, and some of the prin- 
cipal comedy parts; and the public, with every desire actively to pa- 
tronize the drama, soon saw the necessity of awaiting some more feli- 
citous embodiment of its great attraction than was presented by this 
unfortunate undertaking. The fecling in favour of such an enterprise 
remains as strong as ever; and if Mr. Anderson, who is understood to 
be the lessee of the theatre, should resolve to renew his attempt, it is to 


be hoped that he will profit by the experience he has so dearly pur- 
chased, 


trionic resources, These 
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HAYMARKET. 


One of the chief attractions of this theatre during the season was 
the performance of Mr. and Mrs. ©. Kean, They made their first ap- 
pear ance on Monday the 10th of December, in the “ Wife’s Secret.” 

The first novelty in which they appeared was an original drama in 
three acts, by Mr. Mark Lemon. It was. entitled “The Loving Wo- 
man,” and was extremely well adapted for the display of Mrs. 
Kean’s power of portraying the nobler sentiments of the female heart. 
The plot was somewhat far-fetched, but not untrue to nature. The 
scene was laid in Prague, where Ottillia (the “loving woman”) had 
been reared as the ward of Wildfort, a miser.. She is enamoured of 
Rosen (Mr. C, Kean), whom she is about to marry. - Wildfort insists 
on her fortune being settied on herself. Rosen is deeply in debt, and 

Wildfort buys up all the claims, in order that’ he may, at the moment 
of the bridal ceremony, seize on all his possessions, and disgrace him 
before his bride. He brings with him aragged beggar (Mr. Wal- 
lack), whom he installs as master. The effect upon the “loving 
woman” defeats the miser’s calculations. Her love.augments with 
her lover’s suffering, and the use she makes of the settlement on her- 
self is to offer all her means to her husband, with whom she retires 
into comparative poverty. Rosen, however, soon chafes under this 
position of dependance; he becomes morose, and finally jealous. Itis 
agreed that they shall be divorced; but the marriage settlement is 
ho sooner cancelled than the “loving woman” again offers herself to 
her husband. This devotion conquers him, and the piece terminates 
with the discovery that the beggar is, in fact, the father of Rosen, 
who had-been persecuted to utter destitution by the artifices of Wild- 
fort. The exaggerated sentiment and improbable incidents of this 
iece would have rendered it a failure, but for the beautiful acting of 
Mrs. Kean as the “loving woman,” and Mr, Wallack’s grand 
Salvator-like impersonation of the part of the beggar. 

On the follo evening, the Keans appeared in the Hon. Edmund 
Phipps’s adaptation of Henrick Herz’s dramatic poem, “ King Réné’s 
Daughter.” A short time before, another version of the same piece, 
made by “ Bon Gaultier,” had been produced at the Strand Theatre, 
Mrs. Stirling in the part of Zolanthe. Much interest was excited 
among play-goers to compare these two artists. 

The Christmas novelty at this theatre was a grand extravaganza, 
-by thé Meists. Brotigh; entitled “The Ninth Statue; or, the Jewels 
and the Gem.” It was founded on one of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
tales. The jokes—sometimes too broad, but always humourous, in 
which these writers are so fertile—formed, of course, the staple of the 
pect, which was sustained by the Imperial Bland, Miss Kathleen 

itzwilliam (a young lady whois rapidly improving both as a vocalist 
and actress), Miss P. Horton, Mr. Munyard (a clever low comedian, 
now deceased), and the general staff ofthe theatre. The extrava- 
ganza, which was well put on the stage, was successful, and it subse- 
quently had a fair average run. 

A farce, in three acts, called a comedy, written by Mr. Buckstone 
the actor, was produced on the loth January. It was called “ Leap- 
Year,” and its humour turned on the traditional right of the ladies 
to propose to the gentlemen in that year. Without noticing in detail 
the humours of the subordinate characters, it is sufficient to say, that 
the main interest of the piece turned upon the very hazardous device 
of making a lady fall in love with her footman, whois only discovered 
to be a gentleman in disguise after his mistress has determined 
to break through all restraint, even that imposed by his own defe- 
rential respect, and propose marriage to him. This dangerous inci- 
dent was rendered harmless in its effect on the spectators’ mind, only 
by the admirable delicacy and tact with which Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
acted their several parts. The piece was successful, and had a run. 

A tribute was paid, during the season, to the merits of Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold as a dramatist, by the revival of some of his most successful 
pieces. The vitality of true dramatic talent was exhibited in the re- 
newed favour with which these pieces were received, coming, as they 
did, upon audiences with all the freshness of sere 

The Easter piece was by the Brothers Brough, It was a burlesque 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” treated with the breadth and hu- 
mour that have characterised the comic writings of these gentlemen. 
This piece had the merit of not being a mere travestie, the burlesque 
characters being twisted into relation with some social peculiarities 
of the present time, and made the vehicle for some smart allusions to 

assing events. The Keeleys, Bland, Selby, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and 
Miss P. Horton contributed their several specialities of comiicality ; 
and the piece, besides being received with roars of laughter on Easter 
Monday, continued for a long time to amuse audiences not so easily 

leased, 

. The announcement of a new comedy by Mr, Douglas Jerrold was an 
event sure to command attention, In fact, the most lively expecta- 
tions had been formed of the result. Those expectations were only 
partially realised. In all Mr. Jerrold’s dramatic works there had been 
manifested a tendency to make construction, and occasionally even the 
development of character, subordinate to that gentleman’s unrivalled 
wers of writing brilliant dialogue and biting sarcasm. In this new 
work this tendency was earried to an extent which, but for the merits 
of the dialogue, might have been fatal to the success of the piece. 
The title, “The Catspaw,” suggested expectations that another cha- 
racter would be hewn out, ed in the dramatic sculpture gal- 
ery. This expectation was not realised; Mr. Snowball, the so-called 
“ Catspaw,” having been only the temporary dupe of a number of aim- 
less and commonplace intrigues, resulting, not in his being made a 
ancipation from his fictitious troubles. 

e dialogue made up, however, for the want of artistic plot and pro- 
bable character. Although ot of so high an order as some that has 
come from the pen of this ee nplished writer, it exhibited a series 

sprightly sallies and ad a) dndum jokes, which kept the audience 
pA with amusement, even aiter what little interest there was in the 

ion of the piece had ceased, at the close of the third act. The 
somedy was played for a considerable time during the season, 


LYCEUM. 


Our task in noticing the “season” at this theatre will be agreeably 
easy, from the un fact of one successful cn et crowded the 
theatre from its first production, at Christmas, until the close of the 
theatre after midsummer. What made this success the more re- 


-markable was its having been due not merely to one piece, but to one 


scene of ieee; a proof that the playgoi ublic can appreciate 

the Fyith’ condialit whan i 4 parry Bs them ingly. 

e piece was called the “sland of Jewels.” It was constructed by 

) Mr, Bianehe with something less than his tact, but it was still 
sufficiently amusing. There oe Bikey it for Madame Vestris, 
Miss Julia St. George aa Saree ve ress, who will one day 

As atth ’ ICE ’ 

the e dancing of a century and entitled “ Cupid 
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tree afforded at once the idea and the means of producing the effect. 
The repute of this triumphant display ran through the town, and it 
is no figure of speech to say that “everybody” went to see it. 

The success of this piece had precluded the necessity of producing 
novelties ; but at Easter, in obedience to custom, a new piece was 
bought out. The accomplished tact of Mr. Planché was enlisted, 


“AHOLIBAH,”—PAINTED BY E. ARMITAGE. 


for the purpose. He struck out in a new field, producing a revival 
with a pleasant dash of burlesque and modern application, of the pas- 
toral drama of Gay, Dryden, and Garrick, “ Cymon and Iphigenia,” 
The finesse and neatness of Mr. Planché in this line of dramatic 
writing, which he may almost be said to have originated, was sig- 
nally manifested in this production. 


He was able to follow the 


original very closely, and yet, without forcing the humour, to invest 
it with a contemporary interest. Miss Julia St. George, as Cymon, 
played with superior intelligence and tact; and Mr. Frank Mathews, 
as the deaf old woman, Dorcas, hit out a line to him new. Mr. 
Charles Matthews, as a sort of chorus, rejoiced in a character which 
only he can adequately fill, pointing the jokes with peculiar pungency, 


wit 


“THE GUARD-ROOM.”——-PAINTED BY L. HAGHE, 
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nd singing his patter songs with 
ineredib e volubility. The charac- 
ters in the drama proper were all 
habited in the formal and anti- 
quated costume of the last century ; 
gnd Mr. Planché, who has an eye 
for the poetical and the beautiful, 
even when trifling with the spirit 
of burlesque, seized the opportu- 
nity to introduce some pretty 
dances and groupings that were like 
living embodiments of Watteau’s 
pictures. This burlesque was suc- 
cessful, but the “ Island of Jewels 

still continued the chief attraction, 
even until the final close of the 
season, with the exception of a 
piece produced at Whitsuntide, in- 
tended as a revue on the French 
model, and satirizing, by_ antici- 
pation, the great Exposition of 
1851, It was written by Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Albert Smith. 


OLYMPIC. 

Contemporaneously with the ex- 

eriment of Mr. Anderson, at Drury 

ane, a similar attempt was made 
in the new Olympic Theatre, which 
had been very rapidly rebuilt on 
the site of the old one, destroyed by 
fire. The lessee of the Marylebone 
Theatre, had taken the new struc- 
ture, for which he had engaged a 
company, including someof the best 
performers then available. In ad- 
dition to an American lady, Mrs. 
Mowatt, whose personal beauty and 
general ability as an actress had 
attracted attention at the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, there were on the list 
Mr. Compton, the original and racy 
comedian; Mr. G. V. Brooke, the 
tragedian; Mr. Wigan, an able 
actor in small parts requiring finish 
of detail; Mr. Ryder, Mr. John 
Herbert, Mr. Holl, Miss F. Vining, 
Mrs. H. Marston, &e. The theatre 
had been decorated with much 
elegance, andthe season commenced, 
under favourable auspices, with 
Shakspeare’s “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” preceded by an opening 
address, which was spoken by Mrs. 
Mowatt. A pantomime was pro- 
duced, entitled “Laugh and Grow 
Fat, or Harlequin Nutcrackers.” 
It was concocted apropos the festi- 
vities of the Christmas season ; but, 
although the talents of Mr. T. 
Matthews were engaged as Clown, 
the piece was not very successful. 
In effect, it proved an inauspicious 
commencement of an unfortunate 
season, 

Mrs. Mowatt, the American ac- 
tress above mentioned, had already 
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therefore, to be criticised not with 
the severity due in the case of an 
original comedy written for the 
English stage. Its merits as a 
drama were very slight, the cha- 
racters being, for the most part, 
coarse exaggerations of familiar 
English dramatic types, and the 
dialogue deficient in point or re- 
finement. It had accorded to it 
a brief success, more because it was 
a curiosity, than on account of any 
intrinsic merit. 


A version of Corneille’s “ Ariane,” 
poetically turned by Mr. John 
Oxenford, was the next novelty at 
this theatre. It introduced Mrs. 
Mowatt in a character which was 
decidedly her best, developing a 
faculty for declamation and the 
expression of pathos in which she 
is not excelled by any British 
actress. Miss F. Vining, also, in 
the character of Phaedra, displayed 
a passionate earnestness in the 
only opening afforded by the part. 
The tragedy was beautifully 
mounted, and proved decidedly 
successful. 

Two farces were produced during 
the same week: the first, by Mr. 
Holl, unsuccessful; the second, by 
Mr. A. Wigan, entitled “ A Dead 
Take-in ”—a hit. 

On the 4th of February Mr. 
Gustavus Brooke re-appeared in 
London, in the character of Othello, 
in which his débit at the old Olym- 
pic Theatre had created so great a 
sensation. A crowded audience, in- 
omits most of the literary and 
critical celebrities of the day, 
awarded him a warm and en- 
couraging welcome. Want of no- 
velty was not among the errors of 
the management of this theatre. 
The engagement of Mr. Brooke 
afforded occasion, not merely for 
his appearance in Shakspearian 
characters, but in a tragedy written 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes, a novelist 
and general litterateur of eminence, 
which was produced on the 18th 
February. The title, “The Noble 
Heart,” was scarcely an index to 
the plot, which turns on the un- 
conscious love of a Castilian noble 
for the betrothed of his son, end- 
ing with a discovery and recogni- 
tion of his son’s rights. The 
play was deficient in dramatic force 
and constructive skill; but these 
shortcomings were compensated 
for by a highly poetical dia- 
logue. The acting served to prove 
that Mr. Brooke could grasp a 


solicited the suffrages of the public at the Marylebone Theatre, as an had been played with success in the different cities of the Union, was masterly conception of a new character ; and Mrs. Mowatt, by her 
authoress as well as actress, Soon' after; the opening of the Olympic brought out with a very effective cast and with good mounting. performance of the heroine, aug mented the repute she had gained by 
Theatre, her comedy entitled “ Fashion, or Life in New York,” which This play was professedly a satire on American manners, and was, her Ariane. 
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“The theatre soon after suddenly closed, in consequence of defulca- 
tions by the manager. 


ST. JAMES’S.—THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 


After Easter, Mr. Mitchell commenced his ordinary season of 
French plays, opening in splendid style with Seribe’s chef d’euvre, 
“ Bertrand et Raton.” We can do little more than mention the names 
of the various works produced, and of the distinguished artists whom 
Mr. Mitchell collected together in this brilliant series of performances. 
To do more would call for a description and analysis which would 
exceed the limits of this cursory review. ‘The chief attraction of the 
opening play was the Bertrand of Monsieur Samson, by whom the 

art. was originally performed when the play was produced, in 1833. 

he next pieces were “ L’Ecole des Vieillards”’ and “Les Projets de 
ariaeey in which Mdlle. Denain added her attraction to that of M. 

amson, 

The comedy “ Un Veuyage” presented M. Samson in his double 
character of author and actor. Written in verse, this comedy, with a 
certain classicality of style, nevertheless admits of much character, 
M. Samson’s impersonation of the unfortunate widower, who strives 
in vain to escape from his female pursuers, was the perfection of 
finished humour. 

The production of Emile Augier’s comedy, “ Gabrielle,” proved a 
great attraction, A singular evidence of the different state of man- 
ners in this country and in Franee was afforded by the fact, that this 

olay, written professedly with a moral and didactic intention for 
france, should exhibit such a machinery and such arguments for the 
purpose as could not be accepted by an English audience, except 
with a knowledge that snch had been the author’s intention. Not 
that there was anything objectionable in either—but that a state of 
thorals and manners is assumed as the basis of operations of which we, 
in England, have no conception, The moral turns on the rescue of a 
young wife, by the forbearance and magnanimity of her husband, 
from an impending infidelity. Regnier, who had been added: to the 
company, exhibited his aceomplished art in the part of the husband; 
and Maile, Nathalie displayed much truthful feeling as the wife. 

Following the performance of his “ Louison,” came M. de Musset’s 
proverbe 1) faut qu’une Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée,” in which the 
exquisite acting of M. Lafont in Le Comte, and Mdlle. Nathalie in La 
Marquise, was conspicuous. 

The French season, which had congregated a brilliant galaxy of 
histrionic talent, was brought to a close towards the end of June. 

The next month opened with a great event for those who sympathise 
with genius of the highest order. Rachel, the tragédienne par excel- 
lence, had been engaged by Mr. Mitchel}for a series of twelve per- 
formances, the first of which took place on the Ist of July. If we 
had not already, in the course of those performances, expressed in 
detail our profound admiration of the genius of this great artist, we 
could here renew the impressions of delight which, night after night, 
rewarded us for the toilsome task of the critic in recording the 
surfeiting pleasures of a long season of amusements. Time, it is true, 
has somewhat touched, though slightly, the personal charms, and 
attenuated the physique of Rachel, but her marvellous inspiration re- 
mains as ever; and, perhaps, in the whole course of her career, she 
has not more triumphantly asserted her tragic power than in some of 
the characters which were revived for her reappearance. In “ Phédre,” 
“« Roxane,” “Camille,” and in the last scene of the “ Polyeucte ” (in 
which she had not hitherto played in England) all her transcendant 
powers were exerted in embodying her unique and perfect conceptions. 
She also appeared im her lastnew character Adrienne Lecouvreur, in the 
five-act play of that name. We need not renew impressions of a per- 
formance so recent. 

After-the departure of Rachel, Mrs. Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler) 
commenced a’series of Shakspearean readings, which proved highly 
successful. 


terly popular at theatres of more pretension, was rewarded with de- 
served success when produced at this little band-box of a theatre at 
Christmas. Mr. Tom Taylor had dished up a series of what may, by 
contrast, be termed witticisms, intermingled with no small amount of 
poetry and character in.a piece which he entitled “ Diogenes and his 
Lantern.” The search of the cynic for an honest man gave scope for 
much good-natured yet pungent satire, and the dialogue was written 
in a style far superior to the average productions of the hour. The 
strength of this choice and well-compacted little company was me- 
ployed in the acting. 

A dramatic version of the “Vicar of Wakefield,” with the princi- 
pal characters sustained by: Mr. Farren and Mrs, Glover, had proved 


THE ADELPHI. 


. The Christmas piece here was “Frankenstein ;. or, the’ Model Man,” 
one of those “extravaganzas ” conceived in that spirit of mockery. 
and burlesque, of all things, however awful or beautiful, which we 
regret to see becoming the fashion with playwrights and playgoers. 
The character of the piece may be inferred from the cast of the two 

rincipal persons ; Mr. Wright being the Frankenstein, and Mr. 

aul Bedford the Monster. This burlesque, which was boldly 
aimed at the capacity of an Adelphi audience, had the usual run 
of success, 

A faree, of the regular Adelphi species, was produced here on the 
18th February, which ran for a considerable time, and much helped 
towards the sum of hilarity during the season. It was called “My 
Precious Betsy,” a title alone enough to tickle an Adelphi audience, 
especially when the names of Wright and Paul Bedford were in the 
cast. The humours of the former, as a tradesman inflated by sudden 
riches, and afterwards as a husband tormented by causeless jealousy, 
formed the staple attraction of this piece, 

The management of this theatre did not exhibit, during the past 
season, so much activity as usual; perhaps because the pieces pro- 
duced proved sufficiently attractive. About the middle of Marcha 
two-act drama, by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, originally played at the 
Haymarket as “The Mother,” was revived. The piece afforded scope 
for Mdme. Celeste, and it was temporarily successful. 

The ever fertile invention of the French dramatists furnished the 
groundwork of the Easter piece at this theatre, which was entitled, 
“Playing First Fiddle, or Follow my Leader.” Mdme. Celeste, as a 
quick-witted young French scullion, who, having a musical gift, 
exercises all sorts of influence by means of his clever violin playing, 
sustained with her accustomed tact the chief weight of the piece, in 
which she was well eed ating: by Miss Woolgar, a kindred spirit 
whom fate had made a baker’s boy. A part was also found for Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam, whose charming singing contributed, in no 
slight degree, to the success of the piece. 

“The White Sergeants; or, the Buttermilk Volunteers,” is a title 
sufliciently suggestive of one of those regular Adelphi pieces, in which 
a coterie of young ladies, with very small waists, tremendous hips, 
and an instinctive horror of powder and shof, are permitted to assume 
the military attire, for the purpose first of annoying, and then ‘of 
making it up with their respective swainsor husbands. The young 
ladies succeeded, as did the gro 

‘The next novelty was a characteristic Adelphi farce, called “Jack- 
in-the-Green.” -The fun mainly centres in Mr. Wright, who, as Bob 
Bryanstone, an individual in the “coal and tater line,” has visions of 


his supposed high birth thrust before him; : ries, with condign ill- 


success, his hand at fashion and good-breeding; and, in the end, 
ease seeks in oe to those ranks in which fate and the 
_ Heralds’ College had evidently cast his lot. 
es 


da,” from the pen 
aikse’prodmost SiEh busiaas: R 


Smith 
melodrama, entitled “ The Emigré’s iter,” by Mr, Bayle Ber-. 
nara, omboagine a story of do to bene juring the French 


and care bestowed by the author. _ Pieces of this class require to be 
dashed off with breadth and force, D and finesse are utterly | | 
thrown away on audiences who go to the theatre for excitement, and 
would not be critical if wwf could. Shortly after the pr mn of 
this piece the theatie closed for the season; but the compan ed 
parket Theatre,» the Adi as 
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for a brief period at the 
being renovated. : 
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! Mrs, Glover's next character was 2 
Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Farren; and she afterwar 
stoops to Conquer,” “ The Poor Gentleman,” &c. 
A successful attempt at a higher style of burlesque than that lat- 


was decidedly 
. Candour, to the 
played in “She 


MARBLE STATUR OF THE POET CAMPBELL, BY W. C. M. MARSHALL, 
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the “revival” to the ’ 
more personal and less historical interest, Mx, Bunn proved himself 
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MODEL OF AMPHITRITE.—BY J, THOMAS. 


a great attraction at this theatre,so much so, that at Easter the 
manager only found it necessary to,revive a comedietta, by Mr. Mark 
Lemon, entitled “ His First Champagne.” 

Novelties succeeded each other rapidly at this little theatre. Among 
them was a one-act piece, embodying a tale of domestic life, 
entitled “ Poor Cousin Walter.” It was from the pen of Mr, Palgrave 
Simpson, and showed constructive tact and facility in dialogue. _ 

Close upon the heels of this last came another little piece—a capital 
faree —by Mr. J. M. Morton. Friend Waggles, personated by Mr. 
Compton, sufficiently suggests the comicality of the piece. 

Shortly after was brought out a farce, entitled “ Not to be Done,” 
in which Mr, Leigh Murray was the principal es 
in the double character of a.drunken cobbler and snuffy old woman— 
metamorphoses with which it is intended to “do” one Jonas Downy- 
wag ey H. Farren), who, however, sees through the disguises, and 
is ‘ Not to be Done.” : 

The success of “Diogenes” prompted Mr. Tom Taylor to produce 
* Whitsun Morality,” conceived in a similar spirit, and called the 
“Philosopher’s Stone.” It takes the notorious quack physician Para- 
celsus as the agent of all sorts of satire on modern mammonism, and 

oints a moral somewhat similar to that in the concluding scenes of 

‘aust, by showing that too much wealth leads to much misery. 

On the 10th, a successful adaptation from Schiller’s “ Kabal und 
Liebe,” from the pen of Mr. Morris Barnett, was produced, Nothing 
could be more unpresentable or unacceptable than the drama as 
written by Schiller. Mr. Morris Barnett did not so much adapt it, as 
that he founded a new work upon it; in this successfully following 
up a method, which, because it implies a considerable amount of 
invention, will, if continued, relieve our contemporary a hts 
from a great portion of the odium and contempt justly visited on their 
wholesale robberies from the French. 

One event of the season was of a peculiarly painful character. Mrs. 
Glover, after upwards of fifty years spent upon the stage, during the 
greater part of which she had been one of its chief ornaments and 
supports, at last retired, Mrs. Glover took leave of the stage, on the 
8th of June, in the character of Mfrs. Me , at this theatre. Her 
farewell benefit took place on the 12th of July, when the universal 


respect in which she was held was best attested by the presence, in 
Drury-Lane Theatre, of the most crowded audience its walls had con- 
tained during many years. The most distinguished members of the 


dramatic profession ‘volunteered thir services on the occasion; and 
an entertainment was given, full of the best talent the country could 
afford. Still, all interest—and it proved a melancholy one—centred 
in the aged lady who was about to retire, Mrs. Glover had been con- 
fined to her bed for many days by a wasting illness. She was 
earnestly entreated not to appear on the occasion of her benefit; but 
her desire not to disappoint the public overruled all prudential con- 
siderations. She came upon the stage, and, as amatter of form, went 
through her part; but, at the close, she was so utterly exhausted as 
to be unable to deliver the farewell address which had been prepared. 
Four days after, the public were deeply grieved to hear this ac- 
complished artiste was no more. ; ASI ts 
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ished elocutionist in his delivery of quoted passages, an 
i socgenie cht” fully sustained his reputation as a humorous 
* cy fe he attempt was successful; and Mr. Bunn, besides 
Pacers the entertainment a Leowany 3 —, te nights here, 
i i rovincial engagements for its repetition. 
obtained TRERT SMITH'S < po es ee ee this title ee. 
+ Smi narrative reminiscence of his recent journey to 
Albert Bn erat he had not exhausted in his 


an 


the East. Such of his experiences as he ; xl 
i i n the subject of his flying visit to the East, 
very eae et i and dramatic monologue, and the 


he threw into the form of amusica 
reat ere highly i ic vi and interspersed 
d by some very beautiful panoramic views, Pp 
et saa Manae, in the style which makes Mr. Albert Smith so 
in private society. ; 
yp Parry commenced, on the 24th June, at the Music- 
hall in Store-street, an entertainment in the same strain as those 
which have already made him so popular as the most original and 
versatile successor of Matthews. As in his former monologues, music 
furnished a large share in the amusement derived from this entertain- 
ment; but its peculiar characteristic was, that it satirised, in very 
happy yein, some of the social absurdities generated in the growing 


taste for music. 


THE WINDSOR THEATRICALS. 


‘osty, following the example of some of her predecessors 
Pec epee give an impoles to the drama by a decided mani-> 
festation of her sanction and interest, a lan was projected of a 
series of dramatic performances at Windsor Castle; and the general 
arrangement had been confided to Mr. Charles Kean, as an actor 
holding a prominent position, and having an hereditary claim, as well as 
a gentleman likely to conduct the arrangements with judgment and 
amenity. As soon as the plan was made public, a very strong desire 
manifested itself in individual actors to obtain the privilege of play- 
ing before Royalty ; and the difficulties the new director had to con- 
tend with, in settling rival claims to precedence, er bee fly 
counterbalanced any satisfaction he derived from finding himself 
laced, by the favour of his Sovereign, in so honourable a position. 
Mtr. Kean acquitted himself on the whole with great tact; and the 
first series of these representations went off with great eclat. Barly 
in February a second series of these representations was commenced ; 
and this brings them within our “season.” 

The first performance took place on the 1st of February, when 
«Julius Cesar” was played. The performance was memorable for 
the appearance together, of Mr, Macready and Mr. Charles Kean, two 
rival stars. Among the other principal performers were Mr. James 
Wallack, Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Cooper, and Mrs. Warner. The 
subordinate parts were, generally speaking, well filled. A very select 
circle had been invited, and the performances went off with eelat. 
Her Majesty expressed herself much pleased. ; 

The second performances consisted of the Haymarket version of 
“King Réné’s Daughter,” and Mr, Planché’s favourite drama of 
“Charles XIL,” 


FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


‘Tue opening of the Academy Exhibition is always a great event in 
every season. The Exhibition for the present year was, as usual, 
looked for with very great interest, because there had been, fora long 
time previously, a violent warfare carried on in the publie press 
against the management of the institution, from which some fruits 
were expected. One proof that these expectations were not wholly 
unfounded was, that the managers of the Academy, for the first 
time, sent cards of invitation to the press; one or two favoured news- 
papers having previously obtained admission to the private view, but 
only sub rosé. Upon the same principle that has guided us through- 
out this review, we, of course, abstain from entering into any minute 
analysis of the pictures; because those works (in number nearly 
1500) were carefully examined and described in this Journal at the 
time. We will only point to a few of the chief features. 

In spite of the acknowledged faults of this institution, there must 
manifestly be some benefit, when we find that the exhibitors not 


amusing and not uninstructive entertainment, il-. 


members or connexions of the Academy are in the proportion of seven | 


to one of their more fortunate rivals. It was observable by any im- 
partial person that the old monopoly and injustice that had been 
manifested in the “hanging” was much departed from—another 
proof that the conductors of the Academy acknowledge responsibility 
to public opinion. It was noticed that all 

not avail themselves of their right. Among these were Mulready, 
Herbert, Shee, Cook, Foley, Gibson, Wyon, Sir R. Westmacott, 
Barry, Cockerell, Hardwicke, and the two Smirkes. On the 
other hand, many of the Academicians and Associates exerted 
themselves to keep the lead given them by their position. 
In the higher walks of art there were some bold attempts; 
for instance, Mr. Dyce’s “ Meeting of Jacob and Rache!;” Mr. East- 
lake’s “ Good Samaritan ;” Mr. J. Martin’s “ Last Man;” and Mr. 
Maclise’s oil picture, a copy of his fresco in the House of Lords. 
Most of the best pictures in the Exhibition we engraved and 
published at the time; but there was one picture, of considerable 
pretensions, and which attracted much notice. We allude to Mr. 
Armitage’s “ Aholibah,” of which we spoke at the time as a work 
of merit, full of character and truth. We now give an Illustration 
ofthis picture. 

_ Still, the strength of the Exhibition lay in the subject pictures and 
in the landscapes. Mr. Ellmore proved that he had made great strides ; 


and Mr, Ward’s picture of “ James the Second” was worthy of | 


his old reputation, Mr, Hastlake’s “ Escape of Francisco Carrara ” is 
now in the Vernon Gallery. Among other pictures which commanded 
attention were Mr. Cope’s “ Cordelia;” Mr. Frost’s “ Disarming of 
Cupid,” and his “ Andromeda.” A little sketch of Cope’s fresco in 
the House of Lords furnishes us with the subject for an Illustration. 

Among the landseape-painters, Stanfield stood pre-eminent. His 
“ View of Dort” was one of the finest things we have had from his 
pencil.” Four other works of the same artist also sustained his repu- 

° tation. Lee and Cooper contributed several of their favourite cat- 
tle landscapes, and Mr. Creswick kept his high position, more espe- 
cially in his picture “ The Pirst Glimpse of the Sea.” Linnell, young 
Danby, and Boddington, also kept their position. The elder Danby 
asserted his high rank as an imaginative landscape painter.. Ofcourse 
there was a host of portraits, the most remarkable of which we al- 
luded to at the period of the Exhibition. 

The Sculpture-Room of the Royal Academy is, unfortunately, too 
often passed over. We noticed at the time some of the more striking 
works. We now add an Ilustration of a work which attracted atten- 
tion, Mr. Thomas's “ Amphitrite” is a conception which irresistibly 
recals the “Ariadne ” of Daneker. But if the idea of Mr. Thomas’s 
figure be not original, its execution comipeneatee for the want of no- 
velty. We also give an Ilustration of Mr. Calder Marshall’s “ Statue 
of mpbell,” which, although not in this year’s Exhibition, isa work 
in which the poetic character of the man is sustained. The figure is 
dignified, and the arrangement of the drapery. graceful. It is intended 
for Poet’s Corner, in Westminster Abbey. 

Upon the whole, the Academy Exhibition was not unworthy of the 
growing pretensions of contemporary British art. In that branch 
which we may specially claim as national—landscape-painting—it 
could challenge competition with any of its predecessors, more espe- 
cially in the evidences of talent exhibited by young and compara- 
tively unknown artists. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

This Exhibition fully sustained the character of the Society with- 
ys much advancing it. It was to us satisfactory to find that the Royal 
eademicians, who enjoy such a eee on their own ground, had 
pea from pas ae with their self-associated brethren. Mr. 
he be Jones is the only Royal Academician who exhibited. Among 
the Associates, six Saati ibuted, pictures, and they were all men whom 
ee could not spare: Mr. Sidney Cooper, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Redgrave, 
r. Frost, whose “Musidora” was the most perfect 7 we re- 
pat even from his hates pencil; Mr. Deuy, and Mr. Marshall, 
the sculptor. ‘This exhibition strongly points out to English artists 
in’ what their strength lies. To those who affect “high art” 
Without haying the knowledge or the powers necessary for its 


the privileged persons did | 


therland, the Marchioness of Londonderry, and other distinguished 
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production, it speaks plainly that they should drop their pretensions. 
f there were any unfavourable impression left by a cursory view of 
this exhibition, 1t would certainly have arisen from the failure of these 
ambitious attempts. It is agreeable to turn from the efforts of Sir 
George Hayter, Mr. Newenham, and Mr. Salter, to the more success- 
ful artists, who modestly work out their simple ideas, and produce 
works that are at least national. Mr. Cooper’s cattle landscapes; Mr. 
Herring’s animal pieces; Mr. Oreswick’s fresh and cheerful land- 
scapes; Mr. Lance’s marvellous fruit pieces; Mr. Ansdell’s bold 
sporting pictures; Mr. Sant’s clever and various pictures, so extra- 
ordinary for colour; Mr. I’. Goodall’s “ Post-office;” Mr. Jutsum’s 
landscapes; Copley Fielding’s unapproachable mountain and moor- 
land scenes, and, let us add one marine sketch, a perfect gem ; Mr. 
Linnell’s rich warm landscapes; Mr. Frank Stone’s domestic pieces ; 
besides those we have specially mentioned, and others of less reputa- 
tion, whom we would fain particularise if our space allowed—asserted 
in this exhibition the elastie vigour of British art in those branches 
where its distinctive and national character has been most powerfully 


exhibited. 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Our readers will remembe# that last year, at the Chinese Gallery, 
was the second anniversary of what was called the Free Exhibition of 
Modern British Art ; that is to say, an exhibition of pictures by artists 
associated together to protect themselves against the monopoly of the 
Royal Academy. This year the Society had taken a large room built 
for the purpose in Regent-street, and the exhibition was highly cre- 
ditable to the associated artists. Mr. R. §. Lauder, the president, 
produced the best pictures in the high art line, After him came Mr. 
Armitage, Mr. Desanges, and Mr. Claxton. Mr. Mclan aga ars 
some of his striking Scotch pieces; and the exhibition was rich in 
landscapes, among which those of the prolific families of Perey and 
Williams were the most numerous. 


SUFFOLK-STREET GALLERY. 


This Exhibition was even worse than usual. Mr. Anthony’s extra- 
ordinary landscapes, however, Mr. Herring’s cattle pictures, Mr. 
Fh ed landscape views, Mr. Hurlstone’s composition pictures, and 

r. Baxter’s portraits, contributed, with some other minor evidences 
of ability, to redeem its general inferiority, 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


A character of permanence and sustentation always attaches to 
exhibitions of this Society. If the artists do not advance they do 
not retrograde, and all the more prominent men are distinguished by 
acknowledged and accredited talent. As we have already given an 
analysis of the exibition, we need only mention the names of Copley, 
Fielding, Cattermole, Prout, Cox, Topham, Hunt, Alfred Fripp, and 
J. Jenkins—not as being the only meritorious, but the most meri- 
torious. Yet we should be unjust in omitting the name of Mr. John 
F. Lewis, who, after a prolonged absence, returned to the Society 
with a picture which was one of the subjects of town talk during the 
season. It represented the interior of a harem in Egypt; and 
whether in Oriental luxuriance of design, or in the singular mecha- 
nism of the execution, it was certainly the most remarkable produc- 
tion exhibited during the year. A shadow was thrown over the ex- 
hibition by the absence of the well known landscape-scenes of De 


Wint. 
NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


This Exhibition for the Pesci year was very good; presenting a 
greater variety and individual excellence, all things considered, than 
we remember. We are accustomed here to look to the names of 
Warren, Corbould, Haghe, Waehnert, and Vacher among the more 
ambitious artists; and, on this occasion, they sustained their high 
character. Mr. Waehnert’s “Caxton” is one of the finest things he 
has yet done. Mr, Vacher quitted Venice, and took to the Hast, 
presenting us with some wonderfully true pictures, in which we could 
almost feel the atmosphere. Mr. Corbould had two striking pictures : 
the one, “ Louisa,” beautiful; the other, “ Elgiva,” powerfully drawn, 
but painful in subject. Mr. Haghe’s three works, “The Miseries of 
War,” a“ Guard-Room,” and a “Khebeel,” were among the most 
remarkable pictures in the gallery. Of the second of these we present 
our readers with a Sketch. To the “ Miseries of War” the artist 
has appended the following lines :— 
O War! thou son of Hell, 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 

Hot coals of vengeance! 


It would have been difficult for Mr. Haghe to have diseovered a quota- 
tion less applicable than this to the picture he has painted, His so- 
called “ Miseries of War” is a sort of a guard-room of a castle, with 
aparty of prisoners (not very eee and a party of victors (if 
such they be) sitting good-humouredly down—one to write a letter, 
and others, as it were, to kill time. Such is the sentiment of this 
picture; but, when we pass to its execution, nothing can be more 
wonderful—the truth of effect and detail, the De Hooghe-like light 
which pervades the whole interior, are all in Mr. Haghe’s unrivalled 


manner. 
Water-Colour Exhibition the ladies are eminent. There 


In eve 
is something in the delicacy of the medium which seems to tempt 
their minds. Among the contributors we are bound to mention Miss 
F, Corbaux, Miss Setchell, and last, though not least, Mrs. Margetts, 
whose fruit and flower pieces are, as usual, perfect. Mr. Fahey, the 
secretary, had an excellent Kentish landscape; and Mr. Davidson, 
till now one of the notabilities of the Society in respect to his fresh 
eae landscapes and woodland scenes, found a powerful rival in Mr. 

nnett, a comparatively new contributor, 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


One of the earliest exhibitions to which public attention was called 
was Mr. John Henning’s (junior) “Homeric Table” (the shield of 
Achilles, executed by him for Lord Northwick.) The designer's object 
was to illustrate Homer’s description of the shield of Achilles; and 
in the execution of that bye i e exhibited a fine classical taste, as 
well in the groupings as in the single figures, 

Mr. R. Gorpon Cummrne, a Scottish gentleman of family, contri- 
buted one of the most extraordinary and interesting exhibitions, not 
merely of the past season, but that had ever been presented in Eng- 
land. Among sportsmen, this gentleman, we apprehend, must take 
the foremost rank. Holding a commission in the army at the Cape, 
he conceived an extraordinary desire to gratify his passion for sport- 
ing to an extent probably never exceeded by any predecessor, savage 
or civilised. In his youth he had been a famous deer-stalker, and his 
keen love of sport had carried him on from difficulty to difficulty in 
various quarters of the world, from species to species of the various 
animals marked out for the chase, until nothing would satisty 
him short of a three years’ campaign in the wilds of Southern Africa, 
where he might bring himself face to face with the most savage mon 
sters of the brute creation. He converted his worldly goods into 
money, with which he purchased waggons, teams of oxen, horses, and 
all kinds of stores neces at once for trade with the Boers and na- 
tives, and set forth boldly on his career. The narrative of his adven- 
tures, as subsequently published in two volumes, proved one of the 
most interesting and successful publications of the season, running, in 
a very short space of time, through three editions. Prior to its publi- 
cation he opened the Exhibition to which we refer, in the building 
which had been oceupied as the Chinese Gallery. It consisted of in- 
numerable trophies won by him in his arduous sporting Sieaciess 
in pursuit of the elephant, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the various 
other natives of the wild regions which witnessed his adventures. 

MpiiE. VANDERMEERSCH, a young French lady, arrived somewhat 
late in the Season, with a very remarkable exhibition of “ Learned 
Birds,” which at once attracted the attention of thi aristocracy, to 
whose soirées she was very extensively called. The Duchess of Su- 
ladies were among her chief patrons. — 

EXHIBITION OF rzvaL Arr—One of the most impe 


‘events of the season was the opening, at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, at the Adelphi, of an exhibition of numberless relies of medixval 
-art, contribu 


for the purpose by their various owners. In our 
Number of the 23rd of March we gave a lengthened analysis of the 


contents of this exhibition, together with copious illustrations of the 
more remarkable and beautiful specimens. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
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for us now to do more than take cognizance of the fact of this Expo- 
sition having proved one of the great and distinctive features of the 
last season. 

‘A fine piece of mosaic pavement, discovered by Monsieur Jovet, in 
Burgundy, attracted the attention of the higher class of amateurs of 
the arts during the season. It represents the combat of Bellerophon 
with Chimera ; and the effect, although the design is worked out by 
the use of so unpliant a material, reminds on of the gigantic vigour 
and freedom of some great work of Michael Angelo, 


DAY EXHIBITIONS AND OUT-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 


These are among the permanent attractions of London, and, there- 
fore, only call for a most cursory mention in a review of the Season. 
Among the first, are the Colosseum, with its gigantic views and other 
attractions; the Cyclorama, with its picturesque and terrible por- 
trayal of the Earthquake at Lisbon; the Cosmorama, a sort of general 
exhibition-room for peripatetic attractions; and the Polytechnic In- 
stitution, which, as combining a vast amount of instruction with 
continual amusement, is the most valuable of them all, 

Among the out-door amusements, there were—the Scottish Féte 
in Holland-park, which may now be regarded as an annual ré-union ; 
Vauxhall Gardens, Cremorne Gardens, the Zoological Gardens (where 
the hippopotamus has been the cynosure of all eyes), the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, and, though they deserve a more prominent 
notice, the splendid floral fétes of the Horticultural Society and the 
Botanic Society. During the Season, too, the Chinese Junk was 
brought up from its old station at Blackwall to a mooring above 
Blackfriars-bridge. It was visited during the season by thousands of 


persons, 
THE PANORAMAS. 


One of the distinctive characteristics of the past season has been the 
extraordinary increase in the number and variety of pictorial exhi- 
bitions illustrative of scenery in various parts of the werld. The 
patronage so universally bestowed on these exhibitions—too often 
upon trust, as regards the accuracy of the representations—attests the 
anxiety for information when conveyed through this most effectual 
and impressive medium, We shall give a notice of these different 
exhibitions, taking them in the order of time. 

Tue Arctic Expeprrions.—The deep interest felt by the public in 
the fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition suggested the exhibition 
of a panorama of the Arctic regions. This was opened in an ex- 
hibition-room in the Haymarket, and it proved successful. The views 
were painted from drawings by Sir James Ross, Captain Lyon, and 
Captain Beechy. 

Mr. Banvarp’s PANORAMA OF THE Oxo was a natural pendant to 
his monster panorama of the Mississippi. There was much con- 
troversy as to whether these gigantic views by Mr, Banvard were to 
be depended upon for Mcuracy. Although somewhat coarsely 
executed, they were marked by much vigour and local character ; and, 
in the absence of any authentic evidence oP ncition, the public 
flocked in crowds to see them, not only in London but in the pro- 
vinces, 

Mr. Bress’ Panorama or New ZeaLanp was one of the most 
interesting and most authentic of the various panoramas of the 
season, Ata time when the question of emigration occupied:so much 
of the attention of all classes, this exhibition, respeetably attested as 
it was, beeame useful and instructive in proportion as it was amusing. 
The views were chiefly in the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson; but 
they were subsequently augmented, so as to make them more com- 
plete asa whole. They included not merely pictures of places, but 
also clever illustrations of colonial life. An additional value was 
given to them by the personal explanations of Mr, Brees himself, who 
delivered regularly a descriptive lecture. 

Tue Picruresgue Exurpition.—At the end of February there 
was opened, in a new gallery or theatre adjoining the Polytechnic 
Institution, a pictorial novelty equally aru and instructive. It 
was, apparently, an attempt to ascertain whether the public would 
take as much interest in views of their own country as in those which 
represent the wonders of foreign parts. Mr. J. W. Allen, the artist of 
this panorama, had chosen for his theme the course of the North- 
Western Railway, from Primrose-hill to the new Britannia Bridge, at 
Holyhead; and he presented a series of highly interesting views 
(oon fumiliar, but not the less amusing in their new shape) of all 

e more remarkable features of the route. The views were boldly 
painted and well received. 

Tue Dtorama.—An old friend with a new face, this favourite and 
popular exhibition re-opened for the season on the 8th of March, with 
a very fine view of the Rhine from the Castle of Stolzenfels, and a 
picture of “ The Shrine of the Nativity.” As a property, the Dio- 
rama has often changed hands ; and, at the close of the season, it was 
once more sold. 

Pumurrs’s Irish PanoraMa.—The memorable visit of her Ma- 
jesty to her Irish dominion furnished Mr, Phillips, the artist, with a 
subject for a diorama, which was exhibited during great part of 
the season. Commencing at Cove, and terminating at Belfast, this 
diorama included some of the most beautiful views in the Sister 
Island; the artist having availed himself of occasional visits of the 
her Majesty and Prince to the interior, in order to add some gems of 
mountain and river scenery. This production was honourably dis- 
tinguished from some of the panoramas of the season, by its being a 
faithful representation. 

Pr vur’s PanoraMA oF AusTRALIA.—Mr., J, 8. Prout, a relative of 
the well-known artist, produced at the Western Institution, in 
Leicester-square, a panorama consisting of rats Ee of nature and 
life in Australia, om. some cause or other it did not prove quite so 
successful as the interest attaching to its subject might fairly have led 
its projectors to anticipate. 

Frem nv’s DionAMA oF THE OvyRtAND Router to OrEGoN, &c.— 
This painting, executed, itis said, by Colonel Fremont, for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, exhibited in four parts or sections the over- 
landrouteto Oregon, Texas, and California, across the Rocky Mountains. 
The treatment of his subject by Colonel Fremont was graphic in the 
extreme, and the specialities of a region so recently claiming an his- 
torical importance were represented with a careful hand. 

Burrorp’s Panorama oF KinLArNey.—We almost owe Mr. Bur- 
ford an apology for lumping him together with tle more fugitive 
panoramic exhibitions. His pictures have pretensions as works of 
art that raise them to so high a rank that one can only regret they 
are not more permanent. The turn of fashion in touring towards 
Killarney, coupled with the Queen’s visit to Treland, gave Mr. Bnr- 
ford a good opportunity for painting the exquisite scenery of the 
Irish lakes, As a work of art, this picture was in some respects su- 
perior even to previous ones. 

Beyond all question, the most important and successful of the moving 
panoramas provided during the past season for the sight-seeing public, 
was that which represented the OVERLAND JouRNEY TO Inp1A. Un- 
like many of the others, this work combined great fidelity of detail, 
with superior merits in an artistic point of view. Stanfield, Herring, 
Absolon, and others were engaged upon it, and they produced a 
series of views, each of which was a picture, designed and executed 
in a superior style of art. This panorama proved a “hit.” The large 
room in Regent-street, called the Gallery of Illustration, was crowded 
at each representation, and numbers failed to obtain admission. 
Ultimately, the projectors were compelled to give an additional re- 
presentation, making three every day. 


We could scarcely omit, in our notice of “the Season,” to advert 
to the temporary residence among us of the Népaulese Princes, who 
were quite “the rage” during the period of their stay, visiting all the 
places of amusement, and taking part in things so strange to them 
with a gusto that implied a considerable amount of intuitive know- 
ledge of the world. During'the Season, also, London was visited by 
the distinguished Swedish novelist Frederika Bremer, who passed by 
England on her way to the United States. She artived from Sweden 
on the 14th of June, spent a week with Mrs. Howitt, and then de- 
parted on her journey to America, where, it is to be supposed, she 
will collect materials for more of those delightful works of fiction 
with which she has charmed and instructed the world. ‘The Illustra- 
tion we give is from a picture painted in Sweden, the only one she 


ever sat for. 
The Ilustration pooe page 145 shows. the brilliant jinale to the 
Election Saturday Regatta at Eton, on July 27. The féte was'cige — 


cumstantially deseribed in our Journal of August 3, page 103, 
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[Supprement, 


SWEET SUMMER TIME 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 


Semen is again seated in her trellised arbour, amid the long green leaves which 
ever wave and flicker, and throw a shadow of golden net-work on the rounded 
whiteness of her arms, and break into beautiful lines the snowy ivory of her 
forehead, and the peach-like bloom of her warm sun-dyed cheeks. Around and 
above ber, the band of birds burst into music, making every hill and valley 
echo again beneath their silver melody ; while the flowers wave as if they vi- 
brated to the woodland notes—sounds that the bees murmur over, and try to 
hum, as they linger amongst the blossoms, and which the butterfly seems listen- 
ing to as it swings with folded wings on the pea-bloom, from which it can 
scarcely be distinguished. Over all comes the clear call of the cuckoo—a voice 
from a strange land— as he darts from tree to tree like an apparition, startling 
the summer sunbeams as they sleep lightly on the long grass, and sweeping 
between the slumbering shadows of the trees, for so everything seems to shiver 
beneath that penetrating voice, which pierces into the remotest haunts of silence. 
A drowsy perfume floats on the air from the distant hay-field, as if the flowers 
of Summer had come to offer up all their odours at the great sacrifice of the 


bladed grasses which had so long sheltered them ; while the whole landscape is 
tinged with that rich eolouring which Thomson has se beautifully described in 
one line as 

Half prank’d with Spring, with Summer half embrown'd. 


But beautiful as the landscape is, it lacks a charm unless woman is there to 


adorn it; it seems like the Garden of Eden without Eve, if she, the ‘‘fairest flower,” 
is absent. Whether she breaks the green of the scenery in a dress of spotless 
white, or of shot-silk in which are blended all theindescribable tints of the dove’s 
neck, or wears a provoking little bonnet of pink or lavender, blue, or the pale 
sunlight of the primrose, or screens her silky ringlets as our Artist has here pic- 
tured her, she seems in keeping with the scenery— 


Each give each a double charm, 
Like pearls upon an Z2thiop's arm.—DYER. 


A richly-illustrated book of flowers never seems in its right plat: «© much as 
when in a fair lady’s hand; then it is flower gazing on flower, for “‘ roses reign- 
ing in the pride of June” appear not more lovely than a sweet womanly face. 
Look what repose there is in the two exquisite figures in our Engraving; the 
fiowers beside them are not more wrapt up in the contemplation of their own 
shadows in the water beneath, than they are in admiration of the work of art 
which has stolen the look of Nature. 

Shakspeare has compared the beauty of a woman that perishes in the bloom 
of life to a rose that dies when it has reached perfection; and he has made 
Laertes hope that after death violets would spring from the fair and unpollated 
form of Ophelia. It wasadreamof the old poets that flowers rose from the 
remains of beautiful woman, that she lived again in the bells and blossoms 
which almost overpower us by their surpassing sweetness; that, although she 
knows it not, her love for flowers arises because she is akin to the sweet spirits 
from which they spring. Men have not half the taste for flowers which ladies 
possess, nor a quarter the skill in arranging a posy (we prefer the old English word 
before bouquet). What chasteness they display in arranging the commonest wild- 
flowers, making the hedge-rose harmonise with the woodbine, and throwing a 
yellow light over both by the graceful sprays of golden-broom, which hang like 


= 
pendants above the rosy pearl of the centuary or the pale pink of the perfumed 
convolvulus—which latter must not be sought for trailing in the hedgerows, asit 
loves to nestle in the open field, at the foot of corn or clover. What a play of 
light and beauty breaks over the sweet face of a pretty lady, when she discovers 
a new flower! she seems herself to change while she admires it, to “become a 
bud again,” to catch up and give back the hue of the flower, as a rose Teflects 
the crimson sunset that falls on its petals; or, when she holds up that queen of 
flowers, to inhale its sweetness; as it rests upon her lips, you can scarcely dis- 
tinguish the rose from the parted crimson of the beautiful mouth, or tell the 
rose-leaf from the lip it reposes upon, each “ stealing and giving odour,” as her 
breath comes and goes so gently that it awakes not the rose from its sleep 
Who that has read Milton, can forget the picture of Eve, where she stands 
“ half-spied, so thick the clustering roses round about her blew,” until you can 
scarcely discern her soft cheek, and the pearly pinkness of her rounded 
shoulders from the blossoms that overshadow her? We once suggested the sub- 
ject to that great master of colour, Etty, and regret that he never painted it 
Alas! the hand is now cold that could have made perfect so rich a picture, , 

Shakspeare, speaking of a dimple in the cheek, calls it a tomb made by Love 
himself, to be buried in when he died. We have often wondered what departed 
beauty he had looked upon, to suggest so exquisite a thought; could it have 
been the same lady whose hand he took, and compared to 


A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow? 


We never remember seeing, amongst the flowers which the ladies wear around 
their flower-like faces, that little roadside ruby, the pimpernel—the richest- 
coloured wild-flower that grows. Surely it might be imitated; and many a 
sweet face would it become—a thousand times better than the large staring 
sprays now worn. We mean to read our English beauties a lecture some day on 

his subject; for we dislike seeing poppies, and great bunches of green gtapes 


and bearded ears of barley, throwing their shadows on the angelic countenances 
of our pretty countrywomen. Better-a thousand times would be’ that fairy 
flower, the pale purple wild thyme, or the wild pencilled geranium ; the crim- 
son Adonis or rose-a-ruby, as the country ladies call it; or the pale blush of 
the pretty bramble-fiower ; or. but we should be wandering back to Spring, 
and from thencs to the verge of Winter, or forward to brown Autumn, instead 
of adhering to our title of Sweet Summer Time. Lavies, Love, and Flowers! 
The very title suggests matter enongh to fill the whole pages of the ItLus- 
TRATED Lowpon News; and feeling this, we must rein in our imagination, and 
descend again to the spot “ which men call earth.” 
Dear woman! 

I see the likeness of thy face 

In every fower;—! can it trace 

Ia bud or bell each stem adorning, 

Hung with the silver dew of morning. 

For thou didst spring from that sweet race. 


F Change of climate is not more cheering to the pale-faced invalid than a briet 
sojourn in the country is to the brick-baked citizen at this season of the year, 
when the very pavement burns his feet, and the gutters, instead of flowing, reek 
again with their rank exhalations. Nature, in our city squares, seems to 
work reluctantly. She feels that she has not the nourishment she requires; the 
she breathes is .poisoned with the stench from a thousand sewers; the 
she inbales impregnated with the smoke and soot from the surrounding 
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“SWEET SUMMER TIME.”—DRAWN BY GAVARNI, 
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chimneys and eaves. She knows that the leaves and flowers she puts forth will 
die before th: ir time, so she cares not to decorate herself, but sits down ill-attired, 
and breathing heavily in the open, burning spaces, or crawls for a little shelter 
from the heat, beneath the shadow ef the high dead-walls. Inthe country only 
is she happy, for in any of the green solitudes she can there find a home, and 
reign sole Queen, coveting neither praise nor admiration, but content to gaze 
upon ber own attire—the flowery garments she weaves and wears. The rosy 
morning has.thrown its colour on her cheeks, and the rounded dews of. evening 
are the pearls that gem her flowing hair. The green skirts of her graceful gar- 
ments fly out unfettered, and rustle like the long leaves when they talk to one 
another. She lies down, and breathes gently upon the folded buds when they 
close at night, and, as she turns her bright eyes to the stars above, thinks that her 
own stars on earth are scarcely less beautifal. 

Summer has brought before our eye a beautiful village beside a river, on the 
banks of which a long row of tall elms stand ever looking at their shadows in 
the ripples below. Beyond rises a range of hills, round the base of which the 
river sweeps like a belt of silver ; far away a wood rises in the distance—its 
trees are “musical with bees.” On the opposite bank we hear the lowing of 
oxen and the jingle of sheep-bells, and these sounds blend with the lapping 
made by the water below the willows. At a bend of the current an angler 
takes his patient stand in a dark picturesque dress; his figure rests upon a grey 
background, an old stone jetty, from the interstices of which many a green 
creeper hangs waving in the breeze. A longtrail of golden light runs rippling 
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along the water asfaras the eye can reach, and seems at last to unite with a 
flood of glory that comes streaming from the sky. The swallows skim to and 
fro, and are ever laving their white breasts in the river. Somewhere out 0 
sight there is a noise of rooks, yet so far off as not to drown the cooing of the 
ringdove in the neighbouring copse. 

That is the world of Nature—the God-created country. We will now glance 
at Summer Time in London. 

Piles of withered pea-pods, and bunches of shrivelled cabbages, are scattered 
and ranged about the greengrocer’s shop; the few flowers he has for sale seem 
dying for want of water: a shower comes from the passing water-cart, and 
covers them with dust. There is a smell as of stale red-berrings in the streets ; 
the shop-fronts on which the sun shines seem as if on fire ; from the open doors 
of the eating houses you catch a smell of dying dinners, as if a slow decay was 
taking place amongst the joints, while hundreds of flies buzz about the remains. 
The cur, that, on other occasions, yelps at your heels, is now too hot to bark. 
You pity the poor cab-horses, that stand like patient martys, burning in the 
sun, although they seem to prefer being offered up as a slow sacrifice, to being 
driven steaming through the fiery streets. Yon believe that what is shown for 
Wenham ice in some window is a huge lump of crystallized matter, which they 
have watered ; for anything so cold as ice to be found in such an atmosphere, 
you think an impossibility. You see little pleasure-parties of boys gathered 
about the plug-holes, as the only cool places that can be found; and you 
cannot help thinking what a benefit it would be to the inhabitants 
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f the water was allowed to run for an hour or two every day in all the streets 
of London. What little air you used to find in the City seems to have gone into 
the country for a change, or to be out for the day somewhere on the river. The 
drivers of the omnibuses become desperate if they have to pull up out of the 
ittle slip of shadow which the high houses throw down on one side of the street. 
The great lion-heads which belong to the knockers, look more savage and angry 
than they do in winter, and seem to threaten to bite you when you raise your 
hand, as they stand in the full glare of the sunshine on the heated doors. 

You feel as if you were slowly turning to crackling, and when you fall asleep 
cream of men and streets, and great moving joints of roast pork ; for such are 
your visions of Sweet Summer Time, singeing and browning you in London. 

Happy seem those houses, which on holidays we get a peep at, through the 
embowering trees, at whose doors the roses and woodbines stand sentinels 
throughout all the summer nights, dreaming in the silvery moonbeams, or seem- 
ing to hang their flowery heads while listening to the song of the nightingale or 
the low murmur of the adjoining brook. Such places we do at times visit, and 
return to our city home again, laden with pleasant memories—dreams which 
strew our pillows with the roses of summer, even while in our sleep we are in- 
haling the poisonous atmosphere of the adjacent sewer, where gas is ever escaping, 
and drain-pipes getting choaked up, and blacks falling from the chimnies in thou- 
sands; for such is our Sweet Summer Time in London, 


A (i 


WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND.—DOVER: THE TOWN AND HEIGHTS. 


THE WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND, 
DOVER. 
Ow1ne to the clearness of the water, and the gradual declivity of the 
shore, the sea-bathing at Dover is considered to be equal to any in 
the kingdom. Anciently, Dover is supposed to have derived its name 
from Dwfyrrha, signifying a steep place; or it may have taken its 
name from the river Dour, which has its source from two heads, four 
miles west of the town, and forms the back-water to the’ harbour, 


thence discharging itself into the sea. Dour appears to have been 
latinized into Dubris, and changed by the Saxons into Dover, which 
is recorded to have been a place of considerable size and opulence in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. As a watering-place, Dover is re- 
sorted to rather by those who seek the enjoyment and benefit of 
sea-bathting, together with more retirement and less excitement than 
attends a Tesidence at Brighton or Margate. The castle is a grand 
object of interest, 


CLIFTON, 


Cu1rTox, near Bristol, differs from the other watering-places in being 
far distant from the sea. It is resorted to partly on account of its hot 
springs, and partly from the extreme picturesqueness and beauty of 
its scenery. ‘The point of view taken in the accompanying Illustration 
gives, perhaps, its most striking and distinctiveaspect ; but inthe neigh- 
bourhood, among the rocks which overhang the cliffs, and along the 
shores of the Avon, which flows at their base, there are innumerable 
beautiful walks. The river is very beautiful at high water; and then 
a residence in this pleasant place is made more interesting by the 
constant passing and re-passing of steam-boats and other vessels 
which ply between Bristol and various ports in the Bristol Channel, 
in Ireland, &c. At low water the stream degenerates into a gigantic 
ditch. Clifton is a very delightful place for those who desire retire- 
ment, and can take delight in rural and picturesque beauty. There 
are many excellent hotels; and, as a general rule, the lodging-houses 
are convenient, and not too‘expensive. 


WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND,—CLIFTON, FROM LEIGH Woop, 
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The Pretupe; or, Gaowrn of a Port's Mixp. An Autobiographical Poem, 
by Witttam Worpsworts. Moxon. 
A posthumous poem by William Wordsworth cannot fail of exciting great 
interest amongst the large circle of the poet's admirers. That he always looked 
upon himself as a consecrated person, to whom the cultivation of his mind and 
of the art of poetry was not only a joy, butaduty, has been long known. The 
poem before us bears witness that he cherished this sentiment from boyhood, 
and had the instinctive impulses of genius, in conscious manifestation, from his 
early years. Later in life, he met with Mr. Coleridge, whose gorgeous mind 
seems to have acted on Mr. Wordsworth’s in a commanding manner. Every 
where, in the poem before ‘us, Mr. Wordsworth memorializes Mr. Coleridge as 
a great and superior intellect, as his master and his friend. 

To Mr. Coleridge the poem throuzhont is dedicated, and the metaphysic ana- 
lysis of the poetic faculties which it comprehends, is ly addressed to the 
transcendental sage. Wordsworth’s admiration of Coleridge was full and fervent, 
and his appreciation large and liberal. Indeed, everywhere he seems to stand in 
awe and wonder of that marvellous speaker. The poem is divided into fourteen 
books, and is nearly as long as Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” It was commenced, we 
find by the preface, in 1799, and completed in 1805. It may be fairly considered 
a new kind of poem, since up to the period of its writing it contains its author’s 
biography. Mr. Wordsworth's later life presents but little variety—a life of 
solitude among the mountains of Westmoreland. But his younger days were 
more actively spent. He passed much of his time in Cambriége, London, Switz- 
erland, and France. He was in Paris during the revolutionary mania, and 
shared in it to a considerable extent. The account that he gives of it, indeed, 
amounts to a justification ; and in this, perhaps, we may perceive the Teason for 
the suppression of the poem for nearly balf a century. The poet did not wish 
to be called- upon to defend or to explain away the opinions, both strongly im- 
plied and eloquently expressed in his metrical biography. ~ 

Having returned from his continental tour, and seated himself in his native 

vales, Wordsworth began tomakeex periment of his poetical powers, to the develop- 
ment of which he had determined to devote his future life. The workings of his 
mind under these circumstances he thus states :— 


“ As becomes a man who would prepare 
For sueh an arduous work, I through myself 
Make vigorons inquisition: the report 
Is often cheering, for I neither seem 
To task that first great gift, the vital soul, 
Nor general truths, which are themselves a sort 
Of elements and agents, under powers, 
Subordinate helpers of the living mind: 
Nor am I naked of external things, 
Forms, images, nor numerous other aids 
Of less regard, though war perhaps with toil 
And needful to build up a poet’s praise, 
Time, place, and:‘mann:rs do I seek, and these 
Are found in plenteous store, but nowhere such 
As may be singled out with steady choice.” 


His own personal experience, as'we now know, proved ultimately to be the 
burthen of his song; and every one of his poems {s, indeed, entitled to be con- 
sidered as a portion of his autobiography. Wordsworth’s life has been emphatically 
written in his works. Of what vigour was in him at the period of commencing 
the present, the following description may serve as an example :— 


“ Wisdom and spirit of the universe, 

Thou son! that art the eternity of thought, 
That giv’st to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion. Not in vain 

By day or starlight thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood did’st thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; - 
Not with the mean and ynlgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature, purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this feilowship vouchsafed to me 

With stinted kindness. In November days, 
When vapours rolling down the valley made 

A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods, 
At noon and ‘mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the niargin of the trembling lakes, 
Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward [ went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine : 

Mine was it in she fields both day and night, 
And by the waters all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage windows blazed through twilight gloom, 
I heeded not their summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us—form> 

It was atime of rapture! Clear and loud 
The village clock struck six :—I wheeled about 
Prond and exulting, like an untired horse 
That cares not for hishome. All shed with steel 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice in games 
Confederate, imitation of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn 
The pack lond chiming, and the hunted hare. 
$o through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle + with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafiess trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultnous throng 
To cut across the reflex of a star 

That fied, and, flying still before me, gleam’d 
Upon the grassy plain ; and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy bauks on either side 
Came sweeping through the dat kness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining back upon my heeis, 

Stopp’d short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheel’d by me—even as if the earth hed roll’d 
With visible motion her diurnal! round! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feeble and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep.” 


The record of Wordsworth’s “ childhood and school-time” will be read with 
pleasure, for the images and ideas in which it is embodied. There are beautiful 
snatches of poetry—lines teeming with music—and extended descriptions which 
are pictures in words, Wordsworth lost his parents in early life; but the mater- 
nial influence, nevertheless, had operated strongly on his mental developement. 

« Blest the babe, 

Nursed in his mother’s arms, who sinks to sleep 
Rocked on his mother’s breast; who with his soul 
Drinks in the feelings of his mother’s eye. 
For him, in one dear presence there exists 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest intercourse of sense, 
No outcast he, bewilder’d and depress’d ; 
Along his infant veins are interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature that connect him with the world. 
Is there a flower, to which he points with hand 
ieee . it, already love eee 

awn from love’s purest earthly fount for 
Hath beautified that flower ; already shades 


of pity cast from infant 
od fall aught that bears 


aighily sparks of Wolenes oe Beran 
mar! violence or "i 
Emphatically such a lives, 

Frall ereatnre aa be 18, D ipless as frall, 

An inmate of this active universe ; 

For feeling has to him imparted power 
That through the poe faculties of sense 
Doth like an agent of the one great 
Create—creator and receiver both, 

Working but in alliance with the works 
That it beholds.” 


Wordsworth’s experiences of Cambridge were not y. The routine of 
University studies disgusted him. He was a veritable ebilc foie ing of 
sce: gabe preferred the open air exercises of the to, 

editations. -. 
- “For I, bred up ’mid nature’s luxuries, 


Was as) 

Ke tiied ches 
those crystalline 

And mountain 


Take up a station “age ded the 
Of seden' pea lovely forms 
Had also left space within my mind, 

Which, wrought upon instinctively, had found 3 
A fresbness in those objects of her love— 

A winning power beyond all other power.’? 


’ 


Glad was Wordsworth when the summer vacation came, and he was again 
restored to his native hills. Glad were the neighbours to receive him once more 
amongst them. It seems it was only by a very gradual proceess, that Wordsworth 
came to appreciate the value of books; that mastered, however, his reverence 
was extreme. ' 

“<A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 
And o’er the heart of man: invisibly 
It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 
And tendency benign, directing those 
Who care not, know not, think not what they do. 
The tales that charm away the wakeful night 
In Araby romances ; | ds penn’d 
For solace by dim light of monkish lamps ; 
Fictions, for ladies of their love devised 
By youthful squires ; adventure endless, spun 
By the dismantled warrior in old age, 
Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate ; 
These spread like day, and something in the shape 
Of these will live till man shall be no more.” 


We must give a specimen or two of the poet’s continental experiences :— 


“When from the Vallais we had turned and clomb 
Along the Simplon’s steep and rugged road, 
Following a band of muleteers, we reach’d 
A halting: plece, where altogether took 
Their noontide meal. Hastily rose our guide, 
Leaving us at the board ; awhile we linger’d, 
Then paced the beaten downward way that led 
Right to a rough stream’s edge, and there broke off. 
The only track now visible was one 
That from the torrent’s further brink held forth 
Conspicuous invitation to ascend 
A lofty mountain. After brief delay 
Crossing the nnbridged stream, that road we took, 
And clomb with eagerness, till anxions fears 
Intruded, for we failed to overtake 
Our comrades gone before. By fortunate chance, 
While every moment added doubt to doubt, 

A peasant met us, from whose mouth we learned 
That to the spot which had perplexed us first 

We must descend, and there should find the road, 
Which in the stony channel of the stream 

Lay a few steps, and then along its banks; 

And that our futgre course, all plain to sight, 
Was downwards with the current of that stream. 
Loth to believe what we so grieved to hear, 

For still we had hopes which pointed to the clouds, 
We question’d him again, and yet again; 

But every word that from the peasant’s lips 
Came in reply, translated by our feelings, 

Ended in this—that we had crossed the Alps,” 


One Parisian picture, and we have done :— 
“ Hatred of absolute rule, where will of one 
Is law for all, and of that barren pride 


Was busy knitting in a heartless m 
Of solitude, and at the sight, my friend 

In agitation said, ‘’Tis against that 

That we are fighting,’ I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 

Which might not be withstood ; that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 

Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 

The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 

All institutes for ever blotted out 

That legalized exclusion.” 

Such is this posthumous publication of our greatest modern poet. It is, in all 
respects, of the most extraordinary character, full of the profoundest interest. 
It is, in some parts, highly picturesque ; in others powerfully eloquent :—every 
where, it bears evidence to its being the work of a master mind. 


Nores from Nuveven, and TRavets in Mesopotamia, Assynia, and SyRra. 
By the Rey. J. P. Frercuer. 2 yols. Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough- 
street. 

Between the years 1842 and 1844, Mr. Fletcher (at that time, aj tly, not 
the Reverend) resided at and about Mosul, on the Tigris, as the associate 
of a clergyman engaged in a mission of inquiry into the present state of reli- 
gion and literature amongst the ancient Christian Ch es of the East. He 
proceeded thither by Paris, Marseilles, Malta, Smyrna, Constantinople, Ladik, 
Arnasia, Tocat, Diarbekir, Mosul. He returned by Diarbekir, Leverek, Urfah, 
Aleppo, Beyrout, England. Mr. Fletcher does not conceal that he has been 
induced to “collect” his notes, as if part of them had been published before, 
by the great interest lately excited respecting Nineveh. At the same time the 
great discoveries of Mr. Layard, which have excited that interest, have also 
gratified it in a much higher degree than is in Mr. Fletcher’s power, who had 
left the country before any of those discoveries had been made. Nor does he 
conceal that the discoveries of M. Layard have much abridged his remarks on 
antiquities—to the improvement, perhaps, of his producction for the general 
reader. 

The “Notes from Nineveh” do not enlarge our knowledge of the anti- 
quarian subjects which just now have directed so much attention to that 
spot; but Mr. Fletcher’s travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria, with his 
account of his residence in Mosul, and his visits to the villages in its neigh 
bourhood, are full of pleasant information narrated in a lively manner. In 
addition, he tells us much about the Eastern Christians; about the Kurds, 
and their massacre of the Nestorians. He visited, too, the Yezidees, or so- 
called Devil-worshippers, who deservedly engaged the attention of Mr. Layard . 
and both authors, by their descriptions, release them from the reproaches? 
implied in the nickname given them by their opponents. As a picture o 
manners, we have not for a long time met more 4 le writing than 
fills a great part of Mr. Fletcher’s work. Passing by the little he 
says of antiquities, his discussions about the site of Mount Ararat, 
and the early history of the country, and leaving, too his notices of 
the Eastern Christians and their theology—which are, however, by no 
means tiresome or overdone—we must make an extract or two to shew 
the materials of which the book is made, and by what spirit they are ani- 
mated. Following a good description of the site and houses of biosul, the 
“Modern Nineveh,” is this account of 

HOUSEKEEPING IN MOSUL. 

the neighbourhood 

and a court, where 

I also 


being desirous possessi my 
for but to install myself in the house before his arrival. 
and obtained the key, notwithstanding the remon- 
who deemed the act of sleeping alone in an 
The meg not one of those con- 
carried 


an entrance which may eommodiously in 
along bar of wood, with two 2 to 
ength, and well qualified, not to open a door, 


ht attempt to enter it without permission. 
sn dele, went to and fro between 
taking my meals and spending 


extract sets forth distinctly the d 
have fnireduesd into the Weotern World and 
SLAVERY IN THE BAST. 


* hours’ ride from Kara Bagheeh us to Kai Mari, a small mound, 
at the bas ating ary Perit. a, Arenas whieh oat ere 


ot his 


mae a ging appointed (uis Lelr. ‘The white slaves nov 


4 


unfrequently obtain their freedom, and a wife from their master’s family, thoug” 
I have never heard that the latter has ever been the case with the blacks. sti 
the latter enjoy great personal freedom, are treated with kindness, and ofte™ 
amass property in their state of servitude. The master of the household is not, 

things considered, more rigourous to his slave than towards his own sons, 
The latter are obliged equally to wait upon the family, to perform domestic : 
and may not, without permission, sit in their father’s presence. When they do 
amiss, their chastisement is rarely lighter than that inflicted on the slave. In short 
if we could admit that loss of personal freedom can be compensated by comfort and 
ease, we might consider the bondman of a wealthy Turkish merchant, or of an opu- 
lent Bey, as occupying a station more likely to be productive of happiness than that 
of the free peasant or labourer, who is robbed of his just gains by the tyrannical ex. 
actions of an avaricious Mutsellim or a grasping Pasha.” 

There is one curious subject mentioned by Mr. Fletcher, into which we can. 
not enter, viz. the propriety of directing a stream of emigration, with the 
approbation of the Sultan, into his territories from Western Europe; nor can 
we possibly enter into his feelings of jealousy of the influence which he says 
France is acquiring in the East, as the great protector of Roman Catholics, and 
from the increase of the members of the church. The men cf the West will 
require greater security than they can obtain under the Turkish government to 
colonize Mesopotamia ; and the French have succeeded so ill in Algiers, that there 
is no good reason for other nations fearing their colonizing exertions, to what. 
ever point they may direct them. We must in conclusion add that there are 
several Eastern tales incorporated with the text, and several stories illustrative 
of manners which did not fall under Mr. Fletcher’s observation, that increase 
the value more than the bulk of the work. Nor must we forget to mention 
that the oppression of the Turkish governors is justly reprehended, while its 
effects in converting the people into robbers, and the country into a wilderness, 
are clearly pointed out. 


Narrative of Scenes and Events in Iraty, from 1847 to 1848; includin, 
the Siege of Venice. By LieuTeNANT-GENERAL Pere. Translated es 
the Unpublished Italian MS. Two vols. Colburn. 

These volumes were needed for justifying the Calabrese insurrection an 

of Italian independence. The interference of the Calabrese in the ah omed 

dates as early as 1799, when Cardinal Ruffo arrived from Calabria to drive out 

the French. In 1808 the Carbonaro sect first issued from Calabria. In the 

“latter days,” also, “ the Calabrese were the first to shed their blood that the 

stranger might be driven beyond the Isonzo.” 

The King of Naples having been compelled to grant a constitution to his people 
who had suffered under what Lieutenant-General Pepe calls a Vandal govern- 
ment, the political position, not only of Sicily, but of the whole peninsula, was 
changed. Thus matters stood on the 29th of January, 1848; but by the 15th ot 
May all wasagainaltered. Our author found that “ it is more difficult touphold a 
revolution than to make og 

The French revolution of February was, in Pepe’s opinion, unpri 
Neither Lamartine nor Lamenniais foresaw it, Seid ie taystiene awas, 
The latter said to our author, that “though events were marching rapidly he 
could not foresee the final crisis with certainty, that is, whether it would pre- 
cede or follow the death of the King.” To this Pepe adds, that “revointions 
being prepared by a certain invisible process in the secret depths of men’s 
minds, their execution depends on an instantaneous concord of divers causes, 
and a spontaneous combination of will and power, the production of which is 
ever determined by unforeseen circumstances, and escapes all forecast respect- 
ing the precise moment in which it will be effected.” 

However this may be, Lieutenant-General Pepe has here recorded, from suf- 
ficient personal experience, the baseness and ferocity of the King of Naples’ dis- 
position. Ferdinand II. is seen in these pages in his native colours. Pepe de- 
scribes him as “‘ that heart which Heaven seemed to have created in a moment of 
anger with mankind.” - It is time to give an extract :— 

“T said to him, ‘Sire, having married an Austrian Princess, it is to be 
expected that you should be averse to making war agajnst that power ;’ and he 
aren , Without hesitation, ‘You are mistaken; I have always detested 


* ¢Tn that case,’ I continued, ‘ I am rejoiced to hear your Majesty’s sentiments, 
and shall propose, with greater confidence, what would be most useful to your 
Majesty, to the kingdom, and-to all Italy. Instead of confiding to me the com- 
mand of the army, which amounts to 70,000 picked men, let your Majesty in per- 
sen take the command of them. I will be the head of your staff. The liberation 
of Italy from a foreign yoke will then be chiefly your act: you will be the idol 
of all the Italians, especially of the Neapolitans. The Sicilians will return to 
your allegiance ; and if that should not be the case, following the example of 
my brother in 1820, I will go there myself, and I feel certain of compelling 
them to return to their allegiance without spilling a drop of blood. With 
Pood to the extension of your territory, you will obtain whatever you may 

lesire.’ 

*T added many other arguments. I counselled generosity, and the evacuation 
of the citadel of Messina. ‘ The Sicilians are grateful, Sire ; you are not ignorant 
of the attachment they have ever retained for Florestano—for a simple general, 
who, because he did them service, was much annoyed by the Parliament and the 
Government.’ TI added, ‘You, Sire, who have the military profession so much 
at heart, who from your earliest years have occupied yourself with the training 
of your troops, do not let the opportunity escape of gathering the fruits of your 
labours. You may from the Isonzo, or even from Vienna itself, dictate to 
Austria the surrender of all the strongholds in which her troops have taken 
refuge. You will decide the destiny of the Pope, of the King of Sardinia: your 
glory will live as long asItaly,’” 

The Neapolitan massacre of May defeated Pepe’s plans. He still, however, had 
faith in Charles Albert, and resigning the command of the Neapolitan army, 
offered himself to the King of Sardinia as a simple volunteer on his staff. That 
command, however, he subsequently resumed. Passing the Po with diminished 
numbers, and discouraged by the fall of Vicenza, Pepe nevertheless took 
measures for the safety of Venice, at which city he arrived on the 13th of June. 
Pepe has always “ considered Venice the most important military position to 
bebe in Italy, since it is from thence that the Austrian empire must be 
at ed.” 

Of the massacre of the 15th of May, Pepe gives afullaccount. The treachery of 
the Neapolitan Bourbon is placed beyond a doubt. The reason-for giving the 
general the command of the army was to remove him, and place him in cireum- 
stances where he might be betrayed. But his energy and patriotism preserved 
him in the midst of unparalleled difficulties. 

In Pepe's estimation, the liberation of Italy depends on the proper government 
of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies. The King of the former should be a Prince of 
truly Italian sentiments and of sufficient talent to organize and lead his army. 
Charles Albert, though brave and gallant, was deficient in the qualities of a cap- 
tain. The commandér wanted skill, the troops organization. The battle of 
Custoza was lost, not from want of valour, but from want of leadership. The 
great evil of all was, that military promotion was conferred by favour, not won by 
merit. 

‘rhe following extract betrays a curious feeling in Pepe :— 

‘* When an honest man is caluminiated, and is aware of the calumny, he has 
often the appearance of being guilty. As to myself, 1 confess that I had so often 
seen the valour of the Italians called in question in newspapers and pamphlets, 
in spite of the well-deserved praise they had earned in all the provinces of the 
Peninsula, as well as in the wars of the French empire, that I always abstained 
from going to the Italian theatre in Paris, where all the applause showered on the 
performers seemed to me to mean, ‘ You can always sing, but never fight.’ 
But, after the day of Mestre, I went to the finest theatre in Venice, where, if I 
mistake not, a performance was given for the benefit of the-Treasury, and in 
one of the scenes nearly thirty young ladies sang in chorus. I said to 
myself, ‘If in Italy we are superior in all the fine arts, after Mestre, we are 
ourselves at least convinced that we can fight with more valour than our enemies.’ 
This idea and this train of reasoning made me, for the first time since many 
long years, take pleasure in an Italian theatre, and seeing my countrymen sing 
and dance.” 

The errors of Charles Albert’s second cam were greater than those of 
his first. But, notwithstanding all reverses, Pepe is conyinced, from the insur- 
rection of Brescia alone, that the nation is ripe for definitive emancipation. 
‘This nocturnal battle, he says, “‘ was almost like a festival long desired and pro- 
mised, so great was the popular fury and faith in their country’s deliverance. 
The whole description of the siege is wonderfu! citing—but, too long for 
quotation. The atrocities itted by the Imperialists were horrible. Ina 
great measure, we concur in the hope and sentiment of General Pepe. The 
existence of his own book is of itself sufficient to inspire the liberal mind with 
faith in the ultimate success of the Italian cause. ; 


The Intustratep Book of Sones for CumtpREeN. Orr.and a : 
The maj of these songs have been translated from the German: the su! 
jects soaps snd homely, now re’ g in the dulcet notes of “the minstrelsy 


of the woods,” caroling with or soaring with the eagle, and then tescend- 
ing to scenes of poten domestic life, all simple and touching in thelr aspira- 
tions, and such as must impress the tender mind with the. beauty of truth, and 
| win the little learner to its holy influences. ‘The book is illustrated with a set of 
bsp) vignettes, head — ail~ and pete Birket Lye | od 

; reality ani ic delica scape and figure, 
little tdektante Geet fender the ir 2 fons of childhood so truly delightful. ‘The 


work is exquisitely printed upon tinted paper. 
(To the Editor of the Iupustaaren Lonpon News.) 


Sim,—In a late Number several ipnogurecias oceur in ashort paragraph re- 
specting the consecration ot St. Thomas’s Church, Bethnal-green,* which I take 

Lg of correcting. First, the Church was commenced in February, 1849, 
not 1839 Sree incumbent's n ; 


Kerry, not ae ‘There was no choral ser- 


Westminster Abbey and 


vice on occasion, consequently the 


aise the Lord, O, Ji 


Roberts, of Limehouse. 
I remain, 


Aveust 17, 1850.] 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


AaricuLTore has ever formed an important subject of study and enquiry with 
the most distinguished statesmen of ancient and modern times. " 
‘At no period in the history of Great Britain has the necessity of a ven 
knowledge of this important science been felt so intensely by all classes, as he 
present moment. ‘An earnest desire to assist in promoting the developement o' 
our agricultural resources pervades society from the Prince to the Peasant. That 
this is not a figurative but a literal truism, is evidence din the interest displayed 
py H.R.H. Prince Albert in all that relates to the cultivation of the soil, 
preeding and rearing improved stock, and the interesting a weil’ ws 


le to 
sear ee ben that in whieh he found it. Amongst the noblest and wealthiest of our 


ilar tastes pervades: as illustration of which we may mention the be- 
er of the Duke of Bedford to erect on his various estates 300 im- 
yee coo es Hehehe the richest nobleman in the world, unbending 
pe re o ae an interest in the esthetics of a drainer’s dress, in order that the 
comfort and convenience of his labourers employed in the occupation of draining 
may be duly provided for. ee ‘la calle 

d the above special instances of the interest on 

D pin oe highest ae of the community, it must not be supposed that 
7 are unmindfal of the services of the numerous body of. nobility and gentry 
composing the Royal Agricultural, Highland, and other societies, whose services 
of late years have been so instrumental in rapidly promoting the onward move- 

itish Agriculture. 
a4 gi aus of this and every civilised community, an object embracing the 
sustenance, clothing, and comfort of millions must ever be interesting, and Ry 
none more so than to the humblest day labourer ; for on the sufficient or insuffi- 
cient production of food, depends oe Lasenanss oa he is exposed to the 

ine or is amply supplied with nutriment. - . 

any nant utility and interest of the topic, it is intended to give a 
series of papers on British Agriculture, For this purpose the ILLUSTRATED 
Lonpon News possesses advantages over its contemporaries in consequence of 
its pictorial character, which affords opportunities of illustrating any remarkable 


" physical structure or circumstance by artistic embelishment, which frequently 


es the reader @ better conception of the idea to be conveyed than pages of 
Late description. In order to render these papers of the sreatest ae . 
utility, as occasions occur modes will be pointed out of fertilizing the y 
the aid of materials now neglected but existing, and within the reach of any 
particular district; defects will be pointed out and useful local ractices noticed, 
with the view of promoting the adoption of the latter in other districts wherever 
such may be deemed suitable. In pursuing this course we shall be rendering a 
greater service to the agricultural community, than that adopted by the various 
“commissioners” sent out by our daily contemporaries, whose reports have 
hitherto been little more interesting than as ordinary topographical descriptions 
of the country they passed through, being devoid of anything suggestive of ra 
provement, or calculated to assist the farmer in surmounting the present diffi- 

ty of low prices. 
ony. localities where scenic beauties prevail they will not be unnoticed, so that the 
series may be useful and interesting to the tourist, whether on the picturesque 
banks of the Wye and Shannon, the silvery Exe, or the sylvan and placid beauties 
of Windermere. We commence with 


CORNWALL. 


ORNWALL presents a remarkable coincidence of certain 
soils with the rocks on which they are superimposed. In 
no part of the British Empire can the study of the relations 
between the soil and the subjacent rocks be made with 
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4 Callington 31 Helston 
51 12 St. Ives 
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6 Lostwithel 13 Penzance 
7 Grampound 14 The Land’s End 


greater facility than in the West of England, and nowhere can the inform- 
ation which such an enquiry affords be turned to a more practical account 
than in the district under notice. This remark equally applies whether it 
respects the improvement of lands already under cultivation, the reclamation of 
wastes, or as tending to the general advancement of ultural science. As we 
advance from a primitive to newer and frequently alluvial formations, the rela- 
tions between the subjacent rocks and the cultivated soil perce oor, less 
distinct and apparent, and frequently lost in the complication of the soil itself, 
which is not unfrequently formed of particles derived from nearly all the known 
rocks. A patient investigation, therefore, of the soils of a primitive country 
enables us the better to study those districts whose soils may have had a more 


former ; at some distance from Hensborough, a third district of ite is found 
( wg inven, Habbion, Redrath, and Cam- 
‘anite of any considerable extent includes the Land’s 


200,000 acres of waste lands, estimated as being found in Cornwall, exists on 
franitic districts, the soil principally consisting of peat, often! ‘ with 
sharp quartzy _ 

The great rences in the qualities of the “ f arise from 
two circumstances, viz. their relative positions Asti | altitnde, and the ecom- 
position of the subjacent granite. The form 11 illustrated by comparing 


being 1296 and 1368 feet above the level of the sea, whilst the latter rarely ex- 
ceeds 300 feet. In considering the causes of these distinctions, we must refer 
some, in a great measure, to of clin elevation being propor- 
tionally equivalent to increased distance from the ¢ r. As we 
@ mountain, the temperature falls: in land, RLY r ‘to calculate the 
fall at one degree of the thermometer for eve: ) feet of e! . The dif- 
ference of mean annual temperature will not 4 it for the marked fer- 
Flee sie ORK aa conayres “with ths 8 F an of similar geolo- 
ion. ‘ 

Theory would point out what observation has ascertained—that up to a certain 
height the annual rainfall increases according to the cloration above the level of 
Prodan the importance of this fact, reference to the distribution of soils, will 


‘the decomposition of rocks 
gone, it may pretty 
ones, have been derived from the decomposi! 


seen. : 
It isan axiom that all soils (carbo ones, such as excepted) are formed 
fom shay as fi a onic of on 


Susceptible of decomposi 
pt ; ong R ~ 7 en e tegrated, su 
porcelain clay is obtained ; whilst others, to ordinary observers, are a 
Tently indestructible, for instance, that of which Waterlos-bridge is built; 
on examining this structure, it will be seen that an incipient decompositi 


atmospheric influences, made manifest to the eye of the most 


proraes more particularly to tp mete the parts subjected to altos + * Ttmust 


casual observer by the brown appearance assumed by tlie stone in those parts of 
the bridge alluded to, owing @ gradual absorption of oxygen by the iron in 
the granite ; however indestructible the firmest granite may appear to an ordinary 
observer, even when found, asis often the case, refractory when treated with the 
most powerful chemical finids, observation of what takes place in nature and ex- 
periment in the laboratory have proved that it eventually decomposes under the 
slow and continued action of those uniygrsal solvents, moisture and carbonic 
acid. From the increased amount of rain on elevated granitic districts, the de- 
composition of the rock takes place more rapidly, as compared with others of less 
altitude. High districts are usually steep, wileh, Sauteed with the cireumstance 
ot heavy rains, the water which falls Pet commonly carried off in a very 
rapid manner, by which means the finer and generally more fertile portions of 


the disintegrated rock are conveyed to lower situations, Mar ing behind a sterile 
quartzy soil sometimes mixed with the aluminous material of the granite, in either 
case frequently overgrown or intermixed with peat. 


In addition to the above causes, great variations in the fertility of granitic 
soils occur, owing to the varied composition of the rock which obtains that 
generic term. Granite is composed of three EAA funeinnsee—quarts (flint 
or sand), mica, and felspar in various proportions. When quartz prevails, the 
soilis inferior. The other two ingredients, mica and felspar, have also a varied com- 
position, the magnesian or uniaxial mica, forming a better soil than the ordinary 
micas; the soda felspar (albite), when decomposed, forms the Cornish porcelain 
clay, @ very unfertile stiff soil; whilst the potash, or red and flesh-coloured 
felspars, as they are frequently termed, form the richest soils. The quantity of 
iron present has a considerable effect not only on the character of the soil, but 
also on the facile decomposition of the rock, forming a richer soil and more 
easily decomposed rock as that metal prevails, 

Upon investigating the more fertile parts of Cornwall, it will be found that in 
proportion as the soil has been formed from rocks containing considera- 
ble quantities of potash felspar, is the quality of the soil Cg alan such 
places the quantity of the felspar in the granite being found as high as 70 to 90 
per cent., frequently accompanied by a considerable portion of oxide of iron, 
which contributes to its more facile decomposition. It is this clreumstance which 
explains the unusual fertility of the ‘ growan” soilsin the parishes of St. 
Burian, Sennen, and St. Leven, which are always let at very high rents. It may 
be almost invariably remarked throughout Cornwall, that the richest soils are 
found at the junction of different formations,* and are locally spoken of as veins 
of rich land. In the neighbourhood of Mount’s Bay and the vicinity of Penzance 
@ great number of such circumstances combine to render this locality peculiarly 
fertile, for contiguous thereto is found a rich decomposing potash felspathic 
granite at the junction of the decomposing slate, intermixed with erupted green- 
stone and felspathic porphyry, the intermixture of which has formed pro- 
bably the most fertile soil in England; an example of which it is 
related by Mr. Karkeek, * that here there is"éecasionally produced what can- 
not bs realised in any other district in England—two crops of po- 
tatoes in one year; one acre yielding three i bushels (imperial) of 


portion of which obtain 20s. per bushel in the London market, and after this a 
crop of late potatoes planted in June yielding 400 bushels per acre. The usual 
method being to obtain a crop of early spring potatoes, after which a crop of tur- 
nips.” It is related by Dr. Paris that at the time he wrote (1817), 1000 acres in 
the vicinity of Penzance yielded an annual rental of £10,000. + 

The Serpentine district is a not very extensive piece of flat table-land in the 
vicinity of the Lizard, composed principally of maguesia and silica; is exceedingly 
retentive of moisture and very sterile, It is very remarkable as producing a 
beautiful heath, the Lrica vagans, of which it is said not a single specimen can 
be found out of the bounds of this formation, but is again found in the vicinity 
of Liskeard, where the serpentine again crops out, which further betrays 
itself by the deterioration of the soil in its immediate vicinity. It occasionally 
happens that veins of diallage and hornblende run through the serpentine, in 
which case the intermixture adds considerably to the fertility. 

The soil on the Hornblende rocks which adjoin the serpentine forms a great 
contrast with the latter, being finely undulating, forming a remarkable contrast 
with the flat monotonous aspect of the serpentine. The farmers designate it as 
«“ marle soil,” in consequence of their using this rock as a manure when decom- 
posed, in which state it is found to a considerable depth. 

The slate formation, provincially called ‘ Killas,” occupies the greatest surer- 
ficial extent of any particular geological formation in Cornwall: that part mn or 
Penzance is very fertile. Where much elevated, it generally consists of barrea 
moors; and from Hayle to Perranzabuloe, a considerable extent is ‘‘ waste: ” a 
large portion of the district just named is, however, occupied with mining. The 
mines are to a considerable extent connected with the presence of erupted dykes 
of porphyry, the decomposition of which frequently forms a very fertile soil 
when mixed with decomposed slate. Inthe mining districts, an extensive breadth 
of land is occupied in small holdings by working miners and cottagers, a great 
portion of which has been reclaimed from the “ waste” by these industrious 
individuals. 

From Padstow to the commencement of the carbonaccous rocks, numerous 
bands of greenstone have been erupted amongst the slates, accompanied in several 
instances by beds of volcanic ash, containing a considerable amount of calcareous 
matter, and known, according to its appearance in this and the adjoining county, 
under the names of dunstone and honeycomb dun. Of a like character is the 
slate district extending from St. George’s Channel, along the banks of the Tamer, 
to Callington. From this town to the British Channel, and extending to Liskeard 
and the Looes, the soil is generally light, free, and loamy, resting on red, grey, 
and variegated slates, occasionally mixed with greenstones and the volcanic ash 
already named. Where this juncture of igneous and argillaceous rocks 
and voleanic ash is found, the soil is always more fertile, and obtains a 
higher rent. A similar remark applies to the soils on the carbonaceous rocks in 
Cornwall. The soils in this series are far from good, though occasionally fertile 
spots are found, as at Launceston, where some erupted trappean rocks exist: a 
large part are, however, dreary and barren, consisting of a poor, yellow clay, 
which is a general product of the decomposed shales which are found north and 
west of Launceston. 

The Cornish toast, “ Fish, Tin, and Copper,” indicates that the inhabitants of 

this county are in the practice of looking for wealth to those sources in pre- 
ference to agriculture. An enterprising people, like the inhabitants of Corn- 
wall, are not likely to overlook any advantage calculated to be beneficial which 
may be pointed out to them. Amongst these we may mention the rendering so- 
lubie the potash in their felspathic granites, and using the sulphur of their ores, 
now burned to waste at Swansea. Nothing can be more absurd than the fact of 
Cornish farmers buying super-phosphate of lime in London, formed by the aid of 
sulphur obtained from Sicily, when they have such a superabundance of that 
material in their copper ores and mundics. Coprolites, from the east coast, and 
bones, can be imported at a less expense than manufactured “ super-phosphate ;” 
and no people in the world are more practised hands at the preliminary crushing 
department. In the two subjects here pointed out, the farmers of Cornwall and 
the adjoining county have almost an unlimited source of manure to fertilize their 
exhausted fields. 
The Cornish mines are, perhaps, the most perfect and extensive in Europe, 
and form an instructive subject to parties interested in mineralogy. Amongst 
other matters seen in Cornwall may be mentioned the Logan, or Rocking-stones, 
and numerous Druidical remains. The former have long puzzled antiquarians 
how a rude people could lift and adjust such huge masses of rock as some of the 
Logan stones: at the present day, they only afford proofs of the extensive de- 
composition and frequent denudation of certain rocks, the hard parts only being 
left. Asan illustration, a representation of the Giant’s Punch-bowl in St. Agnes, 
one of the Scilly Islands, is given. An inspection of the drawing will shew that 
“ the punch-bowt” could easily be converted into a rocking-stone, by merely chi- 
selling away the edges of the lower stone, thus rendering any, let alone an extra- 
ordinary litting power, wholly unnecessary. 
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THE “GIANT’s PUNCH-BOWL,” IN ST. AGNES. 


Commerce existed in Cornwall, probabl rv to any other district in Europe, 
the Phenicians having “visibed ie for its tin. “giao buedisicat the Cassiterides 
(Scilly Isles); whilst many robbers \h tend, much learned research 
en expended in proving, that * Michaels Mount ts the “Joie” of 
odorus Siculus. Leaving this nut for the antiqu 
he present, take leave of the subject. 


/ RURAL AND SEA-SIDE FASHIONS. 
Town fashions no longer occupy the attention of modistes, who aro exclusively 


engaged with the new costumes for rural /éfes and for watering-places. For the 
country, toilets, although less costly in appearance, are certainly more tasteful 


‘BERR SL ln mua esha 


r wv a : ered 
large flowers, drawn in to the with uae” er ribbon, 
also scalloped, are elegant negligés for ast. Loose polkas of 
organdie, or musiin, trimmed with ee, | ‘of the same, surmoun’ 
by a narrow trimming of Malines lace, add to simplicity of this 


not, however, 
parts of the slate districts the junctions are very infe 
| "t Probably Cornish acres ; six statute acres being equal to only five Cornish acres, 


early spring potatoes planted in November, and dug up in May and June, a | 


i 
| 
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bo understood that thie taicos place at all junctions, for in some. 


toilet. Muslins have entirely replaced the bartges so much in demand last 
month. The skirts of these light dresses are made very wide : some are orna- 
mented with tucks, but the most part are trimmed with flounces & téte gauffrie. 
Open bodies are gathered in the middle, forming a sheaf upon the shoulders, 
The taste for ribbons has entirely returned, and is shown by wide 
sashes being indispensable in every costume for the country. Braided 
nankeen dresses, made quite plain, and opening in front; iron-grey 
silks, also braided, with a polka of the same, make pretty walking 
dresses: and wide riding skirts are made in fine Cashmere, upon which are 
fitted canezous of plaited cambric, these light riding habits being in- 
finitely more becoming to young girls than the heavy skirts of cloth. Instead of 
the natural weight of the cloth, which makes them fall, is put at the bottom of 
the Cashmere skirts a hoop of Spanish lead, or small shot flattened, 
like the Andalusian skirts. Round grey hats have replaced black ones. 
The finest linen is worn in small collars and cuffs. Jewels are now 
laid aside for natural flowers: these, gathered in all their freshness, form 
the only ornaments to the double skirts of zephyr gauze. Natural flowers, to 
last throngh the heat of dancing, are thus prepared :—Separate each flower from 
the stalk, for which substitute the finest wire, passed through the heart 
of the flower, after having secured the sap in the stalk with a little 
sealing-wax : the flowers once thus prepared, may be grouped into bouquets, 
garlandes, and bunches, adding to them branches of green leaves. Nothing 
is more becoming than these head-dresses, renewed every day. Large round 
broad-brimmed Pamela straw-hats, trimmed with long floating ribbons, are the 
most convenient for shade from the sun, at the sea-side ; and althongh they have 
been generally adopted this year by very little girls for walking in the park, 
they are also worn by ladies and young girls, to whom, however, they are 
very becoming. The most dressy bonnets are made of white tarlatan, and 
trimmed with a bunch of field flowers or summer fruits. Stuff boots are very 
much worn, ticularly of grey “coulte:” they are indispensable for country 
costume. Cloaks are worn almost always the same as the dresses ; but there is 
no great novelty in this article. For afternoon dress, polkas of black or white 


lace are worn ; and large China crape shawls are comme tl faut to wrap oneself 
up, in case of the air being chill. 


AN ARCTIC NEWSPAPER. 


Tus officers on board her Majesty’s ship Assistance, employ2d on the expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin, have beguiled the tedium of their voyage by the 
publication of a manuscript Newspaper, the first Number of which has been 
obligingly forwarded to our office by a Correspondent. It is entitled The Aurora 
Borealis, and issued from Baffin’s Bay. The heading is a view in the Arctic 
Seas, with icebergs in the foreground, and ships in the offing; the Aurora being 
personified by a half-length figure, beneath which is the motto, “ Spes semper 
luecens.” We are aware that this intellectual pastime is not altogether unpre- 
cedented, as the North Georgia Gazette, and similar publications in previous 
voyages to the North, attest. 

In the opening address of the Aurora, the editor states—* The journal we have 
undertaken has been for the amusement of the officers and ship’s company of her 
Majesty’s ship Assistance, during the dark and dreary hours, when— 


* Mingling, day and night 
(Sweet interchange which makes our labours light) 
Will be unknown ;’ 


and our sacred mission will not demand our services. It will amuse and instruct, 

and we hope it will be a bond to unite and keep up a spirit which will, we 

trust, reign triumphant throughout, and cause our ship, in aiter years, to be 

feud and dearly remembered by the name of the ‘Happy and Jolly 
ssistance.’” 


We quote three specimens of this Arctic journalism :— 


ACROSTIC, 
5 ince other efforts have been vain 
I ce-barriers to evade ; 
R esolyed—no danger shall restrain 


J oint search for Franklin’s aid. 


F or Franklin’s sake we'll brave the fates, 

R elease his ships and crew ; 

A nd bring him home through Behring’s Straits— 

No other way will do! 

K ind friends our safe return will hail, 

L ong absent from their care ; 

I n Joy we'll spread our homeward sail, 

N ew destinies to dare. HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS, 


TRANSLATION FROM ‘‘LES RAYONS ET LES OMBRES.” (VICTOR HUGO.) 
NIGHTS OF JUNE, 
From hidden fiowers, when the summer’s day has fied 
The plain, inebriating perfumes sweep ; 
Eyes closed, ears to the various murmurs wed, 
One’s slumber is but a transparent sleep. 
Purer the stars. much sweeter shades appear, 
A dizzy half-day paints the eternal dome ; 
Watching her heur, Morning, pale and clear, 
Seems all the night beneath the skies to roam.—E, D. 


ACROSTIC,—(INTREPID—ASSISTANCE.) 
I n the gloomy despair of a long Arctic night, 
N ear the haunts where Polar bears roam, 
T he heroes whom England had lost to her sight 
R epine tor their country and home. 
E very hope that had tended their sorrows to mend 
P ass like dreams with the long year away: 
I s their sorrow, their hope, and their life thus to end ? 
D oes not Englaud their worst fears allay ? 


A y! Assistance does come with speedy relief 

8 oon their sorrows and fears to dispel ; 

S ad, but few, are the days they will sojourn in grief, 
I n despondency nothing can quell. 

§ uch are our hopes for the best: 

T he Assistance for friendship and mercy has sailed, 
A llon board her being bent on success, 

N o obstacles daunting, all dangers assailed, 

C asting comfort aside to succour distress, 

E very eye being turned to the west. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Aurora Borealis.” 

Srr,—Having heard from an Arctic voyager that he has seen crows’ nests in 
these icy regions, I beg to inquire through your columns if they are built by the 
crow (Corvus tintinnabulus) which Goodsir states “to utter a metallic bell-like 
croak.” My fast friend begs me to inquire when rook-shooting commences in 
these diggings ? A NaTurRatist. 
~ [We would recommend “A Naturalist” to visit these crows’ nests, which is 
practicable, and which do exist in the Arctic regions. We would also advise his 
fast friend to investigate these said nests more thoroughly ; he would find them 
tenanted by very old birds (ice quartermasters), who would not only inform him 
as to the species of corvus and the sporting season, but would give them a fair 
chance of showing him how a pigeon may be plucked.—Epiror.] 


“SNIGGLING” FOR EELS IN THE RIVER LEA. 
What's in a name ?—SHAKSPEARE, 

A Great deal. Is there not something infinitely more Arcadian in “ Chloris 
and Amynton” than in “ Bob and Joan ?” and does not “ Richard Ceeur de Lion ” 
give the world far better assurance of a noble knight than ‘“ Frosty-faced Fogo ?” 
Now call to mind the semi-snaky creatures that furnish our dramatis persona— 
pseudo-serpents. You could not “troll” them, nor “angle,” nor “ dip,” nor 
“bottom fish :” “‘ eel-spearing” has a bombastic sound, and “ bobbing ” is low 
“ Sniggle” is the word—to the matter born. Its origin is obscure. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson merely deseribes it as a verb neuter: not a syllable about a worm at 
one end, and a fool at the other. This quaint old cruel coxcomb “ held it not un- 
worthy his muse;” and ‘ thus,” according to gentle Izaak, “sniggling is per- 
formed. Ina warm day, when the water is lowest—(yon will observe this is 
about the height of the season)—take a strong-small hook, tied to a string about 
a yard long; and then into one of the holes where an eel may hide herself, with 
the help of a short stick, put in your bait leisurely, and as far as you may con- 
veniently : if within the sight of it, the eel will bite instantly, and as certainly 
gorge it: pull him out by degrees.” Brummel said—or some one said it for 
him—* Anything is fun in the country.” It is, therefore, legitimate to take 
your slimy pleasure in the river Lea, Let us begin at the beginning. 

From the days of Aristotle down to the publication of Mr. Yarrell’s work on 
fishes, naturalists have been at loggerheads as to the origin of the eel. Some 
contend that it came into the world after the fashion of the finny tribe gene- 
rally, while others insisted that it bred as some worms are said to do, between 
mud and the sun’s rays: this said it was oviparous; that rejoined it was vivipa- 
rous. Yarrell has solved the enigma: eels are oviparons, having melt and roe 
like other fishes. According to Mr. Jesse, moreover, your eel is quite a charac- 
ter; you might as well attempt to dam Niagara with an omelette soujfide as to 
turn him from the way it is his desireto go. . . . . . . . “ Sostrongis 
their migratory disposition, that it is well known few things will prevent 
their progress: even at the locks at Teddington and Hampton the young 
eels have been seen to ascend the posts of the flood-gates, 
in order to make their way when the gates have been shut longer than 
usual, Those which die stick to the posts; others, which get a little higher, 
meet with the same fate, until at last a paticisnt layer of them is formed to 
enable the rest to overcome the difficulty of the passage. A curious instance of 
the means which young eels will have recourse to, in order to perform their mi- 
grations, is annually proved in the neighbourhood of Bristol. Near the city 
there is a large pond, immediately adjoining which there is astream. On the 
bank between these two 1 s, 2 large tree s, the branches of which hang 
into the pord. By means of these branches the young eels ascend into the tree, 
and thence let themselves drop into the stream below; thus migrating to far 
‘distant waters, where they in in size, and become useful and beneficial to 
man. A friend of mine, who was a casual witness of this circumstance, informed 
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me that the tree appeared to be quite alive with these little animals. The rapid 
and unsteady motion of the boughs did not appear to impede their progress.” 

If you are now prepared to “ sniggle,” come forth, and take counsel by the way. 
Unlike other fish, the eel always swims with the current, and never against it. 
It is peculiarly sensitive of temperature, and, during the cold periods of ,the 
year, societies of this species bury themselves in the soft earth and mud, 
and pass their time in a torpid state, without food of any kind, as swallows 
have been observed to do. From June to September will be found the best 
season for the sport under consideration. Your locality shall be the lucid Lea, 


anywhere between Ware and Blackwall. Select a site similar to that chosen 
by the artist whose characteristic sketch embellishes this notice. Your business, 
bear in mind, craves wary handling—a bungler will make no “ sniggler.” 
True, you may see ragged boys, with crooked pins for hooks, and anything at 
all for rods and lines, cireumventing the wriggling quarry ; but pursue it with 
appropriate tackle—essay it with fair machinery, and your labour shall reward 
your pains. 

Let your rod be two feet and a half long, and made of stiff bamboo. To this 
let there be a flexible top affixed—such as will remain at any segment or curve 


(Supplement. 


that may be required. Half a yard of stout bell-wire is the best material you 


can use, as it can be bent or unbent according to present necessity. The dandy 
“ Sniggler ” turned out by a metropolitan fishing-tackle maker is accoutred with 
subtleties in hickory and the like—but these are only vanities. They are pisca- 
tory puppies, as well as boudoir beaux, like Lord Bouquet-du-Paradis. The rod 
may be constructed with two telescopic joints, with room for the wire-top. The 
line should be of hair, stoutly platted. This must not be fastened to the rod 
but held in the hand, wound round the common thumb-winder. ‘To the loose 
end of the line attach a strong hook, say No.5 or6. That, however, which 
the high amateur greatly prefers is a button-needle, such as gloyers or 
tailors use, with the point broken off, and whipped silk (silk waxed with shoe- 
maker’s wax), laying the end of the line about half-way down the needle, to 
within a quarter of an inch of the eye. The line will then hang from nearly the 
centre of the needle, the finer portion of it uncovered, and also a quarter of an 
nch of the thicker end. ‘The bait should be a worm, the needle being first 
passed into the thick part near the tail, and then drawn so as to completely co- 
ver the needle. Now survey your station for crevices, holes under stones, and 
similar places, likely to harbour the prey you seek. Having fixed on these, place the 
tail end of the worm upon the wire end of your rod, near to the tip, and then insert 
the head of the bait just inside the mouth of the opening, whatever it may be, taking 
the precaution to unwind so much of the line as will allow of this being done with 
facility. If there be an eel within, and disposed to bite, you will have but a 
short time to wait. Presently a gentle pull will be felt: don’t be in a hurry; 
give your fish time to gorge his hook—a minute or two will suffice ; then strike 
smartly, and the needle will become fixed athwart the eel’s throat. Now show 
your dainty skill. Pull with resolution, but also with discretion. Be mindful 
of the strain on your line, and also that the hold on the fish may give way if too 
roughly tried. Hold on till the captive begins to relax his strain; then draw 
him scientifically, as you would a doubtful cork from a flask of pet Burgundy, 
and lo! he is landed. 

Such are the rudiments of Sniggling. To become a proficient in the art, you 
will need experience, joined to local knowledge. Should your passion for ‘the 
pastime induce you to consult some eminent hand touching the refinements of 
the craft, you may meet with an eminent master in the person of Mr. Salter, 
whose work upon this recondite science is thus spoken of in the ‘Encyclopmdia 
of Rural’ Sports’:”—‘* Mr. Salter, with the professional ardour of a true London 
angler, has entered into an elaborate description of the most approved apparatus 
for the purpose, which he has done with a minuteness of detail that not only 
evinces his own proficiency as a ‘ sniggler,’ but shows how much he was inte- 
rested in making others equally so; and we should be robbing this excellent 
practical writer of his just due, if we did not own that our figures and descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and practice concerned in Eel ‘ Sniggling’ are indebted to 
him for their principal value.” 

Progress, which in the days of our fathers looked upon ten miles an hour as 
quick work, now travels by the electric * telegraph.” The disciple of the gentle 
art, who whilom knew no ambition beyond a mountain trout killed bya fly of 
his own dedecking, now desires a ton of Swedish salmon for’ his morning’s 
sport. Nevertheless, even within an hour’s reach of deepest Cockaygneis many 
a pleasant wavy river’s bank, whereon a summer’s day may be loitered away in 
wholesome recreation. Reader, art thou cognizant of ‘‘ The Complete Angler ?” 
The author was he who proved that truth did not lie in a well, but in the run- 
ning waters. Moreover, he was the especial genius of the scene of this 
our * Sniggling.” 

Oh ! pleasant Master Walton, 


The white and sweet Lea river, 
That runneth through meads, | 


God rest thee, gentle Izaak— 
Thou wert the best of the angle: 

All the river fair, 

And ‘tween flagged reeds, From Lea-bridge to Ware, 
Bubbieth of thee for ever. Thou did’st love to disentangls. 


And whoso followeth him throughout his course—rod in hand, and fancy-free 
—what time the soft air, the song of birds, and the incense of nature bid him 
abroad, verily, shall not regret his pilgrimage. 


MANDRILL, IN THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


Tuts fine specimen of the Mandrill has lately been received from Mr. George 
Brand, her Majesty’s Consul in the province of Angola, in South-Western 
Africa; and has been disposed of by Mr. Edmund Gabriel, her Majesty's Arbi- 
trator in that province, to the Zoological Society. 

This Mandrill is between three and four years old, and is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the genus to which it belongs. 

The Mandrill, which is considered the largest of the Baboons, or short-tailed 
Apes, is a native of Western Africa; and, although generally docile enough 
when young, it acquires some ferocity as it grows old. The present specimen 
measures about five feet, when standing upright; and it is impossible to look at 
its figure without at once perceiving that it is endowed with great muscular 
power. It is, we believe, the only specimen of the Mandrill in England; and 
much credit is due to the gentleman through whose exertions it has been 
brought to this country. 

Mandrills are said to march in large bands, and frequently commit grea 
ravages amongst the fruits and crops; sometimes even plundering the Negro 
villages, during the absence of the inhabitants. 


“SNIGGLING FOR EELS.”—DRAWN BY DUNCAN, 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE KARA.... FAMILY, IN TAMBOY, 1150 VERSTS FROM ST. PETERSBURGH.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


CHAPEL FOR THE CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, 
BROMPTON. 


Tus beautiful edifice was founded by the Rev. Sir Henry Foulis, Bart., who laid 
the firststone under the east window on August 30, 1849; and was consecrated on the 
27th of June last, by the Bishop of London. It is specially intended for the use 
of the patients of the Hospital, and was erected in memory of a near and dear 
relative of the founder. On the day of consecration, sermons were preached by 
the Lords Bishop of Worcester, of Lincoln, and of Oxford, after which very con- 
siderable collections were made in aid of the excellent Charity. 

We abridge the following architectural details from the Builder :— 

The Chapel consists of a nave, north and south transeptal projections, and 
chancel. The interior fittings of the nave are divided into classes, the two first 
rows of seats eastward being appropriated to the committee of management and 
officers of the institution. The next seats are for patients in a very weak condi- 
tion, and requiring the greatest degree of ease; these sittings are therefore 
separated by arms. The next sittings are still wide, and the backs far apart, but 
withont arms; the last seats, up to the west wall, are of the ordinary dimensions 
of the open seats in churches, for those patients who may be recovering, and 
who may shortly leave the institution. The whole of the interior fittings are 
of oak, some bearing the arms and crest of the founder: these happening to 
form most appropriate decorations, have been freely used in the interior as well 
as exterior of the building ; they are, heraldically—‘“ Arg. three bay-leaves 
proper; crest, a crescent arg. surmounted by a cross sa. ;”’ the motto is, “‘ Je ne 
change qu’en mourant.”” The crest has been most frequently used on account 
of its being applicable to the building—* Christianity overcoming Paganism.” 
The floor under the seats is boarded. All the other parts of the nave are paved 
with terro-metallic tiles, red and black: in one portion, between the pulpit and 
reading-desk, the arms, crest, and motto of the founder are laid with Minton’s 
tiles. In the north recess an organ will be placed, the pipes to be within oak- 
— screens on each side of the window. The organ is a present to the 
chapel. 

The chance! has two sedilia of stone of a florid character, the crockets, finials, 
and other carving, being combinations of the founder’s arms. The crockets, &c., of 
the credence table, are formed of vine leaves and wheat-ears. On each side of the 
chancel are seats, with traceried fronts. The whole of the chancel is paved with 
Minton’s tiles, in blue, red, and buff patterns. The chancel is separated from the 
nave by a low traceried screen. The east window is filled with stained glass ; 
the other windows of the chancel contain stained glass. 

2 ro ogg the Chapel is a robing-room and bell-turret, seen in our view of the 
xterior. 

The Chapel is approached, from the Hospital, by a corridor about 85 feet in 
length, so that the patients may not be exposed to external air in bad weather. 

The roof of the Chapel is of deal, open-timber framed, hammer-beam trussed, 
with diagonal ties, curved strutts, arches, and pendants, the spandrils, &c. filled 
in with tracery. The whole is stained, and is very effective. 

Externally, the walls are of Kentish rag, and all the decorative parts are of 
Caen stone. ‘Ihe roof is covered with old plain tiles, interlaced with terro- 
metullic round-end tiles. The low part of the corridor is of red brick, to corre- 
spond with the Hospital ; and the other part, built to correspond with the Chapel, 
is lofty and gabled. 

The contract for the Chapel was taken by Messrs. Hopkins and Roberts. The 
accommodation is for about 200 worshippers. The architect of this elegant 
memorial Chapel is Mr. E. B. Lamb. 


ANCIENT DOORWAY DISCOVERED AT BURTON-UPON- 
TRENT. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Accompanying is a Sketch of an ancient doorway discovered ashort time since in 
making alterations inthe Garden of the Abbey, at Burton-on-Trent ; the finding of 


ANCIENT DOORWAY DISCOVERED AT BURTON-UPON-TRENT, 


ae a 


which is thus described by Mr. Thornewell, the present occupant of the premises. 
He says :—When I arrived here, I discovered, as I thought, a loose stone nearly 
buried in soil, and I directed its remoyal : this I then discovered to be impossible 
as it was built into the wall. My curiosity being excited, I pulled off my coat, got 


a spade, and soon dug down by the wall side till I had satisfied -myself I had made 
adiscovery. Being aware that an ancient doorway was below the surface and 
filled up with a rubble wall, I directed the masons to remove the wall, which 
being done, laid open this beautiful work. I excavated and discovered it was the 


CHAPEL OF THE CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL AT BROMPTON. 


doorway of a separate chapel. The side abutments showed that it measured 62 feet 
by 21 feet or thereabout. We found the stained glass broken and scattered on 
the floor, and the encaustic tiles removed with the exception of broken fragments. 
I dug to the floor in these places—it was about 4 feet below the surface; and 


‘a s 
7 re — 


beneath the fioor in one place found a body laid in a coffin of loose stones: the 
remains were examined previous to careful re-interment, but no coins were dis- 
covered, nor did the coffin contain relics of any kind. 

There is a record amongst the Abbey papers that the Abbot of Burton, in the 


hilt — 


a) 


a 
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destruction would, however, have extended to the whole of the Tuin, had not 


year 1470, built the Chapel of the Confessors ; and as there are no traces of any 


other separate chapel having existed, we suppose this must have been it; and | 


the more so, as the character of the architecture is of that period. 


SUMMER VILLA OF A RUSSIAN NOBLE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Kergashino, Chernazow, July 14. 

Accompanying is a sketch of the elegant summer residence of the Kara .... 
amily, situated on their estate in the remote government of Tambov, about 
1150 versts from St. Petersburg. It will serve to convey to you, and to our 
friends in old England, some idea of the abodes in which the Russian nobility 
pass their lovely Dut fleeting summer. It is the property of a noble, neither very 
rich, nor of the highest rank, but one who has served his {country in many a 
tough campaign, and still serves it well, by combating the prejudices of the 
several thousands orer whom his judicious sway extends, gt Mga to render 
their easy lives more useful, and consequently more easy still, You will per- 
ceive how far he has su¢ceeded when I deseribe to you part of the building 
(not seen {tt my drawing), the work of his peasants, whom he has instructed ; 
the same hands digging and preparing the clay, making the bricks, and building 
them up Into wonderful forms; taking the stones from the quarry, and chi- 
selling them into mus devices to ornament the same: their teacher, archi- 
tect, atd guide being at the same time their friend and master. 

Never shall I forget the fitst coup Maid I enjoyed of this charming place— 
indeed it seemed akin to enchantment—when, on the fourteenth evening after our 
denartare from St, Petersburg, travel worn, exhausted with the heat, and nearly 
saocated with the dust, wondering how and where I should pass another night, 
whether on an assemblage of chairs or exemy beach, with a travelling cloak for 
a pillow, or in a litter of straw, or preferable to all in the snug paranéas at some 
change-bouse door, I was suddenly ronsed from my reverie by such a shout as 
shipwrecked. mariners on a raft might be supposed to utter on beholding the 
Jong watched-for sail come atlast, A turn in the road we travelled revealed the 
Suite prin fabric at once to our astonished vision. I say “ our,” for so many 
ynacnificent additions had been made to the birthplace of my companions, by 
theit ie father, since their last visit, that they had great difficulty in 
the “old house at home.” ‘Kargashino! Kargashino! Kak 

tudyesnoe dom !”* Durst simultaneously from the lips of all, in accents so 
exnilirating, that even your half-dead English friend shook off the lethargy of 
faticae tojoin in admuration, for truly it was a most inviting haven of rest to the 
weary tra’ A few handred yards further on, and onr equipages had gained 
the gateway conducting to the mansion, having on each’ side elegant Gothic 
Jodges bailt of brick, and richly ornamented with quaint devices carved out of a 
soft white stone ; passing through which we pursued our way into a spacious 
quadrangie, till, arriving in the middle, by a direct line from the gate, we turned 
to the right, following the course of the drive throngh flower-beds, shrubs, and 
colomns of creeping plants trained to a great heicht. This brought us to the 
fromt or cartiage entrance, sitnated in the main and original body of the 
Dailding, being the other side of that given in my Sketch. This 
Bk fx ‘ampouence ‘Wom, tha Other, veesept that in the "quadrangle 
litte in appearance > ,exeept t in the quadrangle 
front a line of conservatories run along the windows of the ladies’ 
apartments, which latter comprise nearly balf the building on that side, 
froma the portico to the flag tower on the right: the flag ho’ thereon, shows 
the mistress of the mansion is at home, while that on the left marks the pre- 
sence of its Seiqnear. Stretehirg from behind each tower, consequently tis-a- 
vis to each other, runs a line of Gothic buildings, connected by the towers 
to the main portion, and thns forming three sides of the quadrangie. 
These new erections are extremely fine; they are built of brick, of that style 
called, I think, Saracenic—the prominent buttresses, pinnacles, ramified windows, 
the profasion of ornaments, as well as its distinguishing characteristics, the small 
cluster:ng pillars and pointed arches, are, for the most part, composed of the white 
stone before mentioned. The line on the left comprises the kitchen and its appur- 
tenances, cooks’ rooms, Seigneur’s clerks’ rooms, the apartments of an old nurse, 
witi others for the accommodation of strangers on business, not admitted to the 
family table. On the opposite side are the apartments of the intendant, the 
lanndry, dye-house, mangie-house, carpet mannfactory, lace-workers’ room, store- 
rooms, ice-cellars, &c. Con*icuous to this are two solemn-looking erections, de- 
sicned as the burial-places of the family. They are distant abont thirty feet, but 
the line of the quadrangle is carried along by an open wall of brick, or, more 
properly speaking, a ra'ling formed by placing the bricks on end, and covering 
the same with others laid on flatly, Jeaving the aperture open. I assure you it 
hes the most novel and pleasing effect. Behind this pretty railing they are 
now digging the foundation ofa new church, belonging to the Seicneurie, to be de- 
dicated to the Apostles Peterand Panl. Adjoining one ofthese gloomy mausolenms 
isa perfect bijou of art, viz. a fine arch leading outfrom thequadrangle. Itreminds 
one of the frame of a large window, minus the sma'ier muilions, stolen 
from some old church to serve as a model: it is surmounted by an open cross, 
cut out of the said white stone. At right angles with this, and vis-a-vis to the 
main building, are the stables: the architecture, though not so elaborate, yet 
harmonizes well withthe rest. These are very spacious, and in their present 
state capable of accommodating 60 or 70 horses; but it is the intention of the 
proprietor to add to these, as he has done to his hense. Here are several fine 
racehorses: one of them, called Styapannoé, carried off several prizes at the 
Moscow Races a short time since. There are also six beautifal bays for harness, 
gad dozens of others, chiefly young horses, with which I have not yet become 
acqnainted. Dogs there are, to0, innumerable; the favourites being a superb 
Polish hound and a coupe of English spaniels, bearing the classic name of Tehii. 
Like the Siamese twins, one is as great a favourite as the other—always toge- 
thar, and exactly alike. 

Bat I am loitering too long where I would fain stay longer; for as yet you have 
heard nothing of the interior of this summer palace: but, if you will accompany 
me to the end of the dining-room, jast inside the window next the flag-tower to 
the left, you will have the whole perspective extending through the entire suite 
of reception-rooms, which, being without doors, the limits of each are 
marked by white columns, across which curtains may be drawn at 
pleasure. First, then, is the dining-room, capable of accommodating 
a goodly number of persons; but when they exceel the usual com- 
plement, which is generally the case on Sundays, then dinner is served 
in the adjoining room—the music or dancing hall, in which is a barrel-organ 
eight or nine feet high, having a great variety of barrels, which are easily shifted 
in and out: they are set with every air imaginable, old and new, Russian, 
German, Italian, and French ; for, whenever anything pretty in the shape of 
music becomes the vogue or strikes the fancy of the Seigneur, the organ-bui!der 
at Moscow has the order to transonit it immediately in the substantial form of a 
new barrel. It is a beautiful thing; sounds all over the house, and is # never- 
ending source of amusement. Next to this is the English room, a small boudoir, 
with an English fireplace, and some other English contrivances, from which it 
derives its name: this leads into the great chamber, the guest-chamber, or what 
we would call a state drawingroom, and is divided by rows of columns into one 
large and four small saloons, the centre one having a gallery round the ceiling 
for musicians. From the roofs of each are suspended costly chandeliers, propor- 
tioned to the sizes ofeach. The walls are hung with paintings (some the work 
of the old masters, others by members of the Seigneur’s family) and many fine 
old coloured engravings: two especially pleased me, being representations of 
Ascot Race-course and Grand Stand thirty years ago; and in the neighbourhood 
of these, a famous trotting pony belonging to some horse fancier in England ; and 
race-horses innumerable, bred by the Duke of Portland and the late Lord 
George Bentinck. Let me assure you that these engravings are the envy of all 
the horse-racing fraternity in these parts. This ber, together ‘with 
ali the others, are most tastefully furnished and decorated. One of Erard’s harps, 
and two German-made grand pianofortes, complete the arrangements of a saloon, 
which, for luxury and refinement, must meet the approbation of the most fasti- 
dious. We have strolled to the end of the reception-rooms, and let me here draw 
your attention toa small, but choice library, containing selections from the best 
authors, printed in several langnages : in this quiet little nook, too, is a little 
door, leading into the sleeping apartments of the ladies ; but, as it is not an 
English custom for ladies to receive in their bed-rooms, I will hold the door half 
closed, while I look around, to see if there is anything more worth relating to 
you. No—nothing—but that engravings of scenes from Chaucer’s tales, with 
descriptive lines in verse, adorn the walls; that the beds are superlative; the 
rooms lofty and large, and that high from the corner of each the patron saint 
smiles benignly on his votaries ; that the family shrine is well stored with costly 
ofierings, and the ever-burning lamp carefully watched—good signs in these 
revolutionizing times. That the heat is oppressive, blanching the roses in a day ; 
and being no longer able to keep open my eyes, excuse me following the very 
agreeable custom of my excellent Russian friends, by withdrawing t indulge in 
a siesta, whica, in weather like the present, is more necesssary to life than 


food. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAMBLETYE. 
BY JOUN TIMBS. 
Many atime and oft have I stood upon points of the vast range of chalk hills, 
known as the North and South Downs, and enjoyed pe ge teehee yal 
train of associations which the prospect never failed to The eye, and the 
mind's eye too, ranges over the Coit-andred, the mighty wood of the Britons— 
the Wyeld, or Wéald, the wild forest or chase of the Saxons. Into this wild 
forestial region, the Britons were, doubtless, driven by their early invaders; 
their forests were their cities—their thick woods, their towns, fortified with ditch 
andrampart. There are many such tracts to this day darkening the Weald, as 
any one mast remember who bas viewed i from the “ Devils Dykes” in Susman, 
or from Leith Hill or Austiebury, in Surrey. Upon the verge of such an > 
ginal bome, invested with the interest of many centuries later, are the few 
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weaving a few slender scenes from the lives of its possessors with a due preponder- 
ance of fiction, and thus directing public attention to the spot. I need 
Searcely add that the work referred to is the charming historical novel of 
“Brambletye House,” which Horace Smith wrote many years since, while 
sojourning at a short distance from the scene of ruin ; thither he came to receive 
inspiration from the locality—the secret of clothing thoughts with reality, and 
swelling a rivulet of truth into a broad river of fiction. Hundreds of pilgrims 
who delight in nooks and corners of rural quiet, more especially when they 
have the halo of history about them, resort to Brambletye every summer 
and antumn. It lies in a delightful valley, between the forest ridge and high 
ground, within three miles of East Grinstead, to the right of the road leading to 
ana Eh at which latter place, if I remember rightly, Horace Smith began 
novel. , 

Brambletye, or, as it is termed in Doomsday Book, Brambertia, after the Con- 
quest, became the property of the Earl of Mortain and Cornwall. Hence we 
pass, longo intervailo, it is true, to its only epoch of celebrity, some two centuries 
and a quarter sinee. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the pro- 
perty came into the possession of the Comptons, an ancient and distinguished 
family ; and here Sir Henry Compton built himself the solid baronial mansion— 
Brambletye House. I shal! not stop to enquire as to the etymology of the name: 
whether it be from Bramber, the name of one of the great divisions of the connty, 
which the country people may have naturally corrupted to Bramble, of as old a 
stock as Bramber—being from the Saxon, Brembel. 

Over the principal entrance to the mansion are the almost obliterated remains 
of the coat-armour of Compton, with the arms of Spencer, in a shield, on the dex- 
ter side; and on the upper story is sculptured, in stone, C. H. M. 1631. This, says 
& resident in the neighbourhood, would seem to fix the period when 
the house was built; and when Sir Henry Compton, who had before inhabited 
an old moated dwelling in the neighbourhood, abandoned it to take up his resi- 
denice in this once large and strong baronial mansion. From the court-rolls of 
tle manor, it does not appear who succeeded the Comptons in the possession of 
the property; but thus mnci: is certain, that Sir James Richards, in his patent 
of baronstey dated 26th of February, 1683-4, is deseribed as of Brambletye 
House. Our informant contirues:—“tA proprietor of this mansion being suspect- 
ed of treasonavle purposes, «filers of justice were dispatched to search the 
premises, when a considerable quantity of arms and military stores were dis- 
covered and removed; the owner was out hunting at the time, but receiving 
intimation of the circumstance, deemed it most prudent to abscond.” 

Horace Smith tells us that the Comptons, from their courage and loyalty to the 
Stuarts, were heavy sufferers both in purse and person during the Civil Wars. 
One of them was put to death at the battle of Hopton Heath, and two others 
accompanied Charles in bis excile. Sir John Compton, a branch of his family, 
having preserved much of his property from the comuinittee of sequestration, 
displayed rather more splendour than fell to the lot of most of the Cavaliers who 
took an equally conspicuous part against the Parliament armies, Although 
never capable of any regular defence, yet Brambletye, being partially fortified, 
refused the sammons of the Parliamentary Colonel, Okey, by whom it was 
invested and speedily taken. By some subsequent freak of fortune, the mansion 
became deserted, and it now presents an interesting, though not time- worn rain. 
Such is the substance of Horace Smith’s preliminary notice of Brambletye; 
and the reader will, I dare say, remember that after the opening of the work, he 
is carried elsewhere. 

But my recollection of Brambletye is blended with associations of a more 
pacitic character. On the same estate, though doubtless of a more recent date 
than the mansion, stands a farm-honse, and to this property are attached two 
mills. Thither, when about seven years old, and like another puny plant, I was 
removed from a London atmosphere. My journey to East Grinstead, the nearest 
town, in a long-bodied coach, much resembling the omnibus of the present day ; 
my quarantine in the market-room, while 1 was handed round to the farmers 
by my un¢le, as “his nephew; ” my jolting ride to Brambietye ; the smothering 
caresses of my four maiden cousins; and my astonishment at the bright dogs, 
blazing !ogs, and chimney machinery, are matters of trivial interest to the 
general realer. At that time, Count Romford and his stoves were not so weil 
known in the wilds of Sussex, as they are now in the back settlements of North 
America, and it was some time before I became reconciled to the comforts of 
chimney corners for the luxury of polished grates; but this reconciliation was 
mainly bronght about by the crackling fagot, which, with its bright flame, lit up 
every corner of the room and gleamed along its polished tables and benches. 

The family at Brambletye consisted of my uncle, a good specimen of the 
stirdy yeoman ; his wife, a portly dame, on the shady side of fifty-eight; three 
daughters ; and a son, then a half-grown youth. Another inmate was a land- 
surveyor, who was considered as one of the family; and had he only repaid them 
with his company, they would have been gainers, for he was the life and sonl 
of all our little festivals. To please my vanity, he drew a plan of an estate, to 
which he attached my name and title, but whether the property was like the 
Atlantis of the ancients, or whether I forfeited my claim by losing the rent-roll, 
I am unable to determine; but I know that I never gained possession. He also 
made a Hogarthian sketch of “ringing pigs,” in whieh he introduced my urchin 
face just peeping above the pailing ; but he incurred the sore displeasure of the 
servant girl, by representing her astride one portion of the pig-stye. 

Hours and hours have I passed in clambering the tottering staircases of the old 
mansion. The people im that part call it Old Place, and it then contained per- 
fect rooms; whilst the vaults afforded excellent cellarage for home-made wine, 
potatoes, &c. It originally possessed three towers, with cupola tops, and large 
copper vanes, two of which (from a drawing in my possession) were entire in 
1780. The principal entrance was by an arched gate, with immense posterns 
surmonnted with similar cupolas, but the connecting wall between that and the 
secondary gate Was then in ruins, It is, altogether, a rural retreat, being almost 
embosomed in forest seenery, and, from the lowness of its site, scarcely dis- 
cernible at a mile distaut; but well calculated for the abode of a jocund cavalier 
—an odd admixture of fox-hunting and polities—just such as the novelist has 
made him s‘and out on bis page, as the painters of that time have done on their 
canvas. The oid ‘ moated” house to which he has alluded, stood still deeper in 
the forest vale. It was fartiished with a ponderous drawbridge, and other forti- 
fying resources. I remember we put into its hall one day during a heavy fall of 
snow, during a surveying excursion, when my curiosity was soon satisfied on 
being told it was hauwnted—an idea somewhat fostered by the licentious character 
of its former oceupant. 

As I became familiarized with the country, the attraction of Old Place 
rather increased than wore off. I delighted to range abont its walls, with as 
much triumph as Okey or Lilburn did in the days of its better fortune. I had 
already learned to venerate the ruin as a wreck of antiquity, and to speculate on 
its fall. It still appeared to me a stupendous building; and had the rank of its 
occupant been Ieft to my decision, it certainly could not have been lower than 
an Earl. I was still at a loss for the history of Old Place: the clergyman came from 
East Grinstead to fish in the mill-stream, and he set me to dig worms for his 
line; but in retarn gave me no information, and the surveyor was not a whit more 
communicative. The outline of the building long remained in my mind’s-eye; 
and the winds whistling through its shattered tower and the paneless casement 
were in my ears. 

* * * * * 


In the autumn of 1827, abont a score of years from the preceding date, I was 
induced to re-visit Brambletye; and had J, as the vulgar say, been dropped 
from the clouds, the town of East Grinstead could not have appeared more 
strange. 

Daring the interval of my visits, the main road, from which a lane branches off 
to Brambletye, was entirely re-cut through an immense |, 80 as to save 
amile in the distance. As I drew near the lane, about half a mile from the 
town, a few faint shadowy traces to gleam across my recollection ; I 
fancied I knew the forms of a few cottages ou the crest of the hill; but 
the first glimpse of a wind-mill, the shafts of which once struck terror into me— 
first satisfied me of the identity of the neighbourhood ; and looking down from 
the very summit of the hill, I saw the grey cupola of Brambletye in the solitary 
stillness of desolation and decay. I hurried on with all that blissful extacy 
which a traveller feels on returning to his long lost home. My eye lingered till, 
by the descent of the hill, the tower disappeared in the wood. At length I 
reached the lane. I clambered over the gate (unluckily fastened), and did not 
halt till I regained a view of the tower. My approach was a little Struggle of 
human feeling. Its smallness seemed to me an optical illusion (as I am aware, 
a common effect, thongh not always noticed). It was a camera obscura, and not 


-ascene of real life, The towers, which I once viewed as stupendous, were mere 


buttresses, the windows and doors tiny, and, altogether, a piece of mimic 
grandeur. In like manner, the farm-house appeared a smail cottage, the barns 
huts, and the mill-stream a trickling ditch; and the lime-trees im front of the 
honse, which I had considered as a forest-like shelter, now appeared stunted in 
their growth. I made my way to the interior, where the effect was continued: 
the paved kitchen, the trim parlour, the pantry—all receded ; even Gulliver at 
Lilliput could not have felt more surprise, although he had the aid of wit and 
philosophy in its delineation. : 
Haviug obtained the key of the only entire room, I: d across the adjoin- 
ing field, and in a few moments stood within the princi of Bramb! 
House. Here, such was the summary of my ithin two hundred 
years the mansion has been erected; by turns seat of baronial hospits 
and civil feud—the best and basest feelings of mankind—the loyalty of Cavaliers ; 
the fanatic outrage of Roundheads; and, ultimately, of wanton destruction. 
This was evident from the mutilated state of some parts which probably bore 
armorial or other symbols of rank and gentility—so serapulous are levellers in 
displaying their hatred of legitimacy. The gate through which Colonel Lilburne 
and his men entered was blocked up with a hurdle; and the court-yard in 
which he marshalled bis forces, covered with high flourishing grass; the tywers 
have become mere shells; but the vaults, once stowed with Inxuries and weapons, 
still retain mach of their al freshness. What a contrast between these few 
wrecks of turbulent times and the L seene by which they are now surrounded 
farm and two water-mills—on one side displaying the stormy confiict of pas- 


—a 
sion and petty desolation—and, on the other, the smiling attributes of humble 
industry. Alas! ona Moet daasce, I learned by visitors’ names penciled on 


the wall (and not unknown to me), that 1 was not the first to sympathise with 


the fate of peameye® 
bg Beitrag an almost unpardonable 
lodge, some part of the » have 
: the same fate—for the sake of mi 


wilh oh the destroyers have been di 
“not being equal to the labour of removing 


pulled down ; 


disregard for their 


i 


some guardian hand interfered for its preservation. 

All that remains of the mansion is represented in the accompanying Sketch 
by our informant except the cellars, which are capacious and display colum: 
and pointed arches—from their apparent firmness leading to the conclusion that 
not time but violence had destroyed the rest. The structure isnow an ivy-cover 4 
ruin, though little more than two centuries have elapsed since it was built, i 


THE CONSOLER. 


In Winter, when the trees are bare, 
And nights are moonless ; 
When in the damp and chilling air 
The birds are tuneless ; 

When keen winds rattle on road 
And nip our fingers, 

There is a comforter abroad, 
Who never lingers. 

Ever he sings in silent ways— 
“The winter closes: 

*Tis I bring back the sunny days, 
And strew the roses,” 


When Summer heats our veins oppress, 
And the woods swelter ; 

When, faint with noon-tide sultriness, 
We pine for shelter ; 

When weary of the daily walk 
O’er moor and meadow, 

We long for change—for fire-side talk, 
And the lamp’s shadow; 

Still sings the soother of our woes— 
“To sigh is folly : 

The same kind hand : that brought the rose, 
Shall bring the holly.” 


True friend !—too often call’d a foe— 
He prompts all gladness ; 
He whispers warmth when cold winds blow. 
And joy in sadness ; 
He lights the darkness of to-day 
With promised morrows. 
And has some kindly word to say 
In all our sorrows. 
For every grief he bears a spell— 
Care’s best controller ; 
And loves all those who use him well— - 
7 Tue, the Consoler ! 
Cartes Mackay, 


NEW SHOWER-BATH. 
AT this season, when the excessive heat renders the Bath particularly grate- 
ful, a few words on the subject may not be out of place. 

The Baths most serviceable to the public generally are those which ar 
available at all seasons with the least mrennvecienen pg) of time, hich g74 
not require a large supply of water, and which render bathing the more agree- 
able. On looking over the different kinds, the Shower-bath appears to possess 
these qualities in an eminent degree ; for, apart from the medical qualities as- 
cribed to it, a complete ablution may be obtained with a very small expendi- 
ture of water, as the stream is continually fresh, while the curtain that sur- 
rounds it prevents the water being thrown about the room. The most effective 
method of ising it is to wash all over first with soap, allowing a little water to 
escape from time to time for this purpose, the greater portion being reserved 
for the finish. Except during the summer-months a warm bath is decidedly 
the most agreeable, as the sensation produced on the breathing is entirely re- 
moved when the temperature is raised to 90 deg. Fahrenheit. With these re- 
marks we will proceed with the bath represented in our Engraving. 


PORTABLE CRANE SHOWER-BATH 5. 
Designed and registered by Mr. Loseby, of Gerard-street, Islington. 


Figaro 1 shows the apparatus complete. The stand is. made of wood, and 
consists of three supports, which, when extended, form a triangular base. The 
longest carries a cross-head, furnished with two pulleys, over which a cord 
passes, having a handle appended to one end, and a hook to the other, for 
connecting the bath. A rod, hinged to the stand, projects from the head, and to 
this is suspended a curtain large enough to serve as a drying apartment. 
Both this and the bath curtain are furnished with. wire springs, 
marked in the Engraving by dotted lines, which, when hooked, close 
yen instead of strings. They prevent the curtains collapsing at the middle 
le in use, and, when unhooked, keep them apart to dry. When the apparatus 
is not required, the bath may be taken off, and the stand closed, by raising the 
triangular stay. It will then assume the appearance showri in Fig. 2, and in 
this condition it may be placed in a corner, or removed for use to another room. 
In order to fill the bath, it is lowered, and the handle placed on the top 
hook. ‘The water is then poured in, and the bath raised by drawing the handle 
down to the bottom hook. In doing this, the handle should not be carried 
farther from the back standard than necessary. : 
Advantages :—1. Its portability; the stand only weighing 91b. 2. The 
small space it occupies when closed. 3. Providing a curtained space to dry 
in; thus ren , by using warm water during the winter montis, 
manufactur ‘Sad strength whieh 1s obtained. by the form of 
i - o 7 van Ww obi -by the form ©: 
the stand. To explain this, iinar be cessary to state that a plumb-line suspended 
oy dane would fall about 54 in. within the base, and 26} in. from the 
back standard. The centre of suspension of the Bath, which, when it is filled, 
may be taken as the centre of gravity of the stand, would consequently be 
264 inches from the back stahdard; and as this is where the power is applied 
f twice this ex- 
le to coincide with the centre of 


to raise the water, it would be equal in stability to a base o! 
beg Po i the centre of gravity was 

Respecting the strength, it may be observed that the standards are materially 
relieved from ve = ure at three different points: the first being where 
they are conn by the jo’ 


screws; and up to this point the back one is pro- 


portionably ; the second at the triangular stay; and thé third 
where the webbing is attached. A weight suspended from the cord would, 
therefore, be pretty equally distributed throughout. 

SS Fr 

UNAtIC AsyLuMs.—A Parliamentary | 1, recently pub- 

f: all the moneys received an po on account of 

in baie rl pare cage E = and Wales Ped a year 

1849 :—In Bedford the expenditure was £6781 ; Chester, 

; Devon, £8621 ; Dorset, £3100 ; Glo ” £13,338 5 
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1; Somerset, £6766 ; , £65°35 
th and East York, £5062; West Riding, 


» egies Tenor THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


“Ab, that’s something like a place—great people the Turks, sir. I 
sold half-a-gross the first day I got there. They were all children’s 
handkerchiets too—ecotton ones, the alphabet round them, and a dancing 
bear in the middle, I persuaded them that the letters were spells 
against Russia, and that the bear was the Emperor, and the man 
making him danee, Mr. Cobden, ‘They’d heard of him, bless you, heaps 
of times; and so I did a capital business.” 

“ How did you find Feypt ect 

“No great things; the climate’s too dry. Nobody ever has a cold in 
their head there, except the travellers on the Nile, from the night-dews. 
But that does no good: they are all nobs, and bring their own hand- 
kerchiefs with them. No; give me Lincolnshire when the floods are 
on the influenza time. It’s worth all your Athenses put together— 

at it is.” 

Our friend quitted us at Malta, to try his luck at Tunis. How he 
fared there, or what impressions he carried away of the city, we have 
never heard. In meeting him, we discovered one of the driving set, to 
whose restless energy we are indebted for our English comforts abroad; 
and therefore we have introduced him. His “compressed meat,” with- 
out doubt, formed another of bis Mediterranean speculations. In time, 
he, and others of his kind, will import anchovy paste to the Sandwich , 
Islands; establish sherry-cobblers in Iceland; and send air-tight tins of 
Cambridge sausages to Turkey. 

By the time this sheet is in the reader’s hands, half London will have | 
left town. Monster double-engined trains, with twenty or thirty well- 
packed carriages on their trucks, are leaving our termini every hour for 
the sea-ports: cheap excursions, which we believe will end in “To 
Paris and back for a shilling,” are taking off additional hundreds: 
tourists generally are running, as thick as ants, over all the show- spots 
of Europe; and those who cannot afford either time or money for a 
Continental scramble, still cannot stay at home, but establish themselves 
with a false medium, through which they comfortably find a Switzer- 
land on Hampstead Heath, a Baden-Baden at Rosberville, a Versailles 
at Hampton Court, ora reflection of the Desert on the duil, level sancs 
of Worthing. ALBERT SMITH, 


THE TRAVELLING ENGLISH. 


JMPRESSED as we are, by various maxims, from the earliest days of the 
Eton Latin Grammar to the present hour, that Time flies quicker than 
anything else, except the electric telegraph, still, year after year, the 
rapidity with which the Season goes by always surprises us. 

Winter passes, and, before the crocuses have drooped, the announce- 
ments of the Operas proclaim that the Season is commencing. Gradu- 
ally, as we have more than once shown in this Journal, it reaches its 
height. We still anticipate its gaieties, from long habit acquired all 
through the winter—still plan any number you please of amusements— 
still look forward to finer weather; and, in the middle of all this, we 
are startled by finding town emptying, Parliament ending, blinds 
closing, advertisements thinning, the Continent teeming with English, 
everybody gone everywhere, and the much-looked-for Season slipped 
away whilst we were thinking about the enjoyments that we intended 

id characterise it. 

— very hot and close in London. The most plodding people, who 
have laboured at their various callings since October patiently and 
without complaint, get irritable and restless, and long for expansion 
and circulation; all their metropolitan summer pleasures are coming to 
arapidend. ‘The window mignionette has straggled to seed, and is 
dry and dusty ; the whitebait have turned to gudgeons; the theatres 
have closed; the Operas have exhausted their repertoires; the orna- 
ments in the fire-grate have become unpleasantly dingy ;, Vauxhall has 
got toa shilling; clubs are deserts; peas and strawberries are things 
that were—now only dwelling in the calm, deep caverns of memory; 
evenings are unbearable ; and one cannot live for ever upon Wenham 
ice and its compounds. There is no help for it: make what excuse you 
please—the power to expend, or the wish to retrench—your own health 
or the sickness of the children—any real, doubtful, or imaginary reason 
you can hit upon—all comes to the same point; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to get away from London. . ‘ 

There is a comical trick —* experiment,” perhaps, is the most proper 
term—performed with an electrifying machine, A number of pith 
figures, collected on a conductor, in a grave and orderly manner, upon 
being excited, after much restless activity, dart suddenly away in every 
direction, in a reckless, feverish manner, as diverting to contemplate as 
it is incomprehensible to account for. Some dart off at once—others 
jostle and waver before they take their departure—and one or two 
always remain for some time, as if in grave incertitude, until, at last, 
unable to resist the impulse, they fly away like lightning, and so dis- 
appear. ; 

PR onmethings very like this movement is now commencing amongst us ; 
and in another fortnight the Continent will be overrun by travelling 
English; and preparations for the reception of our sovereigns have 
already been made in all the hetels. No matter in what country—whe- 
ther it be at the Hotel Meurice, or the Heerenlogement, or the Gastbaus 
zum Rheinberg, or the Albergo della Posta, or even the Astor House at 
New York, Shephard’s at Cairo, Delmonico’s at San Francisco, or, for 
aught we know to the contrary, the Crown and Compass at the North 
Pole—at all these pat polyglot waiters have been engaged (English 
predominant), and large stocks of London bottled porter laid in. 

Now it is that Bradshaw sells in double quantities—British and Con- 
tinental, and Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Havre rejoice. Now the 
inns at Southampton, Brighton, Folkestone, Dover, and London-bridge 
have constant change of passengers, with mighty luggage, for one night 
only. Now the cockney Rhine, and her graceful sister, the beautiful 
Moselle, rub up their boats, and prepare their banks for any amoun* of 
deposits. Now all the fibs about Rolandzeck and the Drachenfels, and 
the Lurleyberg are read over again by the romantic, and profanely 
scoffed at by the unbelieving: and folks take sketches of points on which 
tons of black lead must, years ago, have been expended; and drink 
hock perpetually, beginning at six in the morning, because they are on 
the Rhine, and it is cheap; and bathe at Baden, being in perfect health, 
to cure themselves; and, after Shakspeare, think Murray’s handbooks 
the greatest works ever written. 

Now, still further, the large family of the Smiths—whose different 
members have won battles, lost prize-fights, composed sermons, written 
farces, and been knighted, transported, presented at Court, and hanged— 
these good people also flock abroad, and meet all their friends there. 
More Murray’s “ Handbooks” everywhere—up on the top of the Righi, 
and down at the bottom of the Gemmi—lying on the tables of the 
lonely convent of the Great St. Bernard, and chequering the reading-- 
rooms of the lively Interlaken. Next to Galignani’s Messenger, there 
is nothing in the world has such a wonderfully out-of-the-way circula- 
tion, Once more, their tastes are consulted amidst all the glories of 
Switzerland. They gaze on the mighty glaciers of Grindelwald, as 
they flavour their trout with Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies; they 
drink London porter with the roar of the Jungfrau avalanches sound- 
ing in their ears; they buy a little carved wooden nutcracker, wrapped 
up in a bill of Rowland’s Kalydor; and, if they do not find the “fairest 
of Zurich’s fair daughters” dressed in the newest English patterns, they 
may be sure enterprise is ‘asleep for the time. Still further away, the 
active inhabitants have prepared for the English outburst. They can 
get Windsor soap under the shadow of Vesuvius (and they need it after 
an ascent); they can buy Day and Martin’s blacking after a dirty walk 
through Constantinople (and they need it equally); Protessor Hollo- 
way dispenses his pills at Athens for them (which, perhaps, they do not 
need so much); and it is hard indeed, if at the stronghold of steel, 
Damascus, they do not find some Birmingham pens to write home with. 
If Paris were the city to which all roads ran, London is the city from 
which all roads start. If a second Bruce would only go a little further 
south, and Mr. Gordon Cumming a little further north, so as to establish 
a fixed and certain highway through Africa, from Cairo to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in another year there would be excursion parties to the 
Equator; and we should have views of Donga, Zanzibar, Kaoonda, and 
other strange places, where Mr. Sheriff Nicoll had established a Paletot 
Consulship. Railways would follow, as a matter of course; and the 
Equinoctial Line be the cheapest, as its heat could boil its own water. 
Bradshaw, already a large book, would become the size of Bohn’s Guinea 
Catalogue, and require a regulation buffalo Overland portmanteau to 
itself; and the Ethiopian Melodies would be discovered to be as un- 
known in their presumed country as the Syrian Paletot in Jerusalem, 
or the Persian Sherbet at Bagdad. 

Tt must not be supposed that the decline of the Season alone takes 
the Smiths, Wests, the Browns, Jones’s and Robinsons, abroad to all 
these places, for pleasure merely. Last year we encountered a strange 
fish in the far east, who was certainly not a fashionable tourist. He 
had been here—which comprises an extended tour—and yet we 
could not exactly make out wherefore he had thus travelled. At last 
one day we discovered. te had been talking, all in a breath, about 
Greece, Algiers, Amsterdam, New York, and Manchester; and we yen- 
tured to remark that “ he had travelled a great deal.” 

“ Well, I may say I have,” he replied, with a slight provincial accent. 
“T’ye followed the plague and the cholera into every corner of the 

vant this year.” 

“ You have been fortunate io escape them,” we 

“Not at all; diet did it,’ he answered. “No kickshaws for me; no 
kebobs and pillaffs and other nastiness—English fare, sir; roast beef 
all the world over.” 

We hinted at the occasional difficulty of procuring that national dish. 

“ Not at all, sir. I never travel without half a dozen oxen in my 

ease, ; 

There was something very sti and awful in this admission. We 
had some faint notion that he might be connected with a periodical 
which last winter advertised an appalling riddle, showing how many 
dreadful living things, as well as ghosts and aa could be put ina 
work-box. Fortunately he soon relieved us from our distressing in- 
comprehensibility, He took a small lozenge from his he ee ae 
and. observed, “There, sir; that’s a epeagnenet round of ‘The 
age! as made that could put a flock of p into a snuff-box. Taste 

sir.” {iC yaitpay ; 

ee a a ae a Be ae glue; to conceal 
our impressi turned the conversation, and asked, 

“What did you think of Athens?” 

“Athens!” he replied, with a sneer. “Ah! that is a wretched place. 
Tt’s all ruins: they don’t restore’em, and they don’t clear’em away; but 


THE NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR. 


The following passages relative to the Nepaulese Minister, are extracts from 4 
letter from Calcutta, written on the yery day of his embarkation for England :— 


“ CaLcurta, April 7. 

“ The visit of the Nepaul Minister will be, I imagine, the most remarkable one 
you have received this century. Ramohun Roy was a clever, quiet, intellectual 
Bengalee Hindoo gentlemen, who, I believe, turned Unitarian, and died in 
England. Dwarkanath Tagore, whom the good folks at home appeared to think 
a very great man, was a humbug ; in fact, he was rich only, or thought to be so, 
The Pasha of Egypt was comparatively next door to you, anda Mahomedan ; but 
our ‘ Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Nepaulese,’ fresh from his moun- 
tains, isa genuine and most strict Hindoo—a nobleman of the Rajpoot caste and 
the Goorka tribe—the most valiant, and now nearly sole independant of the 
native states. As he will probably remain in England two or three months, you 
may perhaps see, and will, Iam sure, be interested by him. He is 32 years of 
age only ; rather slight in figure, but neatly formed ; strong, firm, and agile as a 
hart ; forming a strong contrast with his two stout, or, rather, fat brothers, who 
accompany him. His features are of the Tartar cast. He appears to have great 
physical courage. On his way down to Calcutta, in the steamer, passing through 
the jungly shores of the Sonderbunds, some object of game exciting his atten- 
tion, regardless of tigers and aligators, and to the great alarm of his followers, 
he pumped overboard into the water or mud, but returned equally safe and un- 
successful, 

“T have said nothing of his history in my letters to our sisters ; it might hor- 
rify their feminine, and startle your European feelings, but will add to the ro- 
mantic interest of your visitor. He is, or rather was, nephew to_the late Prime 
Minister of Nepaul, Mahtub Singh, who, with his regiment of Goorkas, visited 
Calcutta some few years back. About four years ago, this young man (Jung 
Bahador) discovered that his uncle, the Minister, had conspired against the lives 
of himself and brothers—for what reason I know not; whereupon, slinging his 
double-barrelled rifle over his shoulder, he proceeded to the Durbar (council and 
council-room), confronted the Minister, and charged him with the intent. 
The latter hesitated, and they speedily came to hot words; when our hero, 
unslinging his gun, shot the said Minister dead upon the spot. A bloody 
fray then ensued between the Durbaree people and Sree Jung and his 
brothers (he has some six or seven), who were with him. The former were 
nearly all cut to pieces. Sree Jung, with the loss of one brother killed in the 
fray, was victorious ; and immediately, all bloody as he was, and his gun upon 
his shoulder, hastened to the King, told his own story, declared it was in self- 
preservation, and demanded the Royal sentence at once. The Monarch, how- 
ever, thinking it better to conciliate such a spirit, told him in reply that he had 
no doubt the slain minister had been in the wrong and he in the right; on 
which, ‘ staying no further question,’ he hurried back to the Durbar, and imme- 
diately proclaimed himself Prime Minister. Now, I certainly did not receive 
this story from his own lips, but from those of a gentleman who came down with 
him in the steamer. I believe it, however, to be perfectly correct. Of course, 
in giving you this anecdote, I should be sorry if the spirit of 


Our flercer Orientalism, 
Should somewhat shock your Western sentimentalism. 


I should be sorry, that is, to prejudice his reception amongst any who, ignorant 
of the elements of Asiatic character, or Asiatic education, mind, morals, doc- 
trines, and opinions, might regard him as a sort of George Barnwell or ordinary 
cut-throat. On the contrary, his manners, his abilities, his tact, and energy 
have alike confirmed him in the goodwill of the Nepaulese army and people ; 
and I look upon his visit to England as one of the many gradual but sure 
measures and steps by which the Almighty is paving Asia with civi- 
lisation. His power as Minister is unbounded (over life and death), and 
is, indeed, greater than that of his Sovereign. I suspect that, like 
Macbeth, ‘he shall be King hereafter.’ The present one (whom, in 
point of fact, Sree Jung placed on the throne) is nothing, or little more 
than a boy and a puppet. Intelligent, energetic, high-spirited, ambitious, 
inquisitive, and politic, knowing that the Company's charter is nearly out, an 
observing that our conquests are extending right and left, he probably thinks it 
well to conciliate the Queen of England on her throne. His visit, therefore (of 
whieh no one knows the precise object), may probably arise from mixed feelings 
and motives of policy, ambition, curiosity, and a love of show and adventure. 
He gave me to understand that his leaving Nepaul on this mission was much 
opposed, and that he had to steal away, as it were, to effect it. It is to be hoped 
that you English will not kill him with balls, routes, late hours, coughs, and 
colds. Cold, however, is his element. Were he not to return safe, his brothers 
and attendants would not dare, I am told, to return to Nepaul. 

* Previous to the return of the troops which had escorted him here, I witnessed 
his leave-taking. First, the officers, after each receiving either pay or a present 
of money (which he and his brothers touched), stood infront, and one by one 
addressed him. He replied, and after some reluctance, as it appeared to me, 
and many repeated salaams, withdrew. They had, of course, spoken in Goorka, 
but, on their leaving, he turned and explained to me in Hindostanee the yee 
of their address. ‘They say itis putting shame upon them that they have to 
return to Nepaul without me ; that they have et me in safety here, and it 
is equally their duty and their desire to take me back in safety. So I told them 
“ Tt is well; on my return from England you can do so: come down again to 
Calcutta, and take me back to Nepaul.” ‘They can’t understand,’ said he 
(speaking generally), ‘why I should take all this trouble and expense, 
leaving my country and my friends’ = * * * * s bd 
The sound of a bugle now announced the troops to be ready to salute him ; so he 
stepped into the verandah overlooking the garden, on the broad path of which a 
long line of bright and terrible bayonets (shaped like the kookree or Nepaulese 
dagger-knife—a very handsome carved weapon) glittered in the sun. After he 
had addressed a few words to the men the line saluted twice, and were then chalf 
of them with their faces towards him) ordered to march. One or two 
companies, however, at the end nearest to him, appeared unwilling to move, 
and while they stood men from the ranks addressed him. He stopped them, 
however, by reminding them that it was not customary to address their officers 
with arms in their hands, and again ordered them to moye, which they did with 
evident regret ; those about me declaring that some were ‘rota-hy,’ 4. ¢. crying, 
He is certainly very much liked by them all.”—Times. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
(To the Editor f the IuwustRaTeD Lonpon News.) 


Allow me to suggest, through your columns (if the suggestion has not been 
offered before), that, among the monuments to the memory of the late distin- 
guished and justly lamented Sir Robert Peel, some, at least, might be raised in 
the form of endowed, or (which is better) partially endowed Schools, to be called 
by a name which would constitute them a memorial, from which living monu- 
ments of the admiration and esteem of his fellow-men for that which is great 
and good shall issue forth from year to year. Would not monuments of this 
nature be far more cong than mere pillars and s of stone to his 
character who refused a ‘ity never before offered to a commoner, modestl, 

that his remains should not have the vain pomp of a public toners ant 
that no member of his family should accept title or reward for the services which 
he had rendered to his country? Would not this be a continuance of his life, as 
it were, in that which he ever desired, the improvement and advantage of his 


there they are, so much rubbish. Poor people, the Greeks—wretched set. | countrymen? A.W. 
J didn’t sell a pocket-handkerchief the whole time I was there.” 


The secret was out: our friend was travelling for a Manchester house. 
Neyei a ad 
am please you most?” 


” EYPeHD PREY Vl wate A .yAcrmnaAl-Ninopite Reo? , 


Gortp From CaLrrorNntA.—The total amount of gold dust received 
commencement of the “ diggings” 
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SKETCHES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
HINTS FOR A PAINTER.—THE GUNS OF THE FORTRESS IN TIME OF 
INUNDATION, &c. 


THERE are not many capitals in the world to which an accomplished painter 
of costumes, manners, and scenes of human interest might, with so much 
profit to himself and entertainment to his admirers, make a few months’ ex- 
cursion, as to St. Petersburgh. Indeed, a whole year’s residence in this city 
would be amply repaid to such a tourist. I have already given your readers 
a few features of its winter physiognomy. Its summer face is hardly less 
remarkable, About the beginning of May it seems asif, by the wand of enchant- 
ment, this mazy world of palaces, canals, and quays was transported two thou- 
sand miles to the south. A week ago, and the thermometer of Reaumur (re- 
member, of Reaumur) had marked thirty degrees below freezing-point; now 
(June) it is from twenty-five to thirty degrees aboveit: and where, but the other 
day, all was ice, now the trees are budding, and thousands of flowers are in 
full beauty and variety. The green of nature, too, is infinitely more intense, 
the foliage more thick, than in our temperate climate; and the luxuriance of 
vegetation is more remarkable than even its rapidity and the suddenness of 
its apparition, 

An ordinary incident will best Mlustrate the magical transition. Suppose 
you have gone to see the chariot-race on the ice-paved surface of the river 
Neva. It is an exciting thing to see the troikas start with their fiery horses ; 
you may have stood too long, or allowed your fur mufilings to get loose, and 
the consequence is a rheumatic cold. You keep your bed for three weeks or 
a month, and the next time you go out, you repair to the scene of the late 
chariot-race. In the very spot where the wild-looking Russian racers had 


| whirled the light trodkas over the bleak, white course, you see the deep waves 


of the purest and bluest river in the world bearing thousands of little oar- 


| boats, covered with awnings to protect the lounging occupants from a fierce 


sunlight, while the gondoliers sing rude Asiatic airs as they row lazily from 
the deep green shades of one shore to the deep green shades of the other. 

Every here and there along the wooded and palace-crowned banks, a dark 
arch invites your idle boat into the canals that intersect the city throngh its 
centre, and by means of which you can land at the very door, perhaps, where 
you are € to join some sociable circle over “the cup that cheers, but 
not inebriates.” Canaletti could have made himself as immortal in Petersburg 
ashe didin Venice. This is as great, as populous, as strange a city as the 
other. There, indeed, the streets were canals; here, the canals merely run in 
the middle of a great many streets, throwing the houses still further apart. 
But the effect is singularly freshening, lively, and beautiful. Yet it is to be 
remembered, that these very waters which lend such charms to St. Petersburgh, 
are also often its scourges. At this very moment, six é’clock P.M., a sound is 
ringing in my ears that makes every heart beat for ten miles round. The ar- 
tillery is thundering with quick and redoubling vehemence from the fortress. 
It is a warning well understood by the inhabitants; and right well is that 
startling and far-echoing roar suited to the purport of its message—the waters 
are rising! Itisnow better than twenty-five years since the last really cala- 
mitons inundation. Just before Alexander's death that terrible event occurred, 
when, in twelve hours, several millions’ worth of property were destroyed com- 
pletely—and when that Emperor signalised for the last time, by acts of 
splendid munificence and anxious charity, the blended energy and tenderness 
of his character, The Nevski Prospect—the Regent-street, or rather Oxtord- 
street of this capital, broader than either of them, and about two miles and 
a-half long, as straight as an arrow, and running through the very 
midst of St. Petersburgh, at not much Jess distance from the Neva than 
that between Piceadilly and the Thames, was for several hours a foam- 
ing and eddying river, forty feet deep. Count Stroganoff, one of the 
palaces of whose family adorns that very street, and liad then all its lower 
Storey concealed beneath the waves, rowed up and down the flood in an open 
boat to help the drowing fugitives, and by his own exertions saved a prodigious 
number of lives. But I should never end with the traditions and incidents of 
that great calamity, What may happen now recalls the mind from what hap- 
pened then. The artillery is still thundering at intervals. The waters are 
visibly swelling even within the granite quays of the canal before my own win- 
dows, remote as it is from the more immediate scene of danger and desolation, 
down towards the month of the gulf, 

The people in that quarter are now removing their stores and furniture from 
the basement storeys. The merchants are grateful for the vigilant brazen 
mouths that roar forth the timely notice. Droshkas, and liniégas, and car- 
riages full of people are beginning to drive to the upper part of the town. 
Little children are standing in groups at the cast-iron balustrades of the canals, 
and pointing to the water-marks. 

But now a considerable time has elapsed and no more guns have been fired. 
Every one is looking at his watch for the quarter of an hour. That is the time 
when the next discharge will certainly be heard if the waters are still rising. 
It is the quarter—no gun. Another quarter—all is still silent in the fortress. 
You hear a sigh of relief from more than one breast. All is well: the threa- 
tened inundation has paused in its course. Several houts have now passed and 
the fortress has not again raised its voice of thunder. 

The oceasional overfiowings, of which we were here threatened the day 
before yesterday with an instance, are easily explained. The Gulf of Finland 
is very narrow: if, therefore, a strong west wind prevail for a few days, 
and it comes simultaneously to rain heavily, an inundation must ensue on this 
low shore, which, crowned though it be with massive buildings, was originally 
a vast swamp, and is but a well-drained marsh to-day. 

THE GIRL-SHOW AND BRIDE-MARKET. 

A enrious custom, among several other such, contributes, about this time of 
the year (July), to break the dull monotony which would otherwise characterise 
the round of the social day in a city so abandoned by the upper classes as St. 
Petersburg is in summer. 

There is, in the upper part of the town (which is the fashionable part), a mag- 
nificent inclosure, called the Summer Garden, bounded on the north-east by the 
blue waters of the Neva, on the south by the Fontanka Canal,and on the north-west 
by another canal and the Champ de Mars, where the great reviews of fifty and 
seventy thousand men are held every May. Between that ground and the Sum- 
mer Garden there is a third canal; so that this pleasaunce is fairly girdled with 
shining waters, which are alive with little painted boats, and which form threads 
of that rich lace-work of canals with which the capital is decked. There is, be- 
sides, within the western end of the Garden a circular pond, with deep shelving 
banks, The spot is not only not void of trees, but even in the torrid blaze of the 
fieree summer of this place it is dark and cool, with their thick, overarched, 
and scsbowes! foliage. In the Garden there is a great exterior walk for eques- 
trians; and a labyrinth of inner walks, lined with marble statues, fringed with 
running ers of flowers, and resembling galleries on account of the impe- 
netrable vault of umbrageous boughs above, for the loiterers on foot. Such 
is the famous Summer Garden of St. Petetebains in the extent of its grounds, 
the size and the number of its trees, the amenity of its atmosphere, and the 
| pes grandeur of its appearance, not for one moment to be compared with 

ensington Gardens, with its park undulations, its baronial wealth of strong, 
old, venerable timber, its slopes, and its thoroughbred nobility of arrange- 
ment. Yet the Summer Garden is not to be despised in its generation. it is 
a very sweet inst the dust and sultriness; and, to provoke the 
audacious comparison with dear Kensington, military music lends its attrac- 

pes ; . 


in when it has a more curious attraction than on that of Whit- 

74 ‘That festival, according to Old Style and the Russian rubric, fell upon 

the 24th of June this year. What makes it so remarkable at St. Petersburg and 

among the fps hg poms in question, is the celebration then -and in that 

of the Russian ogee girls’ marriage market. ‘The maidens of that class, 

a, in want of a ee, repair on the evening mentioned, dressed in 
i ow t 


the youths of a corresponding degree, who may be in search of a wife, pro- 
teak tha same evening on view to the annual exhibition. The girls that 


mumbling togeth 
own class at St. 
timental business, and drive the delicate trade. ; 

A young man approaches one of these venerable dames, and ‘says, * Mother, 
you notice that girl in the pink (or blue, or whatever it may be) = she pleases 
me. On this paper are my name, address, what I.am worth, and what I re- 

nire in the other rer. Perhaps, on the following evening you might see 
this yo man and the girl who shot him with her bright eyes strolling 
fogetner fhrough the other and more sequestered walks of the Summer Garden. 

On last Russian Whit-Monday, then, wishing to see this girl-show, I went 
to the Summer Garden. The place was more crowded, if possible, than it 
had been at the great review ih May. All that the season has left in St. 
: of the 


creet and “gett on of old women, cognizant of human nature, and seated 
on Be i 


I not at resent able to give you an statistical details of the manner in 
intbel es from. nea the. 7 which marriages contracted in this primi ve-fashion work domestically; but it 
BPAY CETATIW of msaclWOiy to tent | would be an instructive imgUirys eeu 
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“Ceasaanenal 


EMIGRANT NEEDLEWOMEN ON DECK. 


nals ma active benevolence. The’movement on behalf of the distressed needlewomen ot 
EMIGRATION OF DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. London was a glorious instance of this interesting feature in the English 


ALTHoveH in our review of the Season, we have necessarily treated of public Character. From time to time the ladies and gentlemen who had de- 

= e voted themselves to this work of benevolence, were enabled to despatch, 
amusements, we ought not to lose sight of the fact that one striking charac- in emigrant vessels, successive bodies of female emi grants, many of them 
teristic of the past year has been that in the midst of so much pleasure. some of 


rescued from the very depths of poverty and suffering, and all more or less ob- 
the most distinguished votaries of fashion have employed themselves in works of jects of deep commiseration. The assembling of these voyagers on board the 


vessels, the addresses made to them by Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Rev. Mr. Quekett, 
and others, and the personal interest taken in their fate by the noble ladies who 
had been working so hard in their behalf, were among the most touching inci- 
dents of the day. 

We give two Illustrations, one representing the deck of one of these ships ; the 
other the between-decks, with the female eniigrants making their arrangements 
for the voyage. 


te 


Hive Se 


EMIGRANT SHIP, BETWEEN DECKS 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENT. | 


ILLUSTRATED 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1850. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ox Thursday, as previously announced, her Majesty prorogued 
Parliament in person. The pageant as usual attracted vast numbers, 
the various avenues in the Park, from Buckingham Palace to the 
Horse Guards, and the street thence to the House of Lords being 
densely thronged with the lieges, who at once gratified their curiosity 
and testified their loyalty by an inquisitive gaze and a hearty cheer 
as her Majesty and Royal Consort and the gorgeous cortége passed 
along. Before twelve o’clock the windows in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall exhibited a gay assemblage of fashionably dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, anxious to testify their loyalty to the reigning 
Sovereign. 

The doors of the House of Lords were opened at twelve o’clock for 
the admission of those who had been so fortunate as to obtain the 
necessary tickets, and before one almost every seat was occupied by 
Peeresses and other ladies, whose elegant and gay attire, combined 
with the gorgeousness of the edifice, presented a most magnificent 


d imposing spectacle. 
oat ri valouk a detachment of the Guards arrived, and lined the 
whole of the way from the Palace to Westminster Hall; being as- 
sisted in the performance of their duty by a strong body of police, 
under the superintendence of the Chief Commissioners. 

At twenty minutes before two, the Queen and Prince Albert left 


Buckingham Palace, passing through the entrance to the Horse 
Guards at two o’clock. In ten minutes from this time, the guns 
announced the arrival of the Queen at the House of Lords; and in 
another five minutes her Majesty entered the House, preceded by the 
heralds and officers of state, bearing the Mace, the Sword, the Cap 
of Maintenance, and the Crown upon a velvet cushion. Her Majesty, 
led by her Royal husband, and attended by her ladies, ascended the 
steps leading to the throne, Prince Albert taking his seat on-her left 
hand. Having graciously bowed to the House, and seated herself, 
her Majesty requested all present to be likewise seated; when the 
Usher of the Black Rod was commanded to summon the House of 
Commons to attend, who shortly afterwards returned, accompanied 
by the Speaker and a great many members of the Lower House. 

The Speaker then advanced to the bar, and made his obeisance to 
her Majesty, which she graciously and courteously acknowledged. 
He immediately addressed the Queen ina short .speech, in which he 
briefly alluded to some of the more prominent measures which had 
occupied the attention of the House of Commons during the session 
now brought to a close. 

Her Majesty then gave her Royal assent to the following public 
and private bills :—Spitalfields and Shoreditch New Street; Transfer 
of Improvement Loans (Ireland); Law Fund Duties; Savings’-Banks 
eee ; Holyhead Harbour, Lough Corrib Improvement Company 

ompensation (Ireland); General Board of Health (No. 3); Consoli- 
dated Fund Appropriation; Crime and Outrage Continuance; and 
Friendly Societies. 


jesty a copy of the following Speech, which she read with great clear 
ness of intonation and distinctness of pronunciation :— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lorps Anp GENTLEMEN, 


T have the satisfaction of being able to release you from the duties 
of a laborious session. The assiduity and care with which you have 
applied yourselves to the. business which required your attention, 
merit my cordial approbation. 

The act for the better government of my Australian colonies will, I 
trust, improve the condition of those rising communities. It will 
always be gratifying to me to be able to extend the advantages of 
representative institutions, which form the glory and happiness of my 
people, to colonies inhabited by men who are capable of exercising, 
with benefit to themselves, the privileges of freedom, 

It has afforded me great satisfaction to give my assent to the act 
which you have passed for the improvement of the ‘merchant naval 
service of this country. It is, I trust, calculated to promote the 
welfare of every class connected with this essential branch of the na- 
tional interests. 

The act for the gradual discontinuance of interments within the 
limits of the metropolis, is in conformity with those enlightened views 


wit 
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which have for their object the improvement of the public health. I 
shall watch with interest the progress of measures relating to this 
important subject. 

I have given my cordial assent to the act for the extension of the 
elective franchise in Ireland. I look to the most beneficial conse- 
quences from a measure which has been framed with a view to give 
to my people in Ireland a fair participation in the benefits of our 
representative system. 

I have observed with the greatest interest and satisfaction the mea- 
sures which have been adopted with a view to the improvement of 
the administration of justice in various departments, and I confidently 
anticipate they will be productive of much public convenience and 
advantage. 


FISHING EXCURSIONS UP THE THAMES. 
EXCURSION I.—RICHMOND TO TEDDINGTON. 


GENTLE reader, Parliament is ‘up ”—the law courts are closed—all the world is 
out of town, and business is so dull as hardly to repay the trouble of opening 
the shutters. Suppose we take a trip up the river and go a-fishing? You start, 
and shrug your shoulders; ‘you are no fisherman; never held a rod in your 
life,” and so forth. But what of that? It’s never too late to learn > and fishing 
is precisely one of those few artsof which it may be averred that the learning of 
them is by no means the least pleasant part; every step and stage in your pro- 
gress being marked by some incident of novelty, and every incident spiced by 
expectation, enlivened by surprise, crowned, perhaps, with triumph, which is all 
your own, and is none the less prized because it is cheaply bought, and may 
happen to be shared at the same moment by huadreds of fellow sportsmen in 
the same line. 

The Fishing season on the good old “ Father Thames ” is now at its rime, and 
will eontinue improving for some months ‘to come; and, pal mafic a ‘man 
wanted to enter upon his apprenticeship in the “ gentle craft,” he could not do 
so in a better school. The professional fishermen who dwell in the various vil- 
lages along the banks, and whose mantles and whose punts have descended from 
father to son for generations, are reckoned some of the ‘ cunningest hands in the 
world ;” and well they may be so, for the fish here are cunning too ; indeed, 
seeing how long and how pertinaciously they have been tempted, tickled, and 
tampered with by Cockney sportsmen of all shades and grades, the only wonder 
to me is that they are ever caught at all. But they are to be caught, as you 
BP bi sae see. 

re starting again, I say, to the ‘0, begin ai beginnin: 
would learn well, be content to eae ‘ he seats 
learning. Depend upon it, it is more in- 
dependent and more profitable in the 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HovusE or Commons, 

The improvement of the revenue, and the large reductions which 
have been made in various branches of expenditure, have tended to 
give to our financial condition stability and security. Iam happy to 
find that you have been enabled to relieve my subjects from some of 
the burthens of taxation, without impairing the sufficiency of our re- 
sources to meet the charges imposed upon them. 


My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN, 
Iam encouraged to hope that the treaty between Germany and 


he will be charmed with the rural and varied aspect of the scene which 
fore him, the old tower of Twickenham Church crowning the distance on the me 
in the middle and on the right the “ Ait,” and a straggling array of punts and 
fishing boats surrounding it in various directions. Turning to the left in search 
of Pope’s Villa, his unaccustomed eye will be struck with the appearance of 
gaudy pile of a sort of mixed Swiss and Chinese order, which has been recently 
built by a gentlemen retired with a fortune from the tea business, and which 
striking “ object” now occupies the site of the elegant poet’s late residence. The 
present fortunate possessor is said to have paid a large price for this little plot of 
ground, erst sacred to the Muses, and an inscription over the gate, on the Toad- 
side, informs the passer-by that— 

“On this spot , till 1809, the Hi x. i 

a hie stood a re 0 House of ALEXANDER POPE; the grotto that formed its 

Sic transit !—But come—no moral reflections: the fisherman has baited the 
ground and baited your hook, and thrown out_your line, with a great bullet at 
the end of it, which flops into the water. You are going to fish for barbel 
“ledger” fashion ; or, rather, if you wish for sport, I should advise you to let 
your cicerone continue to handle the tackle until there is a bite; for there is a 
certain art required in “striking”—quickly, smartly, but not too violently—so 
as to secure the hook in the fish’s mouth, thus making him « Safe,” 
and when this is done, he will give you the line to play with him 
and land him, by means of the “gaff,” or landing-net, which he with 
alacrity, will get out for the purpose. Depend upon it, this is. the pleasantest 
way for a beginner ; he will have more sport with a “ division of labour,” than 
by attempting to do it all himself. But you may have another line out, if you 
please, and try float-fishing for barbel or roach, as the case may be; 
in either of which cases be careful of one thing, as the first step towards a pro- 


per handling of the rod, viz. to keep that part of your line which is above your 
not to disturb the free 
rod nearly perpendicular 


float so tight, or nearly (taking care, however, 
play of the float): this may be done by holding the 


Denmark, which has been concluded at Berlin under my mediation, end. Your great dons of amateur fish- 


may lead,-at no.distant period, to the restoration of peace in the north | eqmen are a jealous, cantankerous, soli- 


tary, suspicious, supercilious lot, and 


of Europe. No endeavour shall be wanting on my part to secure the 
attainment of this great blessing. 

I continue to maintain the most friendly relations with foreign 
powers; and I trust that nothing may occur to disturb the general 
peace. 

I have every reason to be thankful for the loyalty and attachment 
of my people, and while I am studious to preserve and improve our 
institutions, I rely upon the goodness of Almighty God to favour my 
efforts, and to guide the destinies of this nation. 

The Lord Chancellor then, in her Majesty’s name and by her Ma- 
jesty’s command, declared the Parliament prorogued until the 15th 
of October next. 

Her Majesty descended from the throne, and bowing graciously to 
the assembled Peers, left the House, accompanied by her Royal Con- 
sort, and attended by the Royal suite. On disrobing, her Majesty 
resumed her seat in the state carriage, and, amidst a flourish of 
trumpets and the clash of the bands of the Guards, the procession re- 
turned by the same route to Buckingham Palace. 


avoid “a beginner” as instinctively as 
they would a mad dog. Seek not to 
fraternize with these “old hands” until 
you can pass unobtrusively through the 
first routine formule of the art—such 
as adjusting your rod and line, choosing 
your own bait and Laneatay it on your- 
self, plumbing and ground-baiting your 
bottom (when yon are bottom-fishing), 
and, above all things, holding your 
tongue. When you can accomplish all 
these matters tolerably well, you may 
pass muster, and may hope to be ad- 
mitted into social fellowship at the fish- 
ing quarters, wherever they may be, 
with the oldest of the initiated; and 
then, if modesty and observation be hap- 
pily combined in your natural endow- 
ments, you cannot fail to pick up many 
valuable hints as to the nicer arcana of 
your adopted art. 

You are impatient to be off; and 
Richmond Bridge may be reached in an 
hour, or thereabouts, by boat, buss, or 
Tail; so you have your choice of dangers 
by the way. I say Richmond Bridge, because there I consider the Cockney fishing- 
ground to begin; and Richmond to Teddington, I consider his first stage. Tis 
true, ancient historians tell of “‘shoals of roach,” which some two centuries ago 
used to “come down from the country,” as low as the Temple and London 
Bridge; and of one John Reeves, a waterman of Essex stairs (obiit circa 1730), 
who used to watch daily for their arrival, and then go round to apprise his 
customers, aldermen or barristers learned in the Jaw, as the case might be, who 
forthwith, to the prejudice of books and book debts, came out to catch them. 
Those merry times have passed away, thanks to gas and steam, and the teeming 
sewers of modern Babylon; and although we still hear of certain fantastic 
barbel and roach, who at certain hours of the day disport themselves round 
certain piles of the unsightly and dangerous bridges of Battersea and Putney, I 
consider it idle for the London fisherman, intent upon business, to waste his 
energies at any intermediate place between the Custom House and Richmond, 

As we are starting rather & ?improvise for a single day’s excursion, I will not, 
as some of the masters of old have done, impose upon you the task of cutting, 
seasoning, and shaping your own rod; manufacturing your own line; rearing 
or preparing your own bait, and so forth (all this was very well in that primi- 
tive age when that noble point in political economy, the “ division of labour,” 
was not understood, and when Piscator, setting out for a day’s fishing at Ware, 
“stretches his legs up Tottenham Hill,” and thinks nothing of it, instead of 
going quietly by the Eastern Counties Railway): depend upon it, that, as a tyro, 
you can be much better supplied for all essential purposes, at the cost of a pound, 
at any fishing-tackle shop in town, than by all your own patching and planning ; 
besides, whatever you may turn out to be deficient in, our fisherman will find 
you when we get afloat. Neither will I trouble yon with a detailed account of the 
natural history, family connexions, and peculiar habits of the various members 
of the finny tribe whom you are looking forward to the pleasure of inveigling 
into your custody. These are all matters which you will take more relish for, 
and better understand, as you advance further in the practice of the art; and 
at present you are too much engrossed with the exciting expectation of a 
fine day’s sport of a novel kind, to give 
ear to any such dry details: you want 


STATE DINING-ROOM, BUCKINGHAM-PALACE. 


Tue State Dining-Room is a very handsome and spacious apartment, 
forming the southern extremity of the suite of state-rooms. It was 
not one of those built by George IV., but it was commenced by Wil- 
liam IV., and finished by her Majesty, as is commemorated by the 
monagrams in the circular panels in the walls. The room is lighted 
by windows on one side only, which look into the Palace gardens. 
The ceiling is coffered at the sides, and formed into three large com- 
partments on its soffit by bands, inclosing sunken panels, enriched 
with roses. The large compartments rise somewhat in’a domical 
form, and are filled with leaf foliage and large roses of elaborate cha- 
racter. The bands and spandrils forming the coving of the room 
spring from trusses of nice design, and are very highly wrought in 
fioral ornaments. The chief entrances are at the north end of the room, 
one being from the ball-room, the other from the picture-gallery—a fire- 
place, with looking-glass over, dividing them. At the southern end is 
a deep recess, the extremity of which is almost filled by a huge 
looking-glass, in front of which, during state balls or dinners, the 
beaufet of gold plate is arranged, producing a most magnificent effect. 
Over the fire-place at the eastern side of the apartment is the full- 
length portrait of George IV. in his coronation robes, painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, in a most elaborately carved frame; and on either 
side are portraits of Frederick Prince of Wales and his Consort, and 
some other members of the Royal Family of former days. The 
spaces between the windows are filled up with huge looking-glasses, 

‘he chandeliers are of very neat character. 

The scene we have represented in our Engraving is a small dinner 


RICHMOND “ DEEPS.” 


when you drop in the bait near the punt, and then lowering the point forwards 
as the float travels from you with the stream. The advantage of this rule is that 
it enables you always to have command over your hook at an instant’s warning ; 
and whether your customer be roach or barbel, you cannot be too quick with him, 
if you would lodge him in your basket. When I speak of quickness, I apply it 
only to the act of “ striking,” which secures the hook ; it must not be continued 
to the lugging of the fish out of the water in the first instance, an operation which 
must be done gradually and with caution. Many inconveniences may result from a 
spasmodic attempt to land a fish on the first bite: if the fish be a heavy one, 
the rod, or line, or both may break; if it be a very light one, it will fly over 
your head, the hook becoming entangled in branches of trees, or the tackle 
of your neighbour; finally, by tearing your line out of the water too convul- 
sively, you may chance to bring it away with a bare hook, the fish being gone, 
which hook in its gyrations may lay hold of your own ear, or the finger or nose 
of your neighbour. 

This mischievous propensity of erratic hooks is, I can assure you, no laughing 
matter ; nor is it very easy to get rid of the incumbrance, unless you know the 
principle upon which to act. I once recollect seeing a very grave individual 
walking into a certain village, from a neighbouring fishing-ground, with the 
hook on his line in his nose! He did not know how to rid himself of it. Now, 
clumsy practitioners would try to force the hook back, by which means they 
must infallibly tear away a part of your flesh in the barb. Others talk of cutting 
the fiesh down to the hook, which will then come out clean, leaving, however, 
a clean scar, and one no joke to bear while it heals. Now, the proper method on 
the occurrence of such an accident is this:—Cut the hook off the line, and cut 
away the waxed thread with which it is whipped to the gut, and then the said hook 
may be very easily removed from the spot where it has fixed itself, drawing it 
backwards by the shank. 

This is enough of instruction for a first day; and see, we have covered the 
bottom of our basket with barbel, roach, and dace, eight or ten pounds weight 
at least ; so we will now go and dine at the little tayern on Eel-pie Island (the 


party at the Palace, in which much of the splendour of Royalty is 


to fill that basket, of most modest di- 


carried out in the.exquisite arrangement and ornaments on the table, 


mensions, with fish of your own catch- 


but no beaufet set out in all its effulgent glory. Her Majesty takes 


ing; and you care very little what sort 


the centre of the table, Prince Albert being on her left hand. of fish they may be, nor how they may 


There is no gilding or colour in the decorations of the room, all the | be caught. 


I may just observe, by the way, that, 


walls and enriched ceiling being of very neat stone tint. 8 
however saucy ignoramuses may con- - 


demn fishing for its monotony, and twit 
fishermen for their patience, which they « 
consider allied to stupidity, there is, per- 
haps, no sport which effers such avariety 
of prey, nor which puts the ingenuity of 
man to so many devices and expedients 
in the catching of them. 

These devices and expedients may be 
classed under three principal h _ 
float or bottom-fishing, trolling, and fiy- 
fishing. In the first two the bait is sunk 
in the water; in the last it is dangled 
temptingly along the surface. Again, the 
last two haye reference respectively 
chiefly to jack, pike, and trout, lords of 
the stream, neither of whom we are likely to meet with where we are going to~ 
day. So confine your observations at present to float or bottom-fishing, by 
-which, between Richmond-bridge and Teddington, we may take, or assist at 
taking, a good many roach, dace, and barbel. 

Thanks to the Thames Angling Preservation Society, aided by the Lord Mayor 
as far as the City jurisdiction extends, the river is now very strictly preserved, 
and cleared of those trading fishermen who used to poach all night, leaving not 
a solitary gudgeon to reward the labours of the angler in the morning. These 
gentry now find a better trade in “ teac! the young idea” how to fish than 
they did in purveying for Billingsgate Market; and it is cheering to see how, for 


THE CIVIL LIST. 


The following protest has been entered upon the journals of the House of 

rds :-— 

1. Begause the Civil List arrangement is framed upon statements laid before 
Parliament, with the full knowledge of the Ministers of the Crown, those state- 
ments being in the nature of estimates upon which the grant of income is to be 
made. © 


2. Beeausé those statements contain a minute detail of the expenses for which 
provision-is made, including the salaries of officers and even the wages of ser- 
vants, and the grant is made on the supposition by all parties to the arrange~ 
ment that such salaries are to be always paid. : ¢ : 

3. Beéause, even as to the other heads of expenditure provided for, there is an 
unders' ¢ of all parties that nearly the same sums will be required during 
the continuance of the arrangement. : ; 

4, Beeausé no supposition ever entered the mind of Parliament in making 
the grant, that large savings were to be effected out of the income granted, and 
on the contrary the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the Sovereign is 
wholly alien to the spirit of our constitution, which requires the Monarch to be 
dependent upon Parliament for the revenue by which his state and dignity shall 
be supported. Peas 

5. Be¢ause any such accumulation by means of sayings upon the Civil List 
has a direct ten to diminish the splendour and impair the dignity of the 
Crown, and 80 to defeat the very purposes of the grant. 

6 ah 


. Because for these reasons it is the undoubted right of Parliament to obtain | tno requital of eight or ten i ill nambat tba: weeatiiier: feom whatever 
information from time to time touching the amount of the savings under the puke come, ‘coniee bene By el Be « deeps” of nny is : 
several -of the Civil List diture, and the rather because if there were ‘We are now arrived at Richmond, a favoured spot, Jaga Tog nh pean a pee 
a deficit instead of a saving, Parliament would. be of course applied to for aid, | have co-operated with a lavish hand to produce a panorama of exquisite beauty, - 


unrivalled in any part of the world, at any period of the world’s history. But I 
must not be tempted to enter upon the picturesque—the more particularly as the 
reader will find an interesting account of a steam-boat excursion up the river, 
from the Nore to Eton, in the Supplement to the IxLusrRaTeD Lonpon News of 
the 26th of May, accompanied by a panoramic plan of the river, 

Richmond “ Deeps,” or preserved fishing waters, extend from the bridge west- 
ward up to the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion, where the greensward comes down to 
the water’s edge—a distance of.about 700 yards. m a third to half-way 
up, this portion of the stream will be found the best for barbel and dace; but the 
“Deep” is often so crowded that there is no room to’ pick and choose. Upon the 
whole, moreover, I think the young fisherman, out for a day, would do better to 
make his way at once to Twickenham Deeps, a little higher up, where the com- 
pany is more select, the ground more secluded, and the sport, consequently, 


whereas the public never can directly benefit by any surplus how considerable 


soever. - j 
amount of such vavyings must form an important matter in 
plications from ‘ime io time made for Parliamentary aid in 


ace of the Civil List arrangement 

it of the present reign, can arise 

there can be no indelicacy in disclosing 
good grounds, to have been effected, in- 
mage known to departments of the Go- 
to conceal them, and it must be made 
ture the saving, if any, has 


ar to state the amount of the 


requires that ua 
savings have been effi amer ; here and ‘usiast ‘* w 
informed of the branches of. hich “ ( L q : aed @ shallow 
¢ endent. if id nd 7 ot eg 3 ree tt keep 
: bserve, has taken off his. i 
in water ; a ae ae ae tee ote 
atone | Seri earth. mica 
and no} 8 recomme: 
‘has not both the right | gay to attem ittle. d veal hiinesi? a 


ng” with a 


5 atte ane 
on Fri wi lin a few 
main pe A the dining hall, ki bak 
southern wing was burued to the ground—iioth Of 

tie walls. A part of the bedding was saved. No lives lost. Th 
dental, and the building was insured. 


end trom 


Ww, Sharp sneatad,.- 


TEDDINGTON. 


middle of the day, when the sun is up, isnever good for fishing) ; and, after that, 
take a trip up to Teddington, where we will continue our sport till sunset. 4 
‘All about Teddington there is capital sport; the barbel and dace = par- 
ticularly fine. Here, too, the tide of the river ends (hence the name) 3 ae 
the first of the series of locks by which the navigation of the river is regu’ om a 
and here, at the Weir, is the lowest spot on the river where trout are pen ‘ 
taken in the season. But this is not to the purpose at present. In our ~ ex 
eursion we will go alittle higher up the river and in our art. . 


Nirep Kinepom—A return has 
Ner Pusuic Income or THE U: “egy g So 


ust been presented to the House of Commons, gi 

iwaile ieee of the United Kingdom in the year ending 5th July; 1850 nd 
abating the expenditure thereout defrayed by the several revenue + recgpry rs 
and of the actual issues or payments within the same period, may ¢ te 
sums applied to the repemption of funded or paying off unfunded a “ its 
the advances and repayments for local works, &c. Jt appears tha! eee 
ordinary revenue ear receipts for the year amounted to SOOT ae 
and consisted of—Customs, £20,615,636 33. 9d.; excise, £14,383,82 Z rin 
stamps, £6,802,954 1s. 9d.; taxes (land and assessed), reap La rong 
property tax, £5,459,844; post office, £834,000; crown lands, £1 o os "9 
The expenditure amounted to £49,991,313 12s. 8d. Of this, £27,708, af - a 
was the total charge of the funded debt, and £403,896 16s. 6d., the u! _ 
debt. Other items were—civil list, £396,681 2s. 2d.; annuities and eta if 
for civil, naval, military, and judicial services, &c., charged by rr cache 
Parliament on the Consolidated Fund, £409,824 16s, 8d. ; salaries and ; os 4 
£278,862 19s. 8d.; diplomatic salaries and pensions, £158,963 5s. 7d.; co 


miscellaneous, 
5d. The excess of income over 


; i uly, 1850; the 
or unfunded debt in the year endiag the 5th of July, ai ded debt ; the total 


ereou, and the balances 
July, 1850. ‘The in the Exchequer, on the 5th of July, 1849, a th S 
to 4f017,208 18s. Ms on the bth of July, 1850, to £8,900,80 1. 104 
total amount of ces ng , for. ng in Ireland, 
£1086 19s. 9d. for in Great, Belteln snd dlatreased ure cal works, 


duction of the National Debt, to be applied 


£348,980 17 a0 py ee the pay 
by ye orm and high tide took place on Friday week, in the 
Lawar ‘Shannon > ie @ overfioy some. ‘ ] and on i 
ve ravages in the near the new road in course of construc 
ungret 
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THE EAGLE. 


Far from the sound of the hunter’s horn, 
On the beetling cliff, 4 lightnings torn, 
Lonely and drear are thy regal halls, 

High o’er the floods and the waterfalls. 
Where the bleak winds murmur rudely by, 
Thy young come forth to the open sky- 
Their nest is bare to the tempest cloud, 
When the thunder-storm is pealing loud. 
The ancient hold of a fearless race, 

Nature hath charter’d thy dwelling-place. 
Wild king of the rocks, the wing’d, the free, 
Oh, how I envy thy liberty! 


In sunshine and storm, to soar awa 
Where Atlantic roars in its giant play ; 
To trace from thy freehold home afar, 

On his ocean path, the dauntless tar ; 
Lightly to skim o’er the briny foam, 
Awhile with the sportive winds to roam; 
‘And then, what joy in thy upward flight, 
To gaze on the sun’s unclouded light! 
Glorious art thou! ede h hs and rude 
In thy sovereignty of solitude! 

Wild king of ny Peake the wing’d, the free, 
Oh, how I envy thy liberty! 


CURIOSITIES, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S STIRRUP.—SILVER-GILT SALVER, 


Turse curious specimens of olden art were exhibited to the Archxological In- 
stitute, assembled at Oxford in June last. 

The Stirrup of Queen Elizabeth is the property of Jesus College, by the heads 
of which it was lent to the Institute, and exhibited in the temporary museum in 
the Taylor Gallery. Elizabeth was a famous horsewoman; and the examina- 
tion of this, the Royal riding-furniture reputed to have been used by the Queen 
of “ Progresses,” excited considerable attention. Of kindred interest was a table 
in the museum covered with spurs from Edgehill and Ashdown, which, it was 
remarked, ‘spoke yet a strongly than Oxford herself of Charles I., and the 

ich he endured. 
sa gir of Stirrups has exercised the ingenuity of men of learning ; 
and Beckmann has taken some pains to collect and condense their researches. 
No traces of the invention are to be found in the Greek and Latin writers. 
Stirrups are not seen in the equestrian statues of Trajan and Antoninus; Xeno- 
phon does not mention them in his instructions in horsemanship and the art 
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STIRRUP OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


of riding; and Julius Pollux does not name them in his 
Lexicon of riding furniture.—See Beckmann’s ‘“ History of 
Inventions,” Bohn’s edition, Vol I., pp. 435—442. 

In the King’s House, or Lord Warden’s Lodge, at Lynd- 
hurst, in the New Forest, is preserved an ancient stirrup, 
said to have been used by William Rufus. It is of iron, and 
was once gilt. Its.width at bottom is 104 inches; depth, 
74; and measured all round it is 2 feet 7} inches. It was 
formerly used as a test for ascertaining what dogs kept 
within the forest should suffer »%, é cutting off 
three claws of each of the fore-feet, to prevent their running. 
Ifa dog could be drawn through the stirrup, he was to un- 
Ps this operation to disqualify him for the pursuit of 

re 

To return to the Archxological Institute, at the Taylor 
Gallery. Prominent among the fine old plate displayed upon 
the tables, was the Salver here engraved. It is silver-gilt, 
in the general form ofa shell, embossed with allegorical 
subjects of great diversity, but harmonizing into a very 
characteristic composition. In the bordure advantage is 
taken of the natural forms of shells, in combination with 
the scroll-work of art, diapered with flowers; the lion is 
guardant over the cornucopia, and the two boys appear as 
Supporters; the angry bird of Jove scatters its lightnings, 
thongh not to disturb’ the serenity of the two Tritons, who 
aré sporting with a dolphin in the sea beneath. This isa 
Temarkably fine specimen of the plate-work of the 17th 
century. It is in the possession of the Earl of Ichester, and 
Was exhibited at Oxford by the Hon. Fox Strangeways. 
There are several works of this class preserved in the halls 
of colleges and city companies, where they are sometimes 
used as rose-water dishes; but rarely do we see so richly 


fanciful and el it a produ f ldsmith’s art as 
that now eben te oo ean 


Steamers 1x Avusrrauia.—The following extract 
of a private letter from Sydney indicates an opening for the 
profitable employment of some additional steamers in New 
South Wales:—* Within the last few days the Phenix 
Steamer has become a wreck in a southerly gale, about five 
miles from the Clarence River. She now lies stranded on 
the beach high and a quite a wreck. Her engines 
may be saved, and all spars and gear. Thus you see 
we have lost the Nerd steamer that plied on that important 
line, making an additional opening for a steamer of double 
the size and power of the Phenix, which, indeed, was never 
large enough for the trade. I intend. as soon as I have lel- 
ps to get you the particulars of all the dividends and pro- 
- now paid by the Hunter’s River Company, and what the 

ic was paying. There is the Port Phillip and Laun- 
ceston line now only about a quarter supplied; indeed, from 
ten to twelve good steamers equal to the Shamrock, that is, 
about 140 or 150-horse power, and to carry from 200 to 300 

8 of cargo, would find ample employment and capital 
Profits on the various lines now requiring steamers to 
the north and south. I wish the public in London could be 

made acqnainted with our wants in this respect, for we have 


Now left in abeyance,” 


2 The Council of State of France has just decided 
5 at the Standish Gallery and the Spanish Museum, in the 
ouvre, are the personal gis of Louis Philippe. 
There is one place in the Union where lawyers 
are in demand. A correspondent of the Missouri Republican , 
writing from Fort Laramie, says—* If you could manage to 
send us a few of your briefless lawyers, a good judge, and a 


constabl 
br poet ed I think they would do well in part of 


WRECK OF THE “VICEROY” STEAM-SHIP. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue “Viceroy” left New York about one o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday 
the 21st of June, bound for Halifax, and almost immediately after having cleared 
Sandy Hook became enveloped in fog, which continued until seven o’clock on 
Monday evening, when the passengers were alarmed by the cry of “ Land right 
ahead!” —“* Back the engines!” followed by a severe shock. ll hands were 
instantly on the alert, and during two or three hours the wheels were in forcible 
play backwards, while the crew and passengers were engaged in removing every- 
thing heavy to the quarter-deck and throwing the coal overboard; but, in a short 
time, our hopes of getting her off began to fail, as the tide was rapidly falling, 
and the furnaces were put out by the water, which had risen to within five or 
six feet of the deck. The fog had now quite cleared away, and the night was 
beautiful—we could easily see the land (Shag Island), which was within pistol- 
shot of our bows, rocky and wild, with a light surf. A boat was lowered, and 
soundings being taken, it was discovered that we were hanging on a rock mid- 
ships, with plenty of water under our quarter: this, as well as a rocket which 
was sent up from the other side of the island, gave us hopes that, with help, she 
might be got off at high-water. About five o’clock next morning a boat hailed 
us, offering help from H.M. steamer Columbia, which they stated was coming 
round from the other side of the island, and had sent up the rocket: they 
informed us that we were on Shag Island, not far from Barrington Harbour, and 
about seven miles to the north of Cape Sable, and that, in all probability, the 
current of tide setting into the Bay of Fundy had brought us out of our course. 
The Columbia came round to our assistance shortly after; but, as the water had 
gained so much, it was useless to think of getting towed off. The passengers left 
in boats for Barrington, en route for Halifax (hoping to arrive in time for a home- 
ward passage in the Canada, which was advertised to leave on Thursday, the 26th 
inst.), as the distance is only 130 miles by sea, and coasting schooners are very 
abundant. The crew now, with the ce of Captain Shortland, the com- 
mander of the Columbia, and her crew, set to work to get all the bulk-heads 
perfect, and thus confine the water to one compartment; and on Wednesday a 
messenger was sent to Halifax with the mails, and to request the admiral te lend 
a diving dress. On Saturday the bulk-heads were tight, and the water 
was soon pumped out of the fore and aft compariments, leaving the engine-room 
(in which was the leak) still fll. Our endeavour now was to get this 
full of puncheons, and thus displace the water, as there was no sign of the return 
of the Halifax messenger. Casks were procured at Yarmouth, and lashed in the 
machinery, paddles, &c., and Wednesday, July Ist, was fixed for a grand trial ; 
but on Tuesday, June 30th, a ship of war was descried in the offing, on the clear- 
ing up of a fog, which had continued for some days : she came rapidly towards us, 
and turned out to be H.M. screw-propeller Plumper, which the admiral, with his 
characteristic energy, had dispatched, with the diving-dress, to our assistance, 
the moment he heard of our position. It was too late to attempt any- 
thing that evening; but early in the morning the diver went down, into 
the engine-room, and brought up several pieces of her bottom, showing that 
a considerable leak existed, which he was unable to get at, as it was 
under water. ‘The Columbia made every effort to tow her off, but was 
unsuccessful, and again on the following day renewed her attempts with 
no better success. More casks being deemed necessary, a messen 
ger was despatched to Yarmouth for two schooner loads: the first of these ar- 
Tived on Saturday afternoon, and was 
quickly unloaded, but our efforts were 
again disappointed. That evening a 
heavy breeze set in from the west, 
creating a tremendous surf, which broke 
oyer us, and soon strained and tore the 
bottom of the forehold, letting in the 
water to the level of the sea outside. 
Sunday the gale still continued, inso- 
much that the Columbia had to run for 
the harbour, and the Viceroy was letting 
more and more on her broadside every 
tide, leading us to fear that she would go 
over altogether. On the next day she 
was condemned, her valuables were sent 
to Yarmouth to be sold, and her hull 
and engines were advertised to be sold 
where they now are. 

Thus ended a voyage, which, had it 
been successful, would have proved a 
gTeat benefit to Ireland; and we must 
only hope that the tragical fate of the 
Viceroy will not prevent the formation of 
a packet station in Galway, or that the 
misfortune which has happened the ta- 
lented and hitherto successful navigator 
who hitherto commanded her may not 
prove injurious to his character, know- 
ing as we do the good sense of the pub- 
lic who will take into consideration the 
concurrence of a rapid current and a 
dense fog, the one hurrying the vessel 
from her course, and the other veiling 
the danger in obscurity. 

The Viceroy is engraved in No. 430 of 
our Journal, 


Post-Orrice.—From returns pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, 
giving the number of letters delivered in 
the United Kingdom for each week in 
which they were counted up to as late a 
period as practicable, it appears that in 
the week ending 2ist February, 1850, 
the total delivered were—England and 


Wales, 5,784,213; Ireland, 728,010 ; Scot-land, 727,739 ; gross total, United King- 
dom, 7,239,962. For the year ending 5th January, 1850, the gross revenue for 
the United Kingdom was £2,165,349 17s. 94¢ ; the cost of management, 

£1,324,562 16s. 10d. ; the net revenue, £840,787 0s. 113d. Postage charged on 
the government departments, £106,923 18s.; a..d ret revenue, exclusive of 
charges of the government departments, £733,863 23. 113d. The payment made 
by the Post-office for the conveyance of mails by raiiway mn the United Kingdom 
during the year ending 5th January, 1850, was, for work done within the year, 
£128,718 11s. 2d.; for work done in previous years, £99,583 lls. ; total £230,079 
5s. 10d. In addition to this amount a sum of £25,000 was paid to the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway Company on account, but the portion for the work done in 
previous years cannot be distinguished, the rate of payment not being fixed. Of 
money orders there were issued from 6th January to 3lst December, 1849, in 
England and Wales, 3,515,839—their amount, £6,880,865 lls. 2d.; in Ireland, 
358,578—their amount, £592,504 14s. 3d.; in Scotland, 374,474—their amount, 
£679,273 12s, 1d.—total, United Kingdom, 4,245,891; amount £8,152,643 17s. 6d. 
The total of money orders paid in the same period in the United Kingdom was 
4,245,352—their amount £8,158,356 14s. The cost of management, stated above 
at £1,324,562 16s. 10d., includes all payments out of the revenue in its progress 
to the Exchequer, except advances to the Money Order Office of the sum of 
£10,307 10s., disbursed in pensions, as follows :—£4000 to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, £3407 10s. to the Duke of Grafton, and £2900 to the heirs of the Duke 
of Schomburg. Inclusive of these pensions there appears a sum of £17,084 14s 

2d., “charges other than management,” entered above under the “cost of 
management.” The expenses of the Money Order Office throughout the United 
Kingdom, during the year ending 3lst December, 1849, were £70,248; the 
amount of commission, £70,570. Of this £58,770 was for England and Wales, 
£5695 for Ireland, and £6105 for Scotland. 

Jenny Lixn’s BroruEr.—It will be interesting to many of our 
readers to hear, that, last week, John Lind, mariner, of Stockholm, son of Hans 
Lind, schoolmaster, and brother of Jenny Lind, the “ Swedish Nightingale,” was 
married in the register-office in this town to Miss pi! Gee, of Pillgwenlly. 
John had not seen his sister for many years, until he accidentally met with her 
the other day at Liverpool, on her professional visit to that place, Jenny pre- 
sented him with a handful of pocket-money; but John, like his other two bro- 
thers, is able and willing to work for his bread, and if his sister were to offer him 
an annuity to exempt him from labour he would not accept of it. He spoke in 
the most affectionate terms of his sister, stating that she had supported her 
father and mother since she was sixteen years of age.—Bridgewater Times. 

THUNDERSTORM AND Loss or Lire.—On Thursday evening week, 
Halifax was visited by a most awful storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied 
by heavy rain. The flashes of lightning were remarkably vivid, and, unfortu- 
nately, the storm did not pass over without loss of life; a little boy, named 
William Lambert, aged 12 years, son of Daniel Lambert, delver, Upper-lane, 
Northowram, having been struck dead with the lightning, about a quarter past 
eight o’clock in the evening, while he was sitting in the house near the chimney ; 
a little girl being seated a short distance from him aud close tothechimney. The 
door of the house was thrown open, and also a window up-stairs. A little above 
the head of the deceased a pair of tongs was hung upon the wall, as customary 
in many country cottages. The thunder was loud and terrific, and the vivid 
flashes of lightning succeeded each other in rapid succession, until at length there 
came one bi than the rest, and which rendered the mother of the deceased 
insensible for some moments. Upon consciousness returning, the little girl 
screamed out “* Mother! Willy’s dead.” The distracted mother ran towards her 
child, who sat motionless in his little chair, with his head upon his breast and 
his arms banging by his side. Ske spoke to him, but he answered not; and 
calling in her neighbours, the little fellow who, but a moment or two before, was 
full of life and vigour, was found to be acorpse. Not a single mark was found 
upon his body, a very slight discolouration of the chest. A few yards 
above where he was sitting, the plaster was knocked off the wall to the extent of 
about twelve inches in length and one in breadth; and the middle nob of the 
ornamental work at the head of the clock, which stood in the opposite corner of 
the house, was knocked off. There was also a rent in the floor above the clock, 
and the posts of the bed were found to be slightly damaged. In the bed-room, a 
small piece of plaster was also taken out of the wall above the fire-place, but 
neither the tongs above alluded to, nor the fender or fire-irons, had apparently 
been moved. It would appear that the lightning had descended the chimney, 
through the room floor above the clock, and, being attracted by the tongs on the 
other corner of the house, expended itself upon the unfortunate child sitting 
beneath. The house itself stands in a somewhat prominent situation on che hill, 

FUNERAL OF THE EArt or DunRAVEN.—At seven o'clock on Sa- 
turday morning the mortal remains of the late Earl of Dunraven were conveyed 
from the mansion of Adair Manor (Ireland) for interment in the mausoleum 
erected by the deceased nobleman in the churchyard of Adare. Over 4000 per- 
sons, including gentry, farmers, his Lordship’s tenantry, and the peasants of the 
surrounding district assembled to pay the last sad tribute to the memory of a 
good and benevolent resident landlord, whose affectionate solicitude for the in- 
terests of the labouring classes was fully demonstrated in his last moments, by a 
pressing request that his body might be borne to the grave on the shoulders of 
his tenantry, without funeral car or other appendage. The chief mourners on the 
occasion were his two sons, Lord Adare (now Earl of Dunraven) and Hon. W. Quin, 
13th Light Dragoons; Sir W. P. Gallwey, William Monsell, Esq., M.P., Wyndham 
Goold, Esq., Gamaliel Fitzgerald, Esq., Wyndham Fitzgerald, Esq., Richard Fitz- 
gerald,Esq., John Fitzgerald, Esq. The Protestant and Roman Catholicclergy also 
attended ; 1600 of the tenantry walking in procession, with scarfs and hatbands, 
and the deep regret felt for the late Peer was manifested by the sad expressions 
of the multitude assembled. The sarcophagus having been conveyed to the in- 
terior of the church, Archdeacon Warburton and the Rev. G. Beere, curate of 
the parish of Adare, performed the solemn funeral ceremony; after which the 
coffin was again removed to the burial-ground, and deposited in the family vault. 
Sir Vere de Vere, Sir David Roche, John Croker, Robert Maxwell, Gerald 
Blennerhassett, G. Fosbury, &c., joined the funeral procession ; also, Archdea- 
con Warburton, Rev. Richard Dickson, Rev. E. Croker, Rev. R. Maunsell, Rev. 
G, Beere, Rev. G. G. Gubbins, Rev. Thomas S, O’Grady, P.P.. Mr. John Owens, 
of this city, acted as undertaker, and his arrangements gave general satisfaction. 
The shell of the coffin was of Spanish mahogany, upholstered with white satin ; 
outside this one of lead, and a third of oak, covered with rich black silk velvet, 
magnificently mounted. 
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Tue Island of Ceylon, always a subject of picturesque attractiveness, has of late 
occupied a prominent position in the pnblic mind, on account of the Reports 
which have just been presented to the House of Commons, by the Select Com- 
mittee of that House ‘* appointed to inquire into the grievances complained of 


BURNING OF THE AGED HIGH PRIEST OF THE GREAT TEMPLE 
OF KANDY. 


in Ceylon, in connexion with the administration and government of that colony ; 
and to report their opinion whether any measures can be adopted for the redress 

any grievances of which there may be. shown just reason to complain ; and, 
also, whether any measures can be adopted for the better administration and 
government of that dependency.” 


KANDY, SKETCHED FROM UNDER CASTLE-HILL. 


The interest attached to this inquiry, considerable as it was, from the cir- 
cumstances of the rebellion and the great loss of life attending it, has been 
heightened in no small degree from its having been thought necessary to close 
the doors of the Committee-room to the public, and make the investigation 
strictly private. Nor should it be forgotten that, in this Committee, of which 
Mr. H, Baillie is chairman, there are Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir. J. Walmesley, and Mr. C. P. Villiers. One great spirit associated with 
these, the most illustrious of all, has, alas! gone from among us; and the 
sudden death of Sir Robert Peel has cast a melancholy tinge over the proceed- 
ings in which he took so deep an interest. 

For our views on these proceedings we refer the reader to the opening page of 
the Number of our Journal published with the present Supplement, and headed 
“THe Ceyton Inqurrres.” Meanwhile, we are happy to be able to give our 
subseribers a glimpse of Ceylon, as pourtrayed in some sketches taken by an 
officer lately returned from that island, and of which we have been kindly per- 
mitted to avail ourselves. 

Two or three of these are illustrative of incidents of the late rebellion; but 
before proceeding to describe these and the others individually, it may not be 
out of place to recall to the minds of our readers the position, appearance, and 
importance of Ceylon. The Cinnamon Isle, or Isle of Spices, as it has been 
sometimes not inaptly called, lies off the southern point of Hindostan, and may, 
to a great extent, be considered the key to the waters of India and to the Eastern 
seas. It possesses the only harbour of note: indeed, we may say the only safe 
haven which we can call our own, in that region of the globe; and Trincomalee 
will not lose by comparison even with Sydney or Rio de Janeiro. 

The productions of Ceylon are numerous and valuable; and it must be pre- 
sumed that, at one time, the natives were more energetic and industrious 
than now, for the Serendib of the ancients sent spices and pearls to Rome 
in the days of the earlier Emperors. At the present time we receive 
from it cinnamon, cardamoms, pepper, cocoa-nut oil, and a great quantity 
of our best coffee. The latter is grown entirely in the elevated regions 
of the interior, known as the Kandian provinces; while all the former 
articles are the productions of the low country and the coast. The 
northern and eastern part of the island is chiefly occupied by Tamils or Mala- 
bars, emigrants from the coast of India; the rest of the low country, forming a 
belt nearly round the island, by Cingalese; while the mountainous region to- 
wards the centre and south is inhabited by Kandians. The people belonging to 
the first of these races are by far the most industrious ; while those of the last- 
named race are, like all mountaineers, the most manly and free in their bear- 
ing and ideas. The low-countrymen, or Cingalese proper, are generally lazy, 
cunning, and much given to thieving. In the forests to the eastward of the 
Kandian country roam at large, 

As free as nature first made man,} 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

‘When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
the Veddahs, the supposed aborigines of the island—termed of late, by an un- 
doubted authority, “‘the interesting race who dwell in trees ;’ the untamable 
and the untaxable wild men of the woods. There isa large number of Malays 
also in the island, introduced originally to supply soldiers for Malay regiments, 
one of which, the Ceylon Rifles, is still kept up. 

The Moormen, a race of Arab descent, who may be styled the Jew merchants 


of the East, are to be found in the most remote villages, indeed in every corner 
where a bargain is to be driven, or a copper chally* gained, 

When we mention that there are alsomany descendants of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, both quondam masters of Ceylon, as well as a sprinkling of French, and 


TODDY-DRAWER ASCENDING A COCOA-NUT TREE. 


a large number of British, the variety of languages and jargons one hears spoken 
throughout theisland will be readily imagined. 

The whole of this garden of the East (the ancient Paradise, as some have 
strangely supposed) teems with richness, smiles with verdure, “ and all hut the 
spirit of man is divine.” 


—<———<——— 


* One of the smallest current coins in Ceylon. 
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THE COMMANDAN!’S QUARTERS 
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ATTACK ON THE WARRIAPOLA STORE, ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF A PRISONER AT THE BRIDGE NEAR MATELE, 


Our first Iustration represents the attack on the store at Warriapola, where 
the pretender, or King, who figured in the late disturbances, had slept during the 
previous night. The Kandians, after firing on the Ceylon Rifles, who are seen 
in the foreground, fled, a few being shot—one while in the act of leaping from 
an upper window. The King’s palanqueen was found in the store, with an unfor- 
tunate man who had secreted himself in it. The Kandian was immediately shot 
and bayoneted, while the palanqueen was broken into pieces. 

The second Sketch shows the troops crossing the bridge close to Matelé, and 
one of the wounded prisoners, with his arms pinioned, leaping into the river. 
The act was so sudden that the soldiers had no time to stop him. He fell on his 
back in the water, which, though shallow, saved him from the pointed rocks be- 
neath; and he was retaken apparently not much injured, though the height is 
very great. 

The view of the Commandant’s quarters at Matelé, as also of the gaol, guard- 
room, and thatched barracks, will prove interesting; this being the town first 
sacked by the rebels, and the place in which so many of them were afterwards 
tried by courts-martial and shot. When the rebels entered Matelé, they broke 
open the gaol and liberated the prisoners; at the same time sacking the sub- 
assistant surgeon’s quarters and the hospital, now converted into the Command- 
ant’s house and the guard-room. The barracks were erected by forced labour 
during the existence of martial law. 

The view of Kandy, the capital of the central province, beginning with the 
Government granary on the right, comprises consecutively the Ceylon Rifle 
Mess-house, the Magazine, on an island, and formerly the King’s harem ; the 
Library (once the King’s baths), the great Temple of Kandy, with its oc- 
tagonal tower, the new Episcopal Church, and the Bank. To the right of the 
granary, is seen part of a coffee estate, while behind the centre of the view 
winds ‘* Lady Horton’s walk,” a delightful and most picturesque ride, from part 
of which one sees the extensive vale of Doombera, with the Maha Villé Ganga, or 
Great Yellow-sand River, winding through it, and forming one of the most 
charming prospects in the world. The lake in the foreground is artificial, 
haying been formed by one of the Kings of Kandy, by banking up the lower end 
of the valley, at that time full of terraced rice-fields. It improves the appear- 
ance of Kandy very much, and a beautiful drive runs along its banks, the whole 
way round. 

Major Dayey’s tree was the scene of a dreadful massacre of British soldiers in 
the year 1803, when we had, for the first time, taken possession of Kandy. Here 
some thirty men, including six or seven officers, were murdered, after having, 
under a solem treaty, given up their arms.. Having marched out of Kandy to 
the ferry at the spot, a distance of three miles, they found the river swollen 


Encamped under this tree for two days and nights, exposed to incessant rain, 
and without food, they were reduced to the necessity of laying down their arms. 
No sooner had they done this than they were led away, two at a time, and in- 
humanly massacred, being struck on the head and neck with heavy knives. 
Major Davey and two captains alone were spared. The two latter soon died, 
while the former lingered through a disgraceful captivity of eleven years. A 
corporal, who was left as dead, crawled by night to the hut of the ferryman, who 
succoured him and took him over the river. He succeeded in making his way 
to Trincomalee. A sub-assistant-surgeon named Greeving also escaped death, 
having hid himself in a dry well. All the sick—upwards of a hundred in number 
—left in the hospital in Kandy were murdered in their beds, save one ar- 
tilleryman, who escaped severely wounded. The Kaflir who acted as execu- 
tioner at Davey’s tree, is still to be seen in Kandy. The Peak of Hoonasgiria, in 
the background, overhanging the Vale of Doombera, and the Knuckles Moun- 
tains now the site of many coffee estates, add to the interest of the scene. 

The Kandian chief, whose Portrait we give, was one of the principal ministers 
of the last King, and father of Loco Banda, the present head o ithe family, and 
chief of the Kandy police orce. 

It is the custom of the Kandians to burn the bodies of their deceased chiefs 
and priests, while those of the commonalty are buried. The Sketch we give re- 
presents the burning of Galgiriavi Mahamike Unanse, the aged high priest of the 
Malagawa, or Great Temple of Kandy. At this ceremony many chiefs, priests 


and priestesses of Budhu were present. The body was laid on its face, and oil 
was poured over the pyre. The deceased having no relatives, his servant knelt 
before the pile, called out his late master’s name, and, bidding him adieu, set 
fire to the pile. Cocoa-nuts are mixed up with the firewood, so that the by- 
standers may not know, when they hear a report, whether it is caused by the 
bursting of the skull of the deceased or of a cocoa-nut. Loud prayers were 
offered up by those around, while the aged priestesses sobbed violently. 

The native climbing the tree is a toddy-drawer. Placing a ring of twisted 
bark cord round his ancles, he presses his feet against the cocoa-nut tree, puts 
his arms round it, and, by the alternate motion of his legs and arms, ascends. 
The juice is drawn from the spadix, which is sliced off near the top, the tree 
not being allowed to flower. It is a pleasant, wholesome beverage, when used 
fresh from the tree at sunrise ; but it soon ferments, and forms the intoxicating 
arrack, of which the natives are becoming so fond. 

Our last Engraving shows the interior of a Court-house in the Kandian pro- 
vinces. The young Kandian woman complains of the treatment she has re- 
ceived at the hands of her husband, who stands on the opposite side of the door- 
way. The nondescript being leaning against the door-post is a policeman, with 
his knot of hair protruding from under his cap, and arrayed in his uniform, 
beneath which hangs his comboy, or native cloth. The listless but litigious 
natives hang around the court, while the headmen and chiefs of the neigh- 
bourhood have seats within. 


TIA 
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INTERIOR OF A COURT HOUSE IN THE KANDIAN PROVINCES. 
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THE LATE R. J. WYATT. 


Tue death of this accomplished sculptor and excellent man took place at Rome, 


on the 29th of May last, under circumstances of interest unusually touching. 
Wyatt was born on the 3rd of May, 1795, in Oxford-street, in London, where his 
father, Edward Wyatt, was then settled. At an early age the subject of our me- 
moir was articled to Charles Rossi, R.A., for the term of seven years; and 
during that term his services at the Royal Academy were so successfully prose- 


THE LATE R. J. W¥ATY. 


cuted as to entitle him to the award of two medals upon different occasions. At 
the time Wyatt was under the tuition of Rossi, he executed a monument in the 
church of Esher, in memory of Mrs. Hughes, and another in the chapel 
at St. John’s Wood. But it is to Canova, in a great measure, that 
Wyatt was indebted for the ultimate refinement of his tastes; his na- 
tural genius was at all times impressive in narrative, but it was under the 
great Italian sculptor that he began to versify in marble with the purest feeling. 
He had seen and admired the works of Canova even while under the instruction 
of Rossi; and when Canova visited this country, through the kindness of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Wyatt was introduced to Canova, who became so far inte- 
rested in him, as at once to promise him his protection and the permission to work | 
in his studio at Rome. Thither he proceeded in the early part of the year 1821, 
after having spent some time in Paris under the celebrated Italian sculptor 
Bozio; and so devotedly did he prosecute the labours of his profession, that only 
once in this lengthened term of nearly thirty years did he revisit his native 
country, and that occasion was in the year 1841. | 

Our countryman Gibson was also a pupil of Canova at the time of Wyatt’s | 
entrance into the studio of this great man, and from that time the greatest 
friendship existed between the two distinguished English sculptors. The industry 
of Wyatt was singularly constant. In summer, long before five in the morning, 
he was to be seen on his way to the Caffe Greco, where artists of all nations | 
assemble; and in winter, long before daylight, he was to be seen at the same | 
place reading the papers by the light of a taper which he always carried with | 
him for that purpose. At daylight he was in his studio, and not only thus early, | 
but he also remained at work sometimes until midnight. 


“TUNING,” DESIGNED BY THE LATE R J. WYATT. 


It was during Wyatt’s visit to England, in 1841, that he was honoured by the 
Queen with a commission for his statue of Penelope, which in Rome was con- 
sidered the best of his works. His group of “Ino and the Infant Bacchus,” a 
statue of “ Glycera,” “Musidora,” a statue; two statues of Nymphs, and 


“Penelope,” a charming statue, the property of her Majesty, are all works of high | 


merit. 4 

During the operations of the French against Rome, Wyatt sustained great in- 
jury, of which he writes as follows to a friend :— va ; 

“J had a most providential escape in the attack the French made at Popolo the 
last day of June: I was awakened one hour and a half after mi 
of cannon, the explosion of shells, the smashing of 
habitants of my quarter alarmed, and flying through 
tions. Iexpected there would probably be an attack at the Popolo, as the 
French, after gaining possession of Ponte Molle, had taken by A position on the 
high ground beyond the arco scuro. I had put all my works in ble in places 
where they would be least exposed, and had selected for myself, in the event 
being surprised a re —_ at night, to go pad re at oy a stone 

iral staircase, whi from my apartment my studio ; - 
flo k in the wait whet 


only four feet from where I 

was. If I had been another step in advance I must had 
perhaps killed ; but, thanks to idence, I escaped wit 
and contusicns. The lamp I held was broken, and I believe 
3 several 


I picked up nine pieces of the shell in my study 
but, happily, none of my marble works were injured. 
difficult to determine the remoter causes of Wyatt’s decease. 
a hale and robust man, more so than any of his brother artists. 


It is 
apparently, 
The attack which destroyed him took place on the morning, it may be pre- 


& 


| sons married in 
| asin 1839, 
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| sumed, of the 28th of May ; for at six o’clock, struggling between life and death, ; immense number of buckles were mannfactured about Birmingham ; Walsall, 
r ’ 


he was found on the floor of his bed-chamber by the woman whose business it | among other places, invested the greater part of its available wealth in the specu 


was to attend to his rooms. She had entered by means of her own keys ; and 
having raised him into his bed, she instantly sent for Mr. Freeborn, the British 
Consul, who immediately brought to his aid Dr. Pantaleone, and Mr. Spence, the 
sculptor. The doctor bled him, and did everything that his knowledge and 
experience suggested, but without avail; poor Wyatt never spoke, nor did he 
show any decided sign of consciousness. He breathed his last at ten o'clock. 

His friends and professional brethren, Gibson and B. Spence, have kindly 
offered their aid in superintending the completion of the works that were in 
progress at the decease of Wyatt; and Gibson, with a feeling that does him ho- 
nour, has signified his intention to erect a testimonial over the grave of his 
friend, at his own expense. 

We have abridged these very interesting details from a Memoir in the Art- 
Journal for the ,.. ent month. 

The accompan” g Likeness is from a sketch made 25 years since in Rome, 
by Mr. John Partridge, the portrait-painter, who was on terms of close intimacy 
with Wyatt, and to whom the sculptor presented the design of ‘‘ Tuning” (here 
also Engraved) as a friendly souvenir. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT MATRIMONY. 


Mopern science is invading all the old realms of whims and fancies, charms 
and witcherafts, prejudices and superstitions. No kind of ignorance seems 
sacred from attack. The wise men of our generation are evidently bent beyond 
recall on finding out all things that may by possibility be discoverable, no matter 
what pains the search may impose. Not content with making lightning run 
messages, chemistry polish boots, and steam deliver parcels and passengers, the 
savants are superseding the astrologers of old days, and the gipsies and wise 
women ef modern ones, by finding out and revealing the hitherto hidden laws 
which rule that charming mystery of mysteries—that lode-star of young maidens 
and gay bachelors—matrimony. 

In our fourteenth number we gave a description of the facts made out by the 
returns of the Registrar-General on the subject of life and death in London and 
the Country. The office of that official has some other duties, however, beyond 
that of chronicling the business of mortality and birth in this land ofours. There 
is a third great heading in his tables, under which there are long lists of serious- 
looking figures, and they tell not in units, or in fews, like the back page of a 
newspaper, but in tens of thousands, how many marriages take place in England. 
And besides the mere number of these interesting events, these figures reveal 
what are found to be the laws regulating their frequency and other circumstances 
connected with them, such as how many couples are joined by the costly and 
unusual mode of special license; how many by ordinary license; how many (and 
they are the great majority) by the old English fashion of “out-asking” by 
banns ; how many by the new systems introduced for the union of various classes 
of dissenters, at Registrars’ offices, in registered places of worship; how many 
between Quakers and between Jews; and, beyond all these particulars, how 
many young folks, hot of heart and full of courage, take the awful plunge into 
matrimony whilst “ not of full age;” how many men reject the advice of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and marry widows; and how many widows, like the wife of 
Bath, love matrimony so well that when once released from its bonds they tie 
themselves up in them again. The history of this registration of marriages is 
soon told. This plan of recording the matrimonial engagements of the country 
commenced in 1745, when the Marriage Act came into operation. Before that 
date marriages were performed clandestinely, and by such extraordinary persons 
that any correct record of their number was impossible. ‘“ Fleet marriages” are 
thus noticed by Smollett:—“There was a band of profligate miscreants, the 
refuse of the clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all sense of 
decency and decorum, for the most part prisoners for debt or delinquency, and 
indeed the very outcasts of human society, who hovered about the verge of the 
Fleet Prison, to intercept customers, plying like porters for employment, and 
performed the ceremony of marriage without license or question, in cellars, 
garrets, or alehouses, to the scandal of religion, and the disgrace of that order 
which they professed. The ease with wnich this ecclesiastical sanction was 
obtained, and the vicious disposition of those wretches open to the practices of 
fraud and cerruption, were productive of polygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, 
prostitution, and every curse that could embitter the married state. A remark- 
able case of this nature haying fallen under the cognizance of the Peers (in 
1753) in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, that House ordered the judges to 
prepare a new Bill for preventing such abuses, and one was accordingly framed, 
Pes the auspices of Lord Hardwick, at that time Lord High Chancellor of 
England.” 

It underwent a great number of alterations and amendments, which were not 
effected without violent contest and altereation ; at length, however, it was floated 
through both houses on the tide of a great majority, anc steered into the safe 
harbour of Royal approbation. 

For seventy-seveu years after the passing of this bill the number of marriages 
was collected with tolerable accuracy, and published in the Parish Register 
Abstracts. No other country has so valuable an abstract of tables. Since that 
time the Registrar-General’s office has made this branch of our national statistics 


by the presence of Hymen, but ear aca gradually till we reach the matrimo- 


marriage, of course, vary ; Wee Ee ee anges and ait about one in seven- 


War by taking great numbers of marriageable men away 
from their homes; w a return of peace when soldiers and 
sailors with small Ss are . Trade and manufactures have also be- 


come more active in England on the cessation of wars; and the employment and 
wages thus induced, have contributed still mere to add to the numbers of those 
entering the married state. The establishment of new, or the extension of old em- 
ployments promotes : the cotton manufactures, the canals of the last 


| century, the railways of the present day, are examples. Indeed, an increase of their 
| incomes is taken by the generality of the people for the 


beginning of perennial 
prosperity, and is followed by a multitude of marriages. There are only about 
fifteen persons married annually, for the first time, out of a thousand living. 
There are about five children born in wedlock to every marriage. The births now 
the proportion of three to two—three 


that returns point to periods of prosperity, little 
toes distinctly bgp measure the hopes and fears of the money market. 
If the one is the barometer of credit, the other is the barometer of prosperity— 
y in possession, and still more in hope. The year 1845 wasa 


lation, activity, and temporary prosperity. 
contrary, ode was a diminution in the number of weddings. It was a 
year of difficulty and high prices. Rather more than ten per cent. of the per- 
1845 had been married more than once. When food is dear, 
are few ; as food becomes cheap, as in 1845, marriages are 
When a p food year indicates a year of “marrying and giving in 
»” another sign is generally found ; the price of Consols indicates a con- 
dition of national affairs much more conducive te matrimonial arrangements, 
than young ladies would imagine. In what may be called the great English 
ma’ period, the Three per Cents were about par, instead of being about 
were in the unfavourable season a short time before. When employ- 
mty, trade active, and money easy, Doctors Commons becomes brisk, 
have long lists of banns to declare, and the Registrar’s column of 


many. 


ment is p! 
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the period 
excessivel , and upon particular districts a change of fashion made 
burthen with still additional weight. The “Church and Oe riots 
e out in July, 1791, in Birmingham; and the mob burnt Dr. tley’s 
several houses, and some dissenting chapels: in May, 1792, they again 
this time evinced some vigour, and put a stop to the 

A staple manufacture of Birmingham had been subjected to one of the 
utations of ion, which caused great distress; for it isrecorded, that, on 
December 21st, 1791, “several respectable b’ from Birming- 
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some time back, so prevalent, of wearing shoestrings instead of buckles. His 

al graciously promised his utmost assistance by his bere “rhe 3 

iabeneet” After the recovery of George III, from his first in 1789, an 
Tt 


lation. The King unfortunately went in the state procession D 
out buckles, and Walsall was nearly ruined. Shioe- strings oeteens a 
the place of straps. The effect of this freak of fashion and speculation gr 
m s of Birmingham was to reduce them most seriously; and it had . 
bably more to do with the licentious Birmingham riots, than the more. 5h’; 
political agitation of the day. The disuse of wigs, buckles, buttons, and hater 
breeches at the close of the eighteenth century, is supposed to have affected ny 3 
business of a million of people. In 1765, the peace of London had been disturbed 
by the periwig-makers, who went in procession to petition the young Kin 
“submitting to his Mejesty’s goodness and wisdom, whether his own exam . 
was not the only means of rescuing them from their distress, as far as it = 
occasioned by so many people wearing their own hair.” When change of fashion; 
influence unfavourably the employment of the people, and when, at the ais 
time, influenced or increased by lack of work their poverty increases, mater 
mony is at a discount. It is not simply the poorer classes, dependent on weekly 
wages for their support, who feel the influence of times of business activity, a 
allow it to impel them to matrimony. When the workman is busy, the trade 
makes profits, the landlord gets his rents, and all sections of the community feel 
the beneficial influence of a prosperous season. The number of those persons 
entirely removed from such social sympathies is very few; indeed, as a great 
rule, when the workmen are prosperous, all classes above them are thriving too: 
and when the one section of the great English family is influenced to matrimony 
in an unusual degree, the others feel the influence of the same law. When the 
reaction, a period of depression, arrives, the number of marriages declines, the 
they have never fallen back to their original numbers. A time of prosper 
lifts up the total in a remarkable manner, and when the happy time ceasos the 
number falls—butnot equal to the level from which it sprung. It is to a certain 
bg a al cas ar increase. sl 
s to the m n which marriages are performed, it appears that ni 
ten take place according to the rites of the Established Outen. The marriage 
by banns are about six times as numerous as those by license. Upon these 
weddings, by aid of Doctors Commons, there is, it seems, a vast sum of mone 
spent ; but who are the lucky men receiving it, does not appear very clear r 
and the service they render for the cash is still more doubtful. There are hows 
eighteen thousand licenses granted by Doctors Commons and by country surrogates 
every year. The usual cost of the license at Doctors Commons is £2 12s. 64 
‘There is 10s. 6d. additional for minors; and in the country, surrogates, it is said 
obtain higher fees. At only £2 12s. 6d., the tax on eighteen thousand licenses is 
£47,250 a year. The stamps on each license are 12s. 6d. Deducting this sum, 
the licenses to marry yield at least £36,000 syear. The expense of granting 
licenses in a manner the most useful and cou. venient to the public would not be 
considerable ; and it isnoteasy to see why the surplus revenue derivable from the 
tax should not go into the public treasury, when a portion of the expenses of the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages is paid ont of the Consolidated 
Fund. The aggregate amount of charges for the General Register Office, at 
which all the returns of the country are examined, indexed, and analysed, and 
the Act is administered, was £13,795 in 1846; and the six hundred and twenty- 
one superintendent registrars received £9097 for examining certified copies. 
After discharging the expences of the civil registration, defrayed by the Con- 
solidated Fund, and the cost of the decennial census, a large surplus would be 


| left, ont of £47,250 for licenses, to go to the public revenue of the country. 


And this would not interfere in the slightest degree with the marriage fees, 
which would continue to be paid to the officiating clergy. In the places of 
worship registered by Dissenters, there were not quite ten thousand marriages 
in one year; nearly four thousand in the same year took place in the Super- 
intendant Registrars’ offices; one hundred and eighty-four according to the rites 
of the Jews; and seventy-four marriages between quakers. The only fortune- 
teller who can henceforth be believed, is the one who answers the question, 
“When will the wedding take place?” by saying, “ When trade flourishes 
and when bread is cheap.”—(Dickens's “Household Words.”) ‘ 


GENERAL WILLISEN. 


GENERAL WILLISEN, Commander-in-Chief of the Schleswig-Holstein army, is 
about sixty years of age. Descended from a noble Prussian family, he was 
early destined for a military career, and in the campaign of 1806 served as cadet 
in an infantry regiment. After the disasters at Jena and Auerstadt, he returned 
to the University of Halle, where he spent the next few years in the retirement 
of study. When the circle of the Saal was added to the kingdom of Westphalia, 
Willisen became liable to the military conscription, which was established in the 
new monarchy after the French model. His attempts to withdraw from the 
operation of this measure miscarried. He was carried to Cassal, and for a short 
time imprisoned there. This event took place in 1809, just as Austria was about 
to turn for the fourth time her arms against France. The occasion was favourable 
to Willisen’s flight, however otherwise ventursome this may have been. He pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, entered a free corps with which he fought in Italy and the 
Tyrol, and a few years later returned to the Prussian service. From 181% to 
1815, we find him attached to the general staff of Field-Marshal Prince Blucher. 
He was then in a good school. Led at first by Scharnhorst, then by Gneisenau, 
and including such men as Generals Clausewitz and Grolmann, this smal! corps 
of officers comprised the rarest military talents. Willisen remainedin this position 
for a certain time after the conclusion of peace; and at the end of twenty years’ 
experience, he was appointed to give instruction in military history in the General 
Military School of Berlin, ‘The aim of his instructions was to lay down a clear 
and complete system of warfare, which, in respect of method, must, of course, 
be his own work, but, as to its principles, was nearly related to the system 
expounded in the writings of the Russian General, Jomini. Proceeding 
from the axiom, that the object of the art of war is victory, and of victory 
the attainment of military ends, he regards the army, the instrument 
of attaining those ends, under two aspects—first and chiefly, according 
to its requirements ; and secondly, as to its capabilities. The supply of the first 
is the subject, then, of the first part of military science—‘‘ the doctrine of condi- 
tions” or strategy : to teach how the latter may befbest brought out and applied, 
is the object of the second part of the system—tactics. W: then con- 
siders victory as it may be attempted in one of two ways, either by aggravating 
the enemy’s difficulties, or by attacking him. It will be seen from the foregoing 
outline, that Willisen’s instructions were at least systematic and logical. His 
views, however, met with various receptions; and to confute certain objections 
urged — his principles, he undertook, in 1831, through the medium 
of the Military Weekly Gazette, to establish and illustrate them by the 
course of the then undecided Polish war of independence. In his articles he 
incidentally gave advice to the Polish heroes, and thus disclosed a political 
bias in no way calculated to win the favour of the court. Willisen, at 
that time a Major, fell into displeasure. His articles, however, made a great 
impression in all circles; they were clear, defined by logic, and animated by 
political feeling ; but the issue of the war was unfortunate for their author, as it 
directly contradicted his pyedictions. Thus Willisen had prophesied that if the 
Russians below Modlin should cross the Weichsel, they would be lost. But they 
did so, and took Warsaw, \and so shortly ended the war. Damaging as the ex- 
posure of this error was for Willisen, the death of his scientific rival and oppo- 
nent was a more important event. General Von Clausewitz died November 
16, 1831; and soon after, his widow published, from the copious literary 
remains of her husband, that work entitled “ War,” which has since 
become so celebrated. Many of Willisen’s views were here controverted, and his 
theory generally denied. After a long silence, Willisen pubiished in 1840 a 
reply, in a formal exposition of his system ; he has had many opponents, but no 
rival to be compared to Clausewitz. For several years before 1848 Willisen was 
stationed at Posen, with the office of Chief of the General Staff of the 5th Army 
Corps, and afterwards as Commander of a Brigade. The plenipotentiary powers 
inthe Duchy of Posen in 1848 are part of the history of the commotions of 
March. In the autumn of the same year he was present with Radetzsky at the 
siege of Malgheira, and observed the progress of the Italian campaign, whose 
history he has since written. In the promotions of the 5) and summer of 
1849 Willisen’s name was omitted, and this circumstance may have induced him 
to apply for the dismission which was granted him in the spring, with the title of 
Lieutenant-General. 


Porice AND Locat ImpRovEMENTS IN CoNSTANTINOPLE.—Hitherto 
this capital has been quasi without a police, as the persons employed to watch 
over the security of the inhabitants are of the worst description of characters, 
themselves accessible to crime, bribery, and injustice. Crimes were committed 
by night and by day in the public thoroughfares with the greatest inpunity. The 
streets themselves bear no names, the houses are not numbered, and a stranger 
arriving here requires a guide to conduct him to a friend, who might be a next- 
door neighbour. To such ridiculous inconveniences in a great metropolis an end 
is now about to be put. Policemen, organised on the London plan, are being 
established. The whole of the innumerable houses of bad fame have been closed. 
and the inmates expelled the capital. Hundreds of worthless characters without 
foreign psi wien haye been seized, and wherever no guarantee was presented 
thrown into prison. The houses are to be numbered, the streets named, and we 
are promised all the security of European cities in this respect. Should more 
attention be paid to the paving of streets, I am sure it would have the most 
beneficial effect. The actual state of things is wretched in the extreme. 
And should you by misfortune be invited out at night, notwithstanding the aid 
of a potent lantern, it requires a good knowledge of localities to reach the place 
of destination. To afford you an idea of how agreeable this change will be, £ 
give you the copy of a card of address, presented afew days back to a traveller, 
who was desired to call on his referee :—‘* The third house on the right hand in 
the street leading from the guard-house of the hill of Tophane to the small bury- 
ing-ground ; a large house, painted orange colour, and with Venetian blinds. 
This is not an exaggeration ; indeed, to be found out in this city, you must give 
similar address, and even then none but the inhabitants can discover your lodgings. 
The Porte acts very properly in profiting by its diplomatic leisure to accomplish 
such important improvements. Unfortunately, in this conntry reforms are 
always on foot, but you cannot rely on their continuing. Thus, some couple of 
years back, the streets of Pera were lighted up at night, and the whole of the 
inhabitants subscribed towards defraying the expenses; but, with all this, the 
plan was abandoned after six months’ trial. We all hope the present improve- 
—_ will be permanent, and fully carried out.—Correspondent of the Morning 


The Heythrop (Oxfordshire) hounds began cub-hunting in the 
forest on the Ist instant, at six o’clock in the morning, and had excellent sport. 
We may add, for the satisfaction of our sporting friends, that the birds appear 
to be very strong this season, and the covies more numerous than usual. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Aveust 17, 1850, 


NEW BOOKS, &c. 


TO ALL WHO PAY TAXES. 
IMPORTA One Shilling, the Second Edition of 


WNSIGHT to the ASSESSED TAXES, 


ving the exemptions and the manner of claiming the same. 


Soman be CAUSTON ‘and HOGBEN, 7, High Holborn; and to be had 
all booksellers. 


Just published, price 10s 6d, cloth lettered, 
ILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. C.S. HALL. 

‘An entirely new edition of Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s popular 

Work, A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. Corrected by an actual visit in 
850. ” With Twenty Engravings on Steel from Drawings by T. CRES- 
185) AKA, and W. H. BARTLETT; also, 160 Engravings on 


Artists. 
bo | porate VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


‘This day is published, in feap 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d, 
OEMS. By ALLINGHAM. 
P London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 

P Dublin: JAMES MCGLASHAN, 


LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS, VOL. II. 


i is day, 0s 6d, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 


MERS, D.D., LL.D. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
eS varame Second. ‘This Volume treats of the period 
from 1815 to 1823, embracing Dr. Chalmers’s translation to Glasgow, 
i ry there, and subsequent removal to St. Andrew’s. 

Published for THOMAS CONSTABLE, by SUTHERLAND and Knox, 
| HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London, 


Just published, 18mo, price 2s, cloth, 
VERY-DAY THINGS; or, Useful Know- 
E ledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Substances in common use 


HUGO. REID’S FIRST BOOK of GEO- 


RAP! .; price 1s. 
$ “ eo % ‘ue pet aenstblo works on the subject we have met with.” 


—BiueaHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN ; 


by HL Sarge ‘cag of ‘Drawing for Young Children.” Mew 
Main ROHILD'S CHILD'S GRAMMAR. 


cloth. 
ba greta GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just published. price Is, 


LETTER on the COAL TRADE of LAN- 
A CASHIRE and DURHAM, showing the Extent of each Coal- 
Field, the Quality and Price of its Produce, and the Comparative Cost 
of Transport from the Mine to the Ship; together with a Comparison 
of the Eastern Coal Ports and Liverpool, as Shipping Places for Coal. 
By WILLIAM LAIRD,—London: W. H. SMITH and SON, Strand; 
Liverpool: BALWES and HERBERT; all Booksellers; and at the Rail- 


y Stations. 
Will be published the second week in August, price 12s 6d, 


HE COMMERCIAL HAND -BOOK of 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, being practical instructions for the 

determination of the intrinsic or commercial value of substances used 

in manufactures, in trades, and in the arts. By A. NORMANDY, 

‘Author of “ Practical Introduction to Rose’s Chemistry,” and Editor 

of * Rose's Treatise of Chemical Analysis.” 

A prospectus of the work, with a list of the various articles treated 

of, may be obtained on application to the publishers, 
GEORGE KNIGHT and SONS, Foster-lane, London. 


‘HE TIMES Newspaper for 1950, containing 
Advertisements—Debates in Parliament—Foreign Intelligence 
—Law and Police Reports—Theatres—Reviews—and such other gene- 
ral information as it might be supposed might fill the columns of the 
“ TIMES” newspaper in 1950.—Published by J. SUCH, 29, Budge-row, 
Watling-street, London. Sold by all Newsvenders and Booksellers in 
Town and Country. Price 6d—The trash published at 2d, under the 
same title, is a piracy. 


This day is published, feap 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 
HE VOICES of the NIGHT. By the 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the Scottish National 
Church, Crown-court. 
the same Author, 


f B: 
GOD in HISTORY; or, Facts Illustrative of 
era and Providence of God in the Affairs of Men. Feap 8vo, 
CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. Second 
Edition, feap 8vo, 2s 64 cloth, 
JOHN KF, SHaw, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 


: Just published, price 28 6d, ® 
GRICULTURAL DISTRESS; its Cause 
and Remedy: with a Prelimizary Inquiry concerning the Civil 
Law of the Freedom of Private Enterprise. By CHARLES FORSTER 
COTTERILL. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


THREE PRIZE ESSAYS, by CLERGYMEN, on the OBJECTS and 
PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING VILLAGE SOCIETY. 

Just published, in 8yo, price 3s. 6d 


vi 5 
9 
PoE DESTITUTION and MISERIES of the 
POOR DISCLOSED, and their REMEDIES SUGGESTED : 
being an Exposition of the Principles and objects of the Church of 
England Self-supporting Village Society. By the Rey. HENRY 
SMITH, senior Chaplain of the Government Juvenile Prison, Park- 


hurst, Isle of Wight. 
In 8yvo, price 1s, 6d,, 4 
LABOURERS in 


Il. 
THE CONDITION of the 


AGRICULTURAL PARISHES. By the Rev. W. B. ADY, M.A., Vicar 
of Little Baddow. 


Ill. In 8yo, price Is, 

THE PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES of the 
POOR DISPLAYED, and the MEANS SUGGESTED for thoir IM- 
PROVEMENT, in accordance with the Plans of the Church of England 
Selt-supporting Village Society. By the Rev. W. STAFFORD 
FINCH, M.A., Curate of St, James’s, Curtain-road, Or, the 
THREE ESSAYS, bound together, price 5s, 

London: JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


rae REA Ra 
; or, Post- 5. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELL- 
ING BOOK.—This work is rendered rly attractive by the EASY 
ARRANGEMENT of the SPELLLN , which smoothes difficulties 
experienced by beginners, and by the PLEASING ORIGINAL READ- 
ING LESSONS, which entice the learner to advance of his own ac- 
gout while the whole is ILLUSTRATED by UPWARDS of ONE 
HUNDRED and SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD-CUTS of objects 
I Scenes described, forming by far the most alluring introduction to 
learning ever published. (144 Pages.) 

A few Copies are Coloured, Price Two Shillings. 

New Edition, 20, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING 


Sones Companion to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELLING 
K. Containing a series of Lessons on the most amusing and in- 
thors, BU PHas aol Votan he eae ey he 
‘erse. 8 whole beautifull: lustrated wi 
above 1'WO HUNDRED and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, price 2s. 


‘ The ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
{Authorised Version), with upwards of 120 Engravings, beautifully 
gilt sides, gilt edges. ‘The Illustrations 
by eminent ists, ex, for this 
Saplenalory, and ptive; and em= 
& novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, and a View 
Land of Canaan: laos Ae! rine cis ceiostpal' om BEDE ke oma 
i one view the COS 

mentioned in the Old and Now Testament, assisted by 188 references. 

The Nonpareil Edition, in paper covers, price 2s 6d. 


In the p and sho. 
The ILLUSTRATED LO 
INSTRUCTOR; being a Companion to the “ 


of Lower 


ice 2 
STRATED LONDON 
for a more advanced class of students, and consisting 


Book :" De= 

from English 
literature +6 Ned authors, from the ae Poe of English 
Bone arts of Elocution and Composition. ‘The fave will include 
mT ples of style chosen from the beauties of the best authors, and 


Will also 
Bilis destre to bot by Similar examples the faults to be avoided by 


rete ta peepunees Sackett 
at a Series of Useful and Amusing Book 
Lt ilustrated. with Engravings, of which due notice will bagi ras 


Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, li 
Strand, London, and sold by all Booksellers. aaahialie’ 


UST of the Late Sir ROBERT PEEL, 
160; Be Bart Now MY toa) 21s, may be had at Mr. COPELAND'S, 
— Or iene! and at Mr PaLMER’s, 4, Porteus-road, Paddington. 
which have Maa 7 busis and Mines ceo obiirani statesman 
i 1 been made ic, best nsions to 
likeness.""—Morning Chronicle, August ard. ie Hi 


PAINTINGS, CABINETS, OBJECTS of 

ipocimat® Se.—Mr. THOMAS WALESBY has received additional 

and wold on sia by pelvave ae Pictures, Rarities, &c., bought 

Yaluablo PORTRAITS of Distinguished Persona eens And 
12, Old Bond-street, London. 


NION HOTEL, INVERNESS.—GEORGE 
Inve eOCKBURN begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry visiting 
Valo tgy that they will eparers comfort and attention at the: 
Superior . A Night Porter, 


_great advant 


243,—-REGENT-STREET.—243. 


ING and CO. SILK-MERCERS, 


LINENDRAPERS, HOSIERS, GLOVERS, and LACEMEN, 
respectfully beg to announce that their NEW AUTUMN STOCK of 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, FRENCH MERINOES, and FANCY 
DRESSES, &c., amounting to £75,000, is NOW READY for Inspection 
at their Silk and Shawl Warehouse, 243, Regent-street, London. 


KING and CO. beg to announce that they will forward their New 
~ xr Ap 

ILK PATTERNS, &, POST FREE, 

to any part of the United Kingdom, India, America, and the 

Colonies. By this system Ladies residing in the most distant parts of 

the world will be able to select their Walking, Evening, and Wedding 

Dresses, &c. &c., from the Newest and most Fashionable Fabrics, with 

the same facility as if residing in London or Paris. All parcels above 
the value of £5 are sent carriage free. 

Address to KING and CO., 243, Regent-street, London. 


INE FRENCH MERINOS, 
at 12s 6d the full dress. 
The finest qualities, at 17s 6d and 20s the full dress. 
Patterns sent post free.—KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


HECKED and STRIPED SILKS, 
at 18s 6d and 2is 6d the full dress. 
Glacé Silks, wide width, 25s 6d the full dress. 
Patterns sent post free.—KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


ROCADED SILKS, SATINS, 
GLACE ARMURES, and GROS ROYALS, 
at 3\s 6d the full dress. 
The richest qualities at 55s, usually sold at 90s. 
Patterns sent post tree, KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


ILK VELVET DRESSES. 
Rich Spitalfields Silk Velvets, at £3 10s the full dress, 
‘The richest quality, at 44 guineas ” » 
The richest Lyons Silk Velvets, at 54 guineas ,, ” 
usually sold at £10. 
Patterns sent post free. KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


APER - HANGINGS.—COTTERELL 


BROTHE) 
invite attention to 


always on hand, so that they can supply amy quantity, of every ares 
ediate use. Parties in the country should 


plete bape oooh and ceilings are well worth the inspection of 
rsons of 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT and CO.’s PATENT 


power-loom BRUSSELS CARPETS.—Theee Goods are strongly 
recommended to the Trade and the Public on the following grounds:— 
They are woven by Steam Power, and are, therefore, more firmly 
made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. They have the 
sume good quality of Worsted throughout; whereas in the common 
Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an inferior Worsted. 
They are printed by a patent process, and by patent machinery; and 
the colours are more durable, and will stand more severe tests than 
those of any other description of ap ited The patent printing admits 
of an almost unlimited variety of shades or colours; patterns are, 
therefore, more elaborate, as there is greater scope for ign. 
can be offered at a price about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal 
quality made in the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety 
of colours, and in price, thé Patent Power-loom Brussels Carpets offer 
to the Public.—Wholesale, 20, 8kinner-street, Snow- 
hill, London; New Brown-street, Manchester. 


GEE SALE of BLACK SILKS, 


Satinettes, Ducapes, Watered and Brocaded Ditto, Black 
Damasks, &c., &c,; and Black Dress Satins, at one-third less than the 
regular prices.—BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, 
have just completed a very large purchase of the above goods for 
cash under peculiarly favourable circumstances. The same are now 
being submitted for inspection; and, for the convenience of ladies re- 
siding in the country, patterns forwarded free. 

address, BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road. 
N.B.—Just received, direct from Wales, 50 bales of the best manu~ 
factured flannels, all warranted pure mountain wool, and will be 
offered full 30 per cent less than last year’s prices. 


OVEL and ECONOMICAL METHOD of 
SELECTING your CLOTHING.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 
Ludgate-hill, remind purchasers that theirs is the only establishment 
where gentlemen are informed the quantity, quality, and value of ma~ 
terial ineach garment, and in which a fixed price is charged for making 
up: thus, for a coat 1} yards of super cloth, 12s. per yard, material 
costs £1 1s., making and trimmings 20s., complete £2 1s.: for vest 
Z{ ofa yard of kerseymere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 4s. ljd., 
making and trimmings 6s: 6d., complete 10s. 7d. ; for trousers 23 of 
a yard of kerseymere, 5s, 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. id. 
making and trimmings 6s. 6d., complete 198. 7d. ; suit complete, 
£3 Lis, 2)d. Our ready-made stock embraces everything that capital 
and skill can command. Saxony dress coats, 185. 6d. to 30s.; extra 
Saxony 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Mama cloth paletots, 
sleeves, &c., lined with silk, 24s.; the Oxonian coat, any colour, 
16s. 6d. to 30s. ; trousers, 8s. 6d. tO 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s.; 
alpaca, 5s. Patterns, prices, plate of fashions, and guide to self- 
measurement, are sent to all parts of the kingdom free.—SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. 


i; Established in 1778. 

NFANTS’ BASSINETTEs and BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITs for 
HOME, INDIA, and the COLONIES, 
are supplied by 
JOHN CAPPER aoe ore 69, ‘Sauuers LONDON, 

a Separate 
under competent Female superintendence. The prices are economical, 
the materials and needlework excellent. 

BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 sent thioughout the Kingdom free of all railway carriage. 
SAMPL: which may be returned, SENT 
for inspection on receipt of a London reference, er money-order. 
LISTS, with PRICES, sont POST-PAID. 


ATHS of HOMBURG, near FRANKFORT- 
ON-THE-MAINE. 

‘The Mineral Waters of Homburg take their rise at the foot of the 
Taunus mountains, two hundred yards above the level of the sea. To 
the original springs, the reputation of which is so perfectly established 
in Germany, there have lately been joined fresh sources, which, 
from the intensity of their mineratisation and the energy of their ac- 
tion in certain morbid cases, have elevated them to the first rank 
among the mineral waters of Germany, 

The springs of Homburg are five in number. They have been 
analysed by the celebrated Professor Liebig. Notwithstanding the 
differences which exist between them, they may be co) as the 
same medicament diversely modified. Their mineral principles re- 
main the same, with no other difference than their quantities and pro- 
portions. This affords to the physicians the highly valuable advan- 
tage of applying to each individual case the peculiar water best 
adapted to it, and of modifying the treatment according to the course 
and progress of the complaint, 

The internal use of these waters is of constant efficacy, above all 
when drunk at their source, for then the revivifying air of the moun- 
tains, the diversion of mind by the moving scene, and the abstraction 
from pes cares of the world, concur in assisting the action of the me= 

verage. 

‘The waters of Homburg are stimulant, tonic, alterative, and ape- 
rient. They are suited to all cases requiring an amelioration of the 
disordered state of the stomach and other intestines, by giving a pecu- 
liar stimulus to these organs when necessary to excite the abdominal 
circulation, to assist the secretory processes, and to regularise nutri- 
tion and assimilation. Their great success has been recognised in 
enlargements of the liver, in affections of the spleen, in hypochondri 
jaundice, the chap are | and obstinate constipation. In gout an 
all affections producea jerangement of the digestive functions, most 
oy fatd results are derived from them. 

uring the eight years which have elapsed since these springs first 
obtained their merited celebrity, the city of Homburg has greatly im- 
‘oved. A new town has grown up by the side of the old, and new 
and private houses afford to visitors all the comforts required 

by invalids, and luxuries to be found at the most favourite watering- 


places. 

“The forests, which surround Homburg like a rich zone, are pierced 
with rides and drives by which the at the Baths may, with 
ease and pleasure, visit the Feldberg, the Rock of Elizabeth, Luther’s 
Oaks, and all the uresque Sites of the Taunus. 

The Directors of this grand Establishment have constructed a mag- 
nificent Casino, which—by the beauty of its architecture, tlie excel- 
lence of its distribution, and the richnoss of its decoratio! 
any building 


1 andd o'clock. 

An excellent Orchestra performs three times a day; in the morning 
at the Springs, in the afternoon in the beautiful Gardens of the Casino, 
and in the evening in the grand Ball-room. 

Concerts, Balls, and Fetes of every description succeed each other 
without interruption. . 

The Directors shriuk from no sacrifics to render this watering-place 
as delightful as possible to its visitors, and to this end have rented 
about 50,000 acres of forest lards and plains, all abounding in geme of 
every description, as well asa reserve Park for the Grandes Chasses 
at the close of the winter season. The Casino of Homburg is the only 
establishment of the kind that has enjoyed hitherto thw privilege of 
Hi geaTRe open all the year; and the continuation of its tables pl by A 
its balls, its concerts, and its hunting parties throughout the ter 
season, make it attract a numerous and select society from every 
y erie capa there is now a@ great number of strangers of 

tine: there. 


ene, Meniz, Frankfort, is pertormed in 36 hours. The dis- 
tance from Frankfort to Hy is got over in one hour and a half, 
Mail Coaches ran these places every hour, 


ILKS, BAREGES, 
GREAT ANNUAL REDUCTION. 
W. W. SHEATH, SILK-MERCER, &c., 264, Regent~strest, respect~ 
fully announces to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that, in order 
to make room for the new Autumn and Winter Goods, he has made an 


LACE— 


immense reduction in all Summer Silks, Bareges, and light 
material, and therefore solicits the attention of Ladies to the following 
lists, patterns of which will be forwarded (post free). 


NR: DEPARTMENT. 
The richest Satin Striped Silks, 
25s 6d the dress. 
Beautiful French Glace Silks, 
30s the dress; usual price, two guineas. 
Rich Broche and Brocaded Silks, 
398 6d, 50s, and 60s the dreas, 
The richest White, Pink, Sky, and Black Watered Silks, 
4s 6d per yard. 
Magnificent Pompadour Brocades, 
and Moire Antique Silks, 
reduced to five guineas the robe; usual price eight guineas. 
Patterns sent as usual post free. Address, 
W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 


AMILY and Complimentary MOURNING.— 

Rich Black Glace Silks, Gros d’Ecosse, Venetian Gros d’Oran, 

Ae Royals, Radzimere, Rich Steel Glacés and Brocades for Half- 
journing. 


Patterns sent for inspection to an; t, free. 
Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, agbainet. 


AREGE and MUSLIN DEPARTMENT,.— 


Su; id ard. 
veaiteae Suse Baten acs 
nc! rj ie eolour 
300 French ¢ Shawls, all at 73 fase 
Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 


EA-SIDE DRESSES. 


Bellonas, Carmelites, China Grass, Estella Cloth, Alpaca, &c., at 
a considerable reduction. Patterns sent by post. 
Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 


ACE DEPART MEN T 
Black Lace Flounces (real lace patterns), 2s 6d per yard. 
Extraordinary Bargains in real Valenciennes Lace, Lace Mantles, 
Jackets, Sleeves, Falls, Scarfs, Shawls, &c. 

Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 


ME. RIGG RETIRING from BUSINESS, 


the whole ef the rieh STOCK of Silks, Satins, Velvets, Bareges, 
Mantles, Shawls, Laces, &c., is being SOLD OFF , under cost price. 
and marked in plain figures.-RIGG and SON (late Tinkler, Rigg, and 
Co.), 22, Old Bond-street. 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.— The economy, 
both in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that Alpaca will outlast any other material 
hitherto used for umbrellas. lt may be obtained of most umbrella 
dealers in the United Kingdem, from 10s. 6d.—W. and J. SANGSTER, 
140, Regent-st; 94, Fleet-st; 10, Royal Exchange; 75, Cheapside. 


NUPHATON; or, Perfected Shirt. 

By THORNTON and KILLICK, 7, LUDGATE-HILL.—These 

Shirts are an improvement on any heretofore offered to the public. 

Fit, Material, and Work guaranteed. Six superior Long-Cloth Shirts, 
Linen Fronts, &c., for 428., washed.—N.B, 7, Ludgate-hill, London. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, the very best 
quality, Six for 40s, and FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS, 

for once ortwice round cravats. ‘ ‘The simplicity of construction, and 
the many advantages the invention possesses, need only to be known 
to be appreciated.”—Era. Price lls. 6d. per dozen. One of these 
beautifully-fitting collars (as sample), with the improved fastening, 
sent post-free on receiptof 14 stamps.—RICHARD FORD, 185, Strand. 


HIRTS.—SIX very superior SHIRTS for 
31s 6d, from the best and iargest stock in London, embracing 
all the recent improvements in the art. 

Also Fashionable Coloured Shirts, Six for £1; or very best, made 
to measure, Six for 26s. A choice of 200 new designs. Satisfaction 
(as usual) guaranteed to all purchasers, or the money returned. 

Patterns of the new coloured Shirtings, with detailed lists of 
prices, and directions for self-measurement, post free. 

RODGERS and CO., Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, and 
No. 29, at the corner of New-street, Covent-garden (established 
sixty years).—N.B, Boys’ Shirts in all sizes. 


ORAZZA SHIRT.—CAPPER and 


WATERS, Inventors, 26, Regent-street, St. James’s.—Gentle- 
men can have the Corazza, or any other form of Shirt, by sending 
measures, taken tight, round neck, round chest, waist, wrist, and 
height of wearer.—Excelient Long Cloth Shirts, with fine Linen 
Fronts, Collars, and Wrists, from 6s. 6d. to 12s, Linen Shirts, 10s. to 
25s. each, ‘Additional charge for Dress Fronts, 2s. to £5. Sample 
Shirts are sent, carriage paid, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt 
of money order for price of the Shirt, with addition of two shillings, 
which addition is deducted from amount of the set. 


RON BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S 


COTS.—A very large assortment of these BEDSTEADS, in 
iron and brass, from 16s. 6d. each, and COTS from 20s. each, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, and entirely free from screws, 
nuts, or pins, is on SALE at the Show-Rooms of WILLIAM'S 
BURTON (ate Kipon and Barton), 39, Oxtord-street, corner of New- 
man-street, and No. 1, Newman-street, which are the largest in the 
world ; where may also be seen the PATENT RHEIOCLINE, or easy 
lion Spring Bed, which is applicable alike to iron and wooden bed- 
steads: it has been found as an auxiliary to perfect rest, superior 
even to the water bed. Common iron bedsteads at 14s, 6d each. De- 
tailed catalogues, with engravings of every ironmongery article, 
sent (per post) free.—Hstablished in Wells-street, A.D. 1820, 


HE NEW PILLAR SHOWER-BATH, at 
403, is the only one really without a pump. It is of the sim- 

jest construction, and not likely to get out of order. Part of the 
ttom can, in an instant, be detached, and used separately as a 
sponge-bath. Hand Shower-Baths, at 3s each. 


Shower~ 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MA- 
NUFACTORY and General FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, CARPET and FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 451, Oxford- 
street.—E. T. ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior Paper- 
(made by his patented inventions), fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of Show-rooms in Panels, Xc. &c., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In addition, 
the rooms are furnished with pce ‘urniture errata in plain 
the ), giving at one view a drawingroom fit for reception. 
Peace any other Paper-Hangings, jd. per yard. French and all 
Foreign Hangings of the first fabric. Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
at 3sto 386d per yard. Best warranted Floor-Cloth (8 yards wide), 
cut to any dimensions, 2s 3d, 2s 6d, and 2s 9d per yard. 


EAFNESS.—NEW DISCOVERY.—The 


HE THETH.—A very curious invention 
connected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by Mr. 
HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square; it is the introduc- 
NAL TEETH, fixed 


is guaranteed to 

restore articulation and mastication. The invention is of importance 

to De ted cannot do better than avail 
ives t. 


} ILTON’S HAIR LUBRICANT.—A new 
and elegant preparatic | for the Hair, compo Lon rai 

Soon cheaper 

hich 5 8 @ benefit, 

HAIR LUBRICANT, used as: ed in a Treatise on the 

Hair sold Mtg pot, will soon render the Hair clean, lustrous, and 


Sold by all perfumers and medicine venders in town and country. 
Wholesale London Agenis:—Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
sireet; Baw St. Paul’s Church-yard ; Sutton and Co., Bow 
Chureh-yard ; Sangar, 15}, Oxford-street; and Hannay and Co., 
Oxford-street, 
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TP BAWINGROOM, LIBRARY, and DINING- 


ROOM ORNAMENTS, consisting of Vases, Groups, Candle- 
sticks, Tables, Watchstands, Inkstands, Paper-weights, &c., imported 
and manufactured by J. TENNANT (late Mawe), 149, Strand, London. 


EOLOGY.—Elementary Collections, to facili- 

AY tate the study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two 

Guineas to One Hundred, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty 
149, Strand, London.—Mr. Tennant also gives Private Instruction, 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, 


MEDALS, &c., may be selected at all times in great variety, 
on the most moderate terms, from the extensive collection of Mr. C. 
R. TAYLOR, Antiquarian, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
Articles will be forwarded to any part of the country for inspection, 
Orders punctually attended to, and every information desired promptly 
given. Numismatic Books, Cabinets, &c., constantly on sale. 


HE NEW FISH-CARVING KNIVES and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully inform their 
customers that they have a large stock of the above useful articles, of 
the newest patterns and best workmanship. In Silver Plated the 
prices are from 24s the pair; in Silver, from 84s the pair. A pamphlet 
containing drawings and description of the above is published, and 
may be had gratis on application, or will be sent by post free of charge. 
aif COX SAVORY and Co., 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street. 


ELECTRO and SHEFFIELD PLATE.— 
The Catalogue of Prices, with Drawings of Silver Plated Dish 
Covers, Vegetable or Curry Dishes, and other requisites for the Dinner 
Table, is published, and may be had gratis, or will be sent, postage free, 
eae pee Great Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—T, COX SA- 


Co.,47,Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street 
ILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and 

J SONS beg to call the attention of customers to the reduced 
prices at which they are now sell: the best wrought London-made 
SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, Silver Tea and Coffee Services. 
The Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and containing the weights 
and prices of the various articles required in family use, may be had 
on application, or will be sent, ao ven: to any of Great Britain, 


part 
Ireland, or the Colonies.—A, SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhi 
London, opposite the Bank. ep tcoems 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—A Pamphlet 
explaining the various constructions, and the advantages of 

each, with a List of Prices, will be forwarded gratis, by post, if applied 
for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY and Co., Goldsmiths, 
Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill, seven doors from Gracechurch-street, 


C F. HANCOCK, a successor to STORR 
e@ and MORTIMER, Jeweller and Silversmith by Special Ap- 
pointment to the Principal Sovereigns of Europe, begs to return his 
most grateful thanks to the Nobility and Gentry for the kind patronage 
bestowed upon him, and respectfully to inform them that he has re- 
centlyestablished a MANUFACTORY adjoining his premises, affording 
him additional facilities in producing WORKS of ART and in making 
every description of Plate, &c.—39, Bruton-street, corner of Bond-street 


ONES’S £4 48 SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufac- 
tory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted not to vary 
more than half a minute per week. The great reduction of price 
sets aside all rivalry, either of the Swiss manufacturers or any 
other house, for those advertised at lower ae are foreign work. 
On receipt of a Post-effice Order, payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 5s., 
one will be sent Free.—Jones’s Sketch of Watchwork, Free for 2d. 


AWLEYS, 284, HIGH HOLBORN (the 


only oe Watchmakers of the name in London), Sons and 


Nephews of late THOMAS, JOHN, and CHARLES HAWLEY, at 

75, Strand, and Coventry-street. 
Handsome Gold Watches or os «+ £315 0 
Ditto Silver Watches.. - - oe «- 220 
English Gold Lever Ditto - - or - 2120 
Ditto Silver Lever Ditto or o - 660 
Gold } Ditto, Compound Balances or oe ee 2 00 
Gold Duplex Ditto, Ditto - oe Py + 30900 
Gold Lever Hunters,from_ .. - 2100 


Old Gold Plate and Watches ‘Purchased or taken in Exchange. 


A GOLD WATCH and fine GOLD CHAIN, 


eomplete, in morocco case, for £8 10s, at SARL and SONS, 18, 
Cornhill. The Watch is of the horizontal construction, jewelled in 
four holes, of the flat fashionable style, with exquisitely engraved fine 
gold dials and cases. The chain is of the best quality. The above 
elegant presents are sent with perfect security per post upon receipt of 
anorder forthe amount. A written warranty is given for the accu- 
rate performance of the watch, and a twelvemonth’s trial allowed. 


ARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 


This beautiful metal continues to stand unrivalled amongst all 
the substitutesfor silver. Its intrinsic excellence, combined with its 
brilliant appearance, defies allcompetition. It is upwards of 10 years 
since this manufacture was introduced by Sarl and Sons to the public, 
and, notwithstanding the many spurious and unprincipled imitations, 
the present demand exceeds all former precedents, thus giving a con- 
vineing proof of its having answered the end proposed, which was 
to luce an article po: i the durability and appearance of 
solid silver at one-sixth its cost. The magnificent stock has recently 
been enriched with many splendid nevelties in dinner, tea, and break- 
fast services, and never possessed so many attractions as at the present 
time. Thespoon and fork department includes ali the various patterns 
that are manufactured in solid silver, and orders to any extent can be 
immediately executed. A new and enlar; pamphlet of sketches and 
priees is just published, and now ready forcirculation. It may be ob- 
tained gratis by applying at the manufactories.—SARL and 50Ns8, 
18, Cornhill. 


ECHI’S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, and 
Wood, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LONDON, the best and 
cheapest, which may also be said of his Backgammon, Draught, and 
Chess Boards, Cribbege Boards and Pegs, Cushioned Bagu’elle Lables, 
Pope Joan Boards, Work-Boxes, Desks, Pocket-books, Writing and 
Envelope Cases, Dressing Cases, Tea-Caddies, Tabie Cutlery, Sheflield 
Plated Ware, Pen-knives, Scissors, Clothes, Hair and Toota Brushes, 
Combs, Razors, Strops, &c. Quality of all articles first-rate. 


| Cortchnetdhlipeed SPECTACLES, with crystals, 


accurately suited to every sight, in solid gold frames, £) 15s; 
Standard silver ditto, 15s; elastic steel, 10s. Sent carriage free on re- 
ceipt of post-office order, and ex: if not approved of. —THOMAS 
MILLARD, Optician, 335, Oxford-street, one door from Argyli-street. 


C RYSTAL LOOKING-GLASSES.— The 


Crystal Plate isa new manufacture, of peculiar brilliancy and 
substance, until the introduction of which a pure colourless reflection 
had never been obtained.—WILLIAM FOLLET, SOLE AGENT, 63, 
Fleet-street, corner of Bouverie-street, London, Manufacturer ot 
Frames, Cornices, and Superior Carving and Gilding generally, at a 
reduced scale.—Designs and Estimates free.—Dealers supplied. 


ETCALFE and CO”S NEW PATTERN 
i TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses them in the most 
rdinary manner; hairs never come loose; is. Peculiarly pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russia bristles, 


Smyrna 
.’8 only Establishment, 1308, Oxford-street, one door froma Holles- 
street.—Metcalfe’s Alkaline 'Tooth-Powder, 2s per box. 


LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE and other 


BURTON ALES.—In consequence of a very inferior article 
being now too frequently sold under the name of these favourite Ales, 
the Public are respectfully requested to apply at the respective Stores, 
where a List of Bottlers will be furnished, from whom these Ales, also, 
may be obtained Genuine ; and where, also, they may be had in Casks 
of 18 Gallons and upwards, either singly or in any quantity.—Apply 
to Messrs. SAMUEL ALLSOPP and SONS, the Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent ; or their Stores, at 61, King William-street, City ; Cook-street, 
Liverpool ; High-street, Birmingham ; the Exchange, Manchester. 


_ AIR and COAL GAS, 
in certain proportions, yield an INTENSE HEAT, which can 
Manufacturing, Culinary, and other pur- 
PATENT GAS sluVsi 


be applied to Chemical, 
as may be seen at C, RICKETS’ 
iicaonaetarye , Agar-street, Charing-cross. 


" x * " 

OVERNMENT ANNUITIB#S. — SAINT 

CLEMENT DANE: NiX for 5 VINGS and GOVEKNMENL 
ADNUITY INSTITU! jorfotk-street, Strand. 

The Trustees and Man this Bank continue (as Agents for the 
Governmect) to grant Annuities, either immediate or deferred, of trom 
£4 to £30, to persons not possessed of an anounl income of £150. 

Persons residing in any part of the Uniwed Kingdom may purchase 
Annuities without their personal attendance. 

The Public (especially iemales) will derive great advantages in pur- 
chasing Annuities through the medium of this Ollice. ents 

Prospectuses and Tables of the cost may be had, on application at 
the Office of the Lustitution, No. 40, Norfolx-street, Strand, or by letter 


t- paid. 

bare for granting Annuities daily, from Ten till Three. A 

Tbe amount paid to the Government for the purchase of Annuities 
granted through this Office, during the quarter ending 5th July, is 
£30,045. ‘The total amount paid to the Government exceeds £567,903. 

Savings Bank open for the receipt of Deposits Saturday aud Moaday 
Evenings from Seven till Nine, and Tuesday Mornings from Eleven 
till One. 

Inwrest payable to Depositors is £3 per cent. per annum. 

August oh, 1350, W. fT. WOOLCOTT, Actuary 


NEWS. 


[SuPpPLEMENT, 


NEW CHURCH ON MOUNT ABOO, 


NEW CHURCH ON MOUNT ABOO, IN RAJPOOTANA, 
EAST INDIES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Inpra is an country of interest principally on account of our recent brilliant vic- 
tories and vast accessions of territory; but there are changes in it going on of an 
important though less striking character: old residents remark a vast improve~ 
ment in the social habits and tone of society amongst Anglo-Indians, connected 
with, perhaps caused by, the decrease of conviviality, the increase of marriage, 
and the consequent introduction throughout the country of amiable and accom- 
plished ladies and engaging families. Connected with this state of things, and, 
perhaps, standing to itin relation both of cause and effect, is the increase of 
places of worship, and ofthe religious advantages belonging to them. The little 
Church or Chapel represented above is an object of no common interest, from 
its being, we believe, the first Christian temple erected in a province of India 
of great extent and considerable importance, and from its planting, as it were, 
the standard of the cross on a mountain esteemed pre-eminently holy, and 
abounding with some of the most ancient and costly monuments of idolatry to 
be found in the whole continent of India. Rajpootana consists of a number 
ofindependent states, ruled over by separate rajahs, but having an international 
court, and some other institutions in common, analogous to the Germanic Con- 
federation or the Saxon Heptarchy. One of these, Ajmeer, is a British posses- 
sion, and thus brings us into close connexion with the Rajpoot Princes: they are, 
for the most part, an independent, high-spirited race, proud of their ancient and 
feudal institutions, but attached to the English rule ; insomuch that when the 
disastrous retreat from Cabul had given rise to apprehensions of a general in- 
surrection throughout the country, they voluntarily came forward with an 
offer of 40,000 sabres, if required, in our aid. Relations are kept up with them 
by a political resident, as representative of the British Government at each 
Court, under the superintendence of the ‘ Agent for the Governor-General 
in the Rajpoot States,” who resides at Ajmeer, and to whom the various states, 
in their turn, send Vakeels, or Consuls. Mount Aboo stands in the territory of 
Serohee, one of these States, and isa vast mass of granite, having the form 
of an irregular square, with rounded corners, presenting a side of about thirteen 
miles nearly to each point of the compass. The north-east corner is considera- 
bly higher than the rest, and is about 4500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
800 above the Sanitarium. On the highest point is erected a small temple, from 
which the view is sublime, from its vast extent: this point is called, from the 
temple above-named, the Goru Sikra, or Priest’s Pinnacle. The summit of the 
mountain is rugged table-land, surrounded by a very broken and irregular 
margin of granite ridges, and is divided by minor ridges into many beautiful 
valleys: the bottoms of most of these are as level as the surface of water, and 
are extensively cultivated with barley. The grape, peach, pomegranate, corinda 
(a sweet fruit resembling a damson), and dogrose, with a great many flowering 
shrubs, grow wild. .Many European flowers, with the mulberry and potato, 
have been tried, and found to answer well; and there is little doubt, if Euro- 
peans were permanently resident there, that most of the fruits and flowers of 
temperate regions might be advantageously cultivated. The place has for many 
years had the highest reputation for sanctity, and the temples at Dewilwarra, 
erected by Guzerat merchants, about 800 years since, are said, by competent 
judges, to surpass everything of the kind in India; no description, and, indeed, 
no drawing, could do justice to the elaborate alto-relievos in alabaster with 
which the interiors are covered. At Achilghur, a ruined fort, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Pramaras or Kings of Aboo, on the east face of the mountain, are 
some temples less elaborate, but of greater antiquity. 


IN RAJPOOTANA, EAST INDIES. 


But the great attraction of Aboo is the climate. Rising with singular abrupt- 
ness from a plain of vast extent, which has no appreciable rise for 120 miles, and 
is swept from March to June by a strong wind from the parched deserts of Kutch 
and Sind, it is scarcely possible to conceive the transition which an ascent of two 
hours causes, or the contrast which its cool breezes and ever-varying landscape 
present to the scorched ground and dusty atmosphere of the plains. In these a 
thermometer carefully protected from the action of the sun, direct and indirect, 
occasionally rises to 114°, and is sometimes 96° at midnight. On this account, 
Aboo is a favourite resort during the hot weather for the political agents scat- 
tered throughout Rajpootana, and for officers and their familiesfrom the surround- 
ing stations of Nusseerabad, Neemuch, and Deesa. To the last station particularly 
it is of great importance, being only forty-five miles distant; and Deesa, con- 
taining one of her Majesty’s Regiments (the 86th), with a troop of Horse Artil- 
lery, and two Native regiments, making up on the whole about 1500 Europeans, 
for the sick of whom a sanatorium has been established. This station is by no 
means on the most picturesque, or, perhaps, the most salubrious part of the 
hill, being rather low, and near a lake which receives a great part of its waters ; 
but this lake, about half a mile in circumference, and of surpassing beauty, has, 
doubtless, been the first attraction, and the station has gradually extended from 
it. The number of residents at present, including 20 ladies and 32 children, is 
about 220. Divine service was at first celebrated by the chaplain of Deesa, who 
makes a certain number of visits during the year to the soldiers and gentry 
separately: to the first in a tent, then under a large tree, and finally in their 
new barracks; to the latter in any room he could procure. As the mountain 
was becoming yearly a place of more general resort, and several families had 
successfully tried the experiment of remaining there during the monsoon, it was 
resolved to build a small church in which rich and poor might worship together, 
and which, from its ecclesiastical appearance, might show to the heathen around 
that we have a religion and a worship—a fact which many of them doubt. A 
subscription list was opened on December 13th, 1849; and, the interior being com- 
pleted, Divine service was first celebrated in it on May 12, 1850. It is 44 feet long by 
17 feet broad, and will accommodate about one hundred persons. Arches are 
built in the wall, to allow of transepts being hereafter added, if more room should 
be required; but the present accommodation is sufficient, a considerable propor- 
tion of the European soldiers being Roman Catholic. The building is of brick, 
and covered with tiles, as an improvement on the thatch generally used in such 
stations. The design and superintendence devolved on the chaplain; and, in 
carrying it out, considerable difficulties had to be overcome. The mountain 
furnishes no kind of artificers whatever, and.the cutting of timber on it is strictly 
prohibited. Brick and tile makers, bricklayers, carpenters, &c., had therefore to 
be induced, by a promise of fifty per cent. in addition to their ordinary wages, 
reluctantly to go out from Deesa, where also all the wood-work had to be pre- 
pared, then carried over fifty miles of sandy road as heavy as a ploughed 
field, and finally carried on men’s heads up a steep mountain, far higher than 
Snowdon: in addition to this, the work was altogether new to the native 
artisans; and, there being no foreman, or clerk of the works, the clerical archi- 
tect was obliged to depend on the instruction afforded by a wooden model pre- 
pared witi his own hands, and such occasional flying visits as he could make 
amidst the pressure of other duties. The total cost of the building and its fur- 
niture will be about 1400 rupees, or £140, including a disheartening Joss of all 
the teak-wood doors and windows, with part of the roof, by fire, after they had 
been conveyed to the summit. The Goseins (Buddhist mendicant friars), from 
whom opposition was expected, testified, instead, their satisfaction that another 
God was coming to dwell on Aboo, and offered to burn lime for the building in 
the jungles at the base of the mountain, where their sanctity protects them from 
human enemies—an offer which was gladly accepted, as the hill, unfortunately, 


establishment for the purpose, and a guard to protect it lgetiet wild ane 5 i val 
the savage Bheels, still more formidable, with which the jungle abounds, on 


MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN E. J. BROWN, OF THE 
BENGAL ENGINEERS. 


Tus characteristic memorial has just been placed in the church of Bursted, in 
Sussex, to the memory of Captain E. J. Brown, who fell in the Scindian war, 
The inscription derives an especial interest from its being from th 

C. J, Napier, and records, we believe, the general sense entertained in’ Genesee 
this gallant young officer’s merits. Able alike in the field and in the cabinet, 
there was also something chivalrous in the courage of Captain Brown; as Scin. 
dians, who remember the entrenchments of Hyderabad and the ride to Omer. 
kote, will not be slow to testify. Ofsuch men, not uncommonly, are the first. 


ee 


To the memory of 
EDMUND JOHN. BROWN, 
Captain in the Bengal Engineers, 
Third Son of RICHARD BROWN, Esq., 

Of Bognor, in this aeons 
He died November 8th, 1848, at Bombay, 
Aged 34 years, 


In person as in intellect distinguished; 
For upon him Nature had lavished her choicest gifts. 
Stimulated by his rare qualifications, 
He sought and found distinction 
In the service of his country, 
And in that service died. 
His honourable mind devoted its energy 
To the execution of his duties, 
As Secretary to the Scinde Government, 
His bravery on the field of battle, 
For he was among the Conquerors of Scinde, 

And his abilities ~ 

In the administration of that country, 

Excited the admiration, and won for him the affection, 
Of his General 
And of his companions in arms; 
Who to his memory, 
And to the memory of those glorious days 
With which it is so intimately associated, 

Dedicate this Tablet. 


TLL 
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MONUMENT TO CAPT. E. J. BROWN, JUST ERECTED IN BURSTED 
CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


fruits of Death ; and such especially should a grateful country hold up to the 
emulation of her young officers in the East. 


THE LATE STEAM-BOAT BOILER EXPLOSION. 
(To the Editor of the xtustRATED LonDoN News.) 


Sin,—The late fatal accident at Bristol to a high-pressure boat should not be 
passed over without some practical suggestions that may prevent its repetition. 
It is clear that most of the unhappy people that were thrust into eternity on that 
occasion were ignorant of the character of the vessel they were embarking in. 
From twenty-five years’ acquaintance and connexion with steam navigation, I 
am sure that not one passenger in twenty in this country would put his foot on 
board a steamer, if he had an idea she was worked with high-pressure steam ; and 
I would suggest that the Board of Trade (who have ample powers) should make 
it compulsory on all passenger steamers to have the pressure per square inch 
on the safety-valve painted in legible characters nine or ten inches long on the 
paddle-box, so that her Majesty’s subjects might know before they paid the fare 
what sort of craft they were going on board of. 

I was formerly of opinion that the engineer who made a high-pressure engine 
for marine purposes, should be tied down by legislative enactment to work it; 
knowing that such a regulation would be equivalent to a prohibition. But expe- 


affords no accessible limestone, and as it avoided the expense of sending out an +ience has shown me the inutility of legislative prohibition: that all we can do 


St Ape 
i 


is to warn people, just as we license a cab to carry two, an 
omnibus twelve in and fifteen out, or vice versd; and after 
that, if any obstinate fool chooses to risk being blown up in 
the Cricket, with 50 lb. pressure, while he can go as fast in 
the ly with five—why, her Majesty may have lost a subject, 


but nota valuable one. ML 
Yours respectfully, M. L. 
Fenchurch-street, Aug. 12, 1850. 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE PRINCESS 
SOPHIA. 


Our readers will, doubtless, recollect that, at the funeral of 
her Royal Highness Sophia, in the cemetery at Kensal- 


green, the Royal remains were temporarily deposited in the 


catacombs beneath the chapel. Soon after this interment, a 
piece of ground was selected near the tomb of the late Duke 


COME UNTO ME ALL YE THAT 
LABOUR AND ARE HEAVY LADEN 
ANO J WILL GIVE YOU REST. 


St. MATTHEW. XI. RB, 


of Sussex, where an elegant memorial has been erected to 
the Princess, and thither her remains have been removed. 
It consists of a large altar-tomb, of Sicilian marble, designed 
by Mr. Gruner, and executed by the brothers Signori Bardi, 
of Carrara, and Messrs. Noakes and Pearce, of London. The 
tomb is surmounted with an exquisitely sculptured sarco-. 
phagus; and upon one of the faces of the altar is inscribed 
—Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”—St. Matthew, chap. xi., v. 28. 
This very interesting memorial has been erected at the 


joint expense of the Royal Family. 


Srranex, 1 True.—The following is taken from 
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MARBLE TOMB OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIA, JUST ERECTED IN THE KENSAL-GREEN CEMETERY. 


the Galway Mercury :—'The following fact, in connexion with 
the potato blight, may throw some light on that mysterious 
subject. A woman named Mary M‘Donough, aged 33, and 
from Oranmore electoral division of this union, was brought 
a few days ago on a car to the workhouse gate. She ap- 
pearedto be suffering from acute pain ; her hands and face 
presented the appearance of having been severely burned, as 
if they had been held over the flame of a strong fire. The 
skin was off, and the flesh corroded. In reply to questions 
put to her she made the following statement :—She was em- 
ployed by a man of the above-named divison to weed pota- 
toes, and was at work about one o’clock P.M. on Friday, 
the 18th inst., in her perfect health, when a sudden blast of 
burning air came over her and she was thrown back. 

felt as if a quantity of pungent snuff had entered her nos- 
trils. She recovered in a few minutes, and found her 

and face scorched in the manner described. She also 

that the stalks of the potatoes where she was at work were 
burned to a cinder, and the tubers made soft and black. 1 
is thought the of the poor woman’s body which are 
affected by the blast will mortify. 
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